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Enforcement 
Policy Discussed 
In Both Houses 


Senate Devotes Day to De- 
bating Senator Howell’s 
Effort to Make His Bill 
Unfinished Business 


\hitics and Defenders 
Of Prohibition Heard 


Representative Lehlbach Seeks 
To Submit Question of Re- 
peal to Voters Through State 
Conventions 


The Senate, Jan. 31, devoted its 
entire day’s debate to an effort by 
Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
to establish his bi (S. 3344) supple- 
menting the National Prohibition 
Act for the District of Columbia as 
the unfinished business of the 


Senate. 

No decision was reached, however, 
and the Senate recessed for the day 
with the Howell motion the pending 
question; after the day had been con- 
sumed by speeches of criticism and | 
defense of the general policy of pro- 
‘hibition. E 

National Policy Debated i 

Senators Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, | 
Tydings-(Dem.), of Maryland, and Walsh | 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, led in opposi- 
tion to the Howell motion, while Sen- | 
ator Morrison (Dem.), of North Caro- | 
lina, defended ‘the national policy as in- | 
cerporated in the Eighteenth Amend- | 
ment. 

Action by Congress, based on the 
Wickersham report, regarding the ques- 
tion of prohibition repeal, was asked in| 
the House Jan. 31 by Representative | 
Lehlbach (Rep.). of Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Lehlbach urged. the adoption of his reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 477) by which the 

uestion. of repeal would be put to vote 
through State conventions. 

A measure to amend the Npitend Act 

rmit the manufacture of beverages 
Resins 3.76.per cent alcoho! by weight 
ii another measure to amend the Ken- 
yon Act to permit States not wanting 
such beverages to prohibit their manu- 
facture, sale or importation, will be intro- 
duced in the House Feb. 2 by Repre- 
sentative Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, 
Mo., according to a statement issued Jan. 
31 by Mr. Cochran. 

Corruption Is Alleged _ 

Opening the day’s discussion in the| 
Senate Senator Blaine termed the na- 
tional prohibition policy a “cancerous 
growth which leaves a slimy trail of cor- 
ruption” wherever its influence is felt.. 

Every Federal Department which has 
been charged with the enforcement of 
the law, he said, has been corrupted be- | 
case of it. ; | 

He referred to the recent indictment 
of a number of border patrolmen on the 
Canadian border for accepting bribes | 
and in other ways aiding and participat- | 
ing in violation of the law. 

“Any law the enforcement of which is 
undertaken by a spy system is a bad} 
law,” he declared. 

Until called upon to enforce prohibi-| 
tion, he said, the Customs Border Patrol 


ble” branches of the Government, but | 
the moment that they were called on to| 
enforce this law, then that moment cor- | 
ruption entered the service. 

Senator Tydings interrupted to re- | 
mark that an investigation by a Federal 
grand jury of the Border Patrol had dis- | 
closed that in some places along the 
border the patrolmen had a “standing 
price of $1.82 per case for transporting 
or allowing the transportation of liquor} 
across the border. In one year, he said, 
an entire force of 187 men were dis- 
charged from the service, half of whom | 
were restored later. 

Passage of the Howell bill, he con- 
tinued, would be to open the door to 
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Means of Identifying 
Fishing Craft Sought 





| 
Coast Guard to Discuss Distine- 
tion From Liquor Boats 


Efforts to evolve a plan for identify- | 
ing fishing schooners, so that they may, 
not be mistaken for ‘rum-runners” will | 
be undertaken at a conference next} 
week by the United States Coast Guard; 
and representative fishing interests, it 
was stated orally Jan. 81 by Representa- 
tive LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York 
City, following a conference with Rear 
Admiral F, C, Billard, Gommandant of 
the Coast Guard, 

The “conference was decided upon 
after Representative LaGuardia had dis- 
cussed with the Coast Guard the seizure 
of the fishing schooner “Good Luck” as 
a rum me. in New York waters, by 
a Coast Guard patrol boat. Mr. 
Guardia appeared as representative of 
William Fellowes Morgan Jr., president 
of the Middle Atlantic Fisheries Asso- 
ciation. Representative LaGuardia 
stated that the Coast Guard had re- 
paired damages to the vessel, and that 
the charges of Capt. John Bendiksen. of 
the vessel, that the cargo of fish had 
been ruined during the affair were 
dropped. 

The schooner, it was explained, has 
the same name as a “famous rum-run- 
ner,” and the mistake was made because 

f this.. Moreover, it was added, the 
“Good Luck” is 3 feet shorter than her 
specifications. due to some error in reg- 
istration, and led the Coast Guard per- 
sonnel to believe that she had a false 
bottom employed in illegal operations. 
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Carbon Monoxide 
Danger to Flyers 


Navy Altering Designs of Cer- 
tain Craft to Eliminate 
Menace 


GERIOUS danger of pilots being 

overcome by carbon monoxide gas 
from engine exhausts occurs in cer- 
tain types of military airplanes and 
has led to certain alterations in con- 
struction and design, according to in- 
formation just made available at the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of 
the Navy. 


Following intensive investigation by 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
occasioned by the death last Septem- 
ber of Capt. Arthur C, Page, Marine 
Corps racing pilot, has established that 
operation of particular makes of ob- 
servation and torpedo planes involved a 
grave hazard, it was said. 

The following additional information 
was made available at the Bureau: 

Changes in exhaust stacks on en- 
gines installed in these planes were 
made after blood tests of numerous 
pilots had showed a carbon monoxide 
concentration in such quantities as to 
be exceedingly dangerous, and it is 
likely that new planes of these par- 
ticular makes will be equtpped with 
refined exhaust pipes to remedy this 
condition. 

Although the research program of the 
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Reduced Train Fare 
In Effect on Eight 


Southwestern Roads 


Reduction to 2 Cents Per 
Mile Adopted Feb. 1 as 
I. C. C. Approves Move to 
Meet Bus Competition 


Eight southwestern railroads have re- 
duced their passenger. fares applicable 
on coaches in order to meet the com- 
petition. which would result from’ the 
action of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway in lowering its schedules, it 
was announced Jan:-31 by thé Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The reduction is from 3.6 cents to 2 
cents per mile. or a blanket coach-fare 
reduction of about 44.4 per cent, and 
was intended by the Frisco to recapture 
from motor buses and other transporta- 
tion agencies passenger traffic which has 
been taken from the railways by reason 
of lower charges during the last 10 
years. 

Effective Feb. 1 

The new coach fare became effective 
at midnight, Jan. 31 on the entire Frisco 
System, and the Commission has just 
approved applications of eight other rail- 


;roads to bring about similar reductions 


on their own lines in all territory where 
the Frisco reduction will affect their 
business. 

The eight railroads which have been 
granted permission to meet the Frisco 
passenger fare redifction* are the Illinois 
Central, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the 
Missouri Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe, the Chicago, Rock Island 


| & Pacific, the Kansas City Southern, the 


Texas & Pacific and the St. 
Southwestern. 

Three of the carriers which have been 
granted permission to cut their passen- 


Louis 


ger fares, the Missouri Pacific, “Katy” | 


and “Cotton Belt,” recently submitted a 
joint petition to the Interstate Commerce 


Commission in opposition to the Frisco | 


proposal on the ground that such action 
would compel all carriers in the South- 
west to reduce their fares to offset the 
competition which would result. 

The protesting carriers declared that 
the Commission should not allow any 
railroad voluntarily to cut rates at this 
time of economic depression, unless all 
interested parties are first given oppor- 
tunity to present their views at a public 
hearing. It was asserted that an 80 per 
cent increase in coach passenger travel 
will be necessary in order to offset the 
revenue reductions proposed. 

Despite these protests, however, the 
Commission on Jan. 30 voted not to sus- 
pend the new schedules, but at the same 
time authorized the eight southwestern 
carriers to put into effect similar fare 
cuts to meet the competition. 

Southeastern railroads have entered 
into an agreement with western lines for 
through routes and joint rates from and 
to points in the Southeast and western 
cities, via Mississippi River gateways, 
which involves the regular 3.6 cents per 
mile rate on the southeastern carriers 


to the gateways and the 2 cents per mile | 


rate beyond. This arrangement makes 
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In New York 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Jan. 31.—Sales 
of reporting chain store systems 
in the second Federal reserve district 
were 2 per cent smaller in 1930 than in 
1929, according to the monthly review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New, 
York, which attributes a part of the 
decline to lower prices. Grocery 
chains showed an increase of 8 per cent, 
and were the only type of chain stores 
to show an increase. : 
Sales for December of wholesale 
dealers, reporting chain store systems 
and department stores varied from 8 
to 15 per cent below the figures for 
December, 1929, the review shows.’The 
decrease in volume of business done 
by wholesale dealers in the district 
was the smallest from a year previous 
since May. 
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Congress Urged Accord Is Reached |Regerye Board 


To Place Limit On 
Crude Oil Imports 


Senator Capper Tells Com- 
mittee Restrictions Neces- 
sary to Protect Industry 
Until Problem Is Solved 


Embargo on Refined 


Thousands Will Be Returned to 
Work, Senators From Pro- 
ducing States Declare. in 
Supporting Bill 


Immediate action for the relief of the 
petroleum industry is necessary “to save 
the industry from absolute ruin,” and 
while imposition of a tariff at this ses- 
sion of Congress appears to be impos- 
sible, there is a chance to pass legisla- 
tion for limitation of imports, Senator 
Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, told the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce Jan. 31. 

The “big four” oil companies are mak- 
ing the largest profits in their history, 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
told the Committee in supporting Sen- 
ator Capper’s bill (S, 5818) to restrict 
imports to 16,000,000 barrels of crude 
oil a year for the next three years and 
to place an embargo on refined prod- 
ucts. Meanwhile, he said, the smaller 
producers are being forced out of busi- 
ness by a flood of imports by the large 
companies, and thousands gf small wells 
are being forced out of production. 

The Committee has before it also the 
| Shortridge resolution (S. J. Res. 238) 
|for imposition of a tariff on petroleum 
| and its products. 


Relief Is Advocated 


It is generally agreed that a “major 
operation” is needed to relieve indus- 
try, Senator, Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia,. chairman of the Committee, 
stated just before the close of the Com- 
mittee hearing. He said he would op- 

ose. a resolution offered by Senator 
trarten (Dem.),. of Mississippi, to dis- 
charge the Committee from further cen. 
sideration of the two measures before 
it, with the object of referring theni to 
the Committee on Finance. Such.a ref- 
erence, he said, would be untimely and 
inappropriate, in view of the fact that 
the Committee on Commerce has spent 
three sessions in inténsive hearings on 
the measure. : 

A suggestion that proration of im- 
ports be made contingent on continued 
proration of domestic production was 
made by Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan, and the suggestion was 
approved by Senator Thomas. _ 

Senator Johnson, however,- said _the 
proposed contingency provision might 
make the bill unworkable. The States, 
he said, can change their proration laws 
and this might lead to great difficulties 
in administration of the law. 


Measure for Emergency _ 

Senator Capper told the Committee 
that his bill is not designed to solve 
all the problems of the oil industry.. It 
is strictly an emergency measure, he 
said,'to give protection against imports 
while a permanent solution of the prob- 
lems of the industry is worked out. The 
bill, he said, “will keep the -industry 
‘alive, save the oil industry, and return 
thousands of men to work” while the 
problems of monopoly and other diffi- 
culties are solved. 

Thousands of domestic oil wells are 
being shut down, Mr. Capper said, while 
the Royal Dutch Shell stations are sell- 
ing products of cheap foreign oil in the 
| United States and the company is seek- 
ing a world monopoly. The situation 
| is due to imports, he said. : 

The chief importing companies, he 
said, are the Standard group, the Dutch 
Shell, and “The Gulf, or Mellon, Com- 
pany.” These big concerns produce, re- 
fine, transport, wholesale, and retail 
their oil, he said. The imports, which 
equal 10 per cent of domestic production, 





threat of increased imports holds down 
the price level. sw 

Unless the oil problem is solved within 
‘the next three years, Senator Capper 
said, there will be no problem left to 
solve and large companies will have a 
monopoly, with the people completely. at 
|their mercy as far as an oil supply is 
concerned. Government regulation of 
the industry may become necessary, he 


said. 

Other Products Cited 
| Senator Vandenberg asked if Senator 
{Capper would favor proration of imports 
of other commodities which are in the 
same position as oil, such a copper and 
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‘Sales of Chain Store Systems 


District Decline 


The sections of the monthly review 
dealing with these three branches of 
trade follow in gull text: 

“The total December sales of re- 
porting chain store systems in this dis- 
trict averaged 6 per cent below 1929. 
Taking into consideration the fact that 
there was one more selling day in 1930 
than in 1929,:which would affect the 
volume of sales in some lines at least, 
the daily sales of all reporting types 
of chain store organizations declined 
from a year previous, the largest de- 
creases being in sales of drugs, shoes, 
and candy. 

“Total sales for the year 1930 for 
all the reporting chains were nearly 
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Products Advocated | 


he said, are used to fix the price, and the | 





On Ketileman Hills 


Government and Private Oil | 
‘Interests Agree on Unit 
Production 


HE Secretary of the Interior, Ray 

Lyman Wilbur, has approved an 
agreement for the unit operation of 
the North Dome of Kettleman Hills oil 
and gas field in California as a meas- 
ure of conservation, the Department 
announced Jan. 31. 

The agreement, reached after nearly 
two years of conference, was initiated | 
by the Government which owns half 
the land in the area. The Standard 
Oil Company of California, the other 
principal owner, and the Kettleman 
North Dome Association, will cooperate | 
under the agreement to maintain a | 
balanced production to meet market 
demands without waste. | 

Secretary Wilbur stated that the 
field will produce 2,500,000,000 barrels 
of oil, the gasoline content of which 
is so high that other fields could not | 
compete, at a market value of more 
than $4,000,000,000. “The completion | 
of this agreement is one of the major | 
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Bills for Immediate 


Bonus Payment to 
Veterans Discussed 


{ 


Advocates of Plan Submit 
First Arguments Before’ 
House Committee; Gen. 
Hines Ends Testimony 





Advocates of immediate cash payment 

: ; ; oat 

of adjusted service compensation certifi- | 
cates to World War veterans gave their | 
first testimony before the House Com- |} 


mittee on Ways and Means Jan. 31 on | 
measures pending before the Committee | 
for payment of the certificates. 

Before any of the proponents were 
heard, however, Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fair losed his testimony which was 

fin Van... 30, TIPE RG Ae int 

“.. Legion Resolution 
John Thomas Taylor, legislatiye repre- 


Nominee Declines 
To State Policies 


Mr. Meyer Declares He Will 
Not Commit Self as to 
Possible Action in Hypo- 
thetical Situations 


Work on Farm Loan 


Board Is Described 


Responsibility in Closing of) 


Land Banks Denied; Un- 
sound Practices Have Been 
Eliminated, He Says 


The subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, con- 
sidering the nomination of Eugene Meyer 
of New York to be a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, was told by Mr. 
Meyer, Jan. 31, that he would “forfeit 
his position” rather than answer Com- 
mittee questions which would commit 
him to a definite position on questions 
that may arise in the future. He prom- 
ised the Committee he would “cooperate 
to the fullest” in data concerning him- 
self and his activities in the past, but 
that questions that would “put me on 
record as to my future course on a 
hypothetical basis, definitely and irrevo- 
cably, no.” 

Mr. Meyer’s statement climaxed a se- 
ries of exchanges that had occurred in- 
termittently since the Committee con- 
sideration of his nomination began, and 
which were renewed as members of the 
Committee discussed when their next 
session would be held. Senator Brook- 
hart (Rep.), of Iowa, said he had a 
humber of questions as to policy that he 
wanted to ask. This was followed by an 
assertion by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 
New York, that he believed it would be 
necessary “very soon” to force a Com- 
mittee expression as to the scope of the 
investigation and that he was opposed 
to seeking statements from the nominee 
respecting supposititious cases. 

Mr. Meyer had been listening to the 
discussion from the witness chair. After 


“y think T must say’to 


he rose.and said: 
this Committee 
|now, that I will go along with it to the 
| fullest, that I will cooperate to the full- 


. 
‘ 


for 
write 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


|Packers’ Decree 


Revised by Order 


Justice Department Silent Re- 
garding Possible Appeal 
To Supreme Court 


AN order modifying the so-called 

packers’ consent decree of 1920 
pursuant to an opinion handed down 
by Justice Jennings Bailey in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia after a hearing on the petitions of 
Swift & Company and Armour & Com- 
pany seeking modification, was signed 
and entered Jan. 31. 

Immediately following the signing 
of the order, Edgar Watkins, counsel 
for the American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, announced that he had no 
doubt that an appeal would be taken 
direct to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, though he explained he 
had no authority to speak for the Gov- 
ernment. The American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Asscciation intervened in the 
suit and with the Department of Jus- 
tice opposed the petitions filed by Swift 
and Armour companies. 

Harold B. Teegarden, Special Assist- 
ant to the Attorney General, Depart- 
ment of Justice, chief counsel for the 
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Proposal to Maintain 


Local Wage Favored 


House Committee Reports 
Bill Drafted by Depart- 
ment of Labor to Govern 
Construction Contracts 


The House Committee on Labor on Jan. 
31 favorably reported to the House with- 
out amendment bill (H. R. 16619) 
drafted by the Department of Labor io 
assure bv contract stipulation in future 
| public building contracts the maintenance 
[ of wages of the laborers and mechanics 
emploved at not less than the prevailing 
wage rates for the particular city, town 
or village. 


t applies to the District Columbia 
it Well and makes the Bee. Dbuss of La- 
bor the final resort for determining what 
the prevailing wages may be in any 


my 





sentative for the American Legion, the | est, in answering questions of which I/ given dispute. 


first. witness advocating payment pre- | 
sented the resolution adopted by the Ex- | 
ecutive Committee of the Legion Jan. | 
18 jin which it was stated that immediate 
cash payment is favored by the Legion. 
He told the Committee that the action 
of the Executive Committee did not en- 
dorse any specific pending bill or plan, | 
but merely advocated cash payment in| 
seme form. | 

He said that he believed the action of | 
the Executive Committee to have been | 
the result of general agitation through- 
out the country for payment of the cer- 
tificates, agitation on the part of some 
of the veterans, and probably the activi- | 
ties in Congress. 

Gen. Hines advised the Committee that 
he could not support any of the meas- 
ures under consideration, but would sug- 
gest that Congress give consideration 
to the further extension of henefits to| 
the disabled, the widows and orphans 
of deceased ex-service men, and to the 
building of additional hospitals and sol- 
diers’ homes to care for the sick, and| 
leave the able-bodied ex-service men to 
take their places along with the other 
citizens of the country in working out 
their own salvation during distressing 
times. 

Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass., urged passage of the bill 
he had introduced. This would provide 
for a cash payment of these cértificates 
now, with the option of making them 
payable in 1945 with interest at 4 per 
cent compounded annually, which would 
double the amount due at that time, Mr. 
Connery said he does not think more 
than 25 per cent would accept cash pay- 
ments now. 

Representative McLeod (Rep.), of De- 
troit, Mich:, said he has petitions signed 
by more than 90,000 citizens of Michi- 
gan requesting payment of these cer- 
tificates. He said business would be so 
stimulated that the income to the Treas- 
poi A would be increased more than the 
cost. 

Paul C. Wolman, of Baltimore, Md., 
commander-in-chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, said his organization | 
favors the payment of the certificates as | 
they feel that the money will go to every 
part of the country and to those who| 
need it the most. 

Thomas Kirby, of Washington, D. C., 
representing the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, told the Committee he is unan-! 
imously in favor of cash payment, and 
prefers the Brookhart-Patman bill, 
though anything that would pay as much} 
as 25 per cent would be acceptable. 

Representative Patman (Dem.), of 
Texarkana, Tex., said he believes bank- 
ers who have spoken against such legis- 
lation would be for it if they could float 
the bonds and make large profits. He'| 
said Secretary Mellon has always made 
mistakes in his estimates on veterans’ 
legislation, but these mistakes have al- 
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am capable and which I consider proper. 
But I will not answer any question that 
will put me on record about hypothetical 
cases that may or may not arise in the 
‘future. 

“I cannot and will not answer ques- 
tions as to how I will conduct myself 
if and when I am confirmed. I would 
rather forfeit the position than to pros- 
titute my principles and lower the dig- 
nity of the office to which I have been 
named. That is the limit I have set. It 
is the limit to which I will adhere.” 


Atter Mr. Meyer’s position had been | 


stated, Senator Wagner renewed expres- 


sion of his views with the declaration | 


that to compel Mr. Meyer to answer 
questions “putting him on record for 
the future” would be like asking a nom- 
inee for a Federal judgeship whether he 
would decide for or against a plaintiff 
“in a given case, say, involving a public 
utility.’ Senator Booknart remarked 
that the Senate had done “just that” 
in the case of Judge Parker who was 


nominated to the Supreme Court of the| 
United Statcs, but Senator Wagner said} 


the Senate action was based on what 
Judge Parker had already ruled as law. 
Hearing On Qualifications 

Senator Wagner assured the Commit- 
tee “of my intention to hold this inquiry 
to this nominee’s qualification.” He will 
not permit the hearing to embrace ex- 
traneous matters, he said, and he pro- 
posed that it should not interfere with 
the proceedings being conducted by the 
Committee inquiring into the Federal 
reserve and national banking systems. 

Argument over the scope of the hear- 
ings finally was brought to an end by 
Senator Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, the 


| Chairman, who said that the Committee 


procedure hereafter would be deter- 
mined as circumstances might require. 
In case there is disagreement, he said, the 
Committee will consider the maiters in 
executive session. 

Senator Wagner reiterated that he was 
opposed to any hypothetical questions 
“as the Senator from Iowa proposes to 
ask,” saying that in his opinion expres- 


sions from Mr. Meyer would be more| 


embarrassing to the country than would 


| Similar questions propounded to a nomi- 


nee for a judgeship. The economic 
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Less Prosperous 


Action Followed Hearing 


| The action of the Commiitee, followed 
a hearing at which the Secretary of La- 
|bor, William’ N. Doak; the Assistant 
|Secretary’ of the Treasury, Ferry K. 
Heath, in charge of public buildings; the 
Assistant Secretary of War, Frederick 
H. Payne; the Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury, James A. Wetmore; Rep- 
resentative Bacon (Rep.), of Old West- 
bury, N. Y.; and W. C. Hushing, repre- 
senting the American Federation of La- 
|bor, were witnesses. All of them fa- 
vored the proposed legislation. . 

The bill, Secretary Doak stated to the 
Committee, was formulated at confer- 
ences between the Department of Labor 
and the solicitors of the other Depart- 
ments involved and was framed in terms 
designed to be the most adapted to meet 
what he said he regarded as emergency 
|eonditions in public building construc- 
|tion. He said he believed that under it 
|90 per cent of wage disputes hereafter 
occurring would be eliminated. 

Bill as Agreed Upon 

The bill as agreed upon, introduced by 
Representative Bacon and reported to 
the House unchanged, follows in full 
text: 

“That every contract in excess of 
$5,000 in amount, to which the United 
States or the District of Columbia is a 
party, which requires or involves the 
employment of laborers or mechanics in 
the construction, alteration, and/or re- 
pair of any public buildings of the 
United States or the District of Colum- 
| bia within the geographical limits of the 
| States of the Union or the District of 
| Columbia, shall contain a provision to 
the effect that the rate of wage for all 
|laborers and mechanics employed by the 
jcontractor or any subcontractor on the 
| public buildings covered by the contract 
| shall be not less than the prevailing rate 
|of wages for work of a similar nature 
lin the city, town, village, or other civil 
division of the State in which the public 
| buildings are located, or in the District 
of Columbia if the public buildings are 
jlocated there, and a further provision 
that in case any dispute arises as to 
what are the prevailing rates of wages 
for work of @ similar nature applicable 
tq the contract which cannot be adjusted 
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Class Found 


More Susceptible to Influenza 


\'('HE death rate from intiuenza is 

much higher among “very poor” 
people than it is among the two top- 
most economic classes, it was disclosed 


in Public Health Service studies of in- | 
fluenza epidemic statistics, according | 


to an anouncement made public Jan. 
81 by the Service, 

The observation that “the fiu hit the 
rich and the poor alike” was found to 
be only partially true, according to the 
statement, an authorized summary of 
which follows in full text: 

Perhaps no observation during the 
great influenza epidemic of 1918-1919 
was more common than the familiar 


comment than “the flu hit the rich and | 


the poor alike.” Apparently there was 
ample ground for a belief in the im- 
partiality of the disease. Its wide- 
spread prevalence throughout the 
country, the frequency with which 
households in every social class were 


i ules 


attacked, and the fact that ‘prominent 
| persons in every community were 
| struck down, were among the outstand- 
| ing, undeniable experiences in the epi- 
demic. A certain consolation seemed 
to be afforded by*the thought that the 
pestilence was democratic, even in so 
dreadful a sense, in its behavior. 

Like many conclusions based on gen- 
eral impressions, this observation was 
true only in part. Epidemic influenza 
undoubtedly was very prevalent among 
all classes of persons and its mortality 
toll was levied from the Wealthy as 
well as from the poor. But when the 
generalization was subjected to the 
closer analysis afforded by actual rec- 
ords in enumerated populations, the 
interesting indication appeared that 
| there were marked and consistent dif- 
| ferences in its incidence—with respect 
| both to morbidity and to mortality— 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 
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Curtailed Credit | 


| For Production of 


Crops Expected 


‘Agriculture Department 
Looks for Ample Funds 
For Marketing, However, 

| Outlook Report States 


‘Recovery Probable 
In Domestic Demand 


Farm Wages Lowest in Many 
Seasons While Building Ma- 
terials and Fertilizers Also 
Decline in Price 


In the face of increased need for 


credit to produce crops in many sec- 
tions of the country, the supply of 
production credit available during 
the crop season of 1931 will be sub- 
stantially less, in most regions, ¢han 
in 19380 and other recent years, ac- 
cording to the annual outlook report 
hes the Department of Agriculture 
made public Feb. 2. . 
Most country banks have oor ae 
|1931 with a smaller volume of de- 
posits than they had a year ago,“and 
also have less adequate secondary 
|reserves, consisting of commercial 
| paper, bankers’ balances, and invest- 
|ments. These factors, the report 
|states, together with the fact that 
|there will be a larger carry-over of 
loans this year than in 1930, will op- 
erate to curtail the power of country 
banks to make advances during th 
|1931 crop production season. ’ 
Wheat Market Discouraging 
Although wheat growers are faced 
with a rather discouraging market for 
this year’s crop, a gradual recovery. in 
the domestic demand, for farm products 
during the latter half of 1931 appears 
in prospect, it is stated in the ‘Depart- 
ment’s summary of the outlook report. 
The Department’s summary of the report 





follows in. full. texte. o-oo wt sitet 
Thére is some prospect for a radial 
recovery in the domestic demand for 


farm products the’ latter half of this 
year, and for lower production costs, 
according to the annual Agricultural Uut- 
look report! issued today by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Except in 
the case of wheat and pork products, 
some recovery in foreign demand also 
seems likely, says the Bureau. 

This prospect of improvement is based 
on the belief that the world-wide eco- 
nomic depression will have run the worst 
of its course by the Summer of 1931 as 
consumption of many industrial prod- 
ucts is now outrunning production; Pros- 
spects also will be affected by the volume 
of agricultural production in 1931. 

Although production credit may be 
curtailed, ample marketing credit is ex- 
pected. Farm wages are the lowest in 
many seasons, and building materials 
and‘fertilizer prices are lower than they 
were a year ago. 

Price Outlook Unfavorable 


The report states that “wheat growers 
are faced with rather discouraging 
market prospects; that unless yields 
throughout the world should be mate- 
| Tially below average, prices are likely to 
}continue to be low. World production 
jhas been increasing faster than con- 
|Sumption for some years and burden- 
some stocks have been piling up so that 
the world carryover on July 1 next will 
} again be abnormally large. 

“Some increase is expected in the com- 
mercial consumption of corn in the 
United States, but foreign demand is not 
expected to be large unless the produc- 
tion of feed crops in Europe is less than 
average and the Argentine surplus is 
small. Prices in the 1931-1932 season 


‘Special Tax Law 
For Cuba Approved 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Measure Devised to*Aid in Bal- 
ancing Government Budget 


_ The Cuban economic emergency law, 
; increasing sales taxes on all im orted 
|merchandise and establishing luxury 
taxes on many items will soon go into 
| effect, the Department of Commerce an- 
| nounced Jan, 31. It was explained orally 
in the Department’s commercial laws 
division, that the law is is to continue 
only until 
| balanced. 
The Department’s statement regard- 
|ing the measure follows in full text: 
The Cuban emergency tax measure, 
known as the Economic Emergency Law, 
|is unofficially reported to have been ap- 
| proved and signed by the President on 
Jan. 29 and published in the Cuban Offi- 
cial Gazette on the same day, to become 
effective, except for certain portions hav- 
ing special effective dates, five days after 
publication, Frederic Todd, American 
Commercial Attache, Havana, advises 
; the Department of Commerce. 
The principal provisions of the law, as 
| applying to imports are as follows: 
| The consular fee for the legalization of 
consular invoices covering shipments. to 
Cuba is increased to 2 per cent ad valo- 
rem, instead of the former fixed consu- 
jlar visa fees. The increased consular 
‘legalization fee becomes effective on the. 
day after official. publication of the law 
| but will not apply to merchandise loaded 








on ships on or before the date of publi-. ; 


/cation. The law. specifically authorizes 
ithe president of the republie to reduce 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) ; 


the government budget is - 
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. Wilbur Asks | Plans for Immediate Payment Vindication Asked|| Chart of Monthly Crime Trends . |Rules Committee. ; 


r 1 ; e 
“Inv 


estigation of 


of Interior De- 
mands Senate Committee 
Review of Charges Made 


By Ralph S. Kelley 


Pa 


Despite explanations by Senator Walsh 
*(Dem.), of Montana, that the Senate 
-Public Lands Committee as yet has no 
conduct a thorough inves- 


tigation into the Colorado oil shale con- 
ieee Secretary of the Interior, 


authority to 


. troversy, the Se 
=Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
“liminary hearing deman 
quiry into the matter. 

“We propose to see this thing through,” 
Secretary Wilbur told the Committee. 
“Charges of a certain character, infor- 
“mal in nature, have been made. You 
have taken up a very large contract. 
“If the Senate is starting in, we feel that 
*we ought to get a clearance.” 

After the Committee meeting, Secre- 
tary Wilbur sent a letter to Senator Nye 
jn. which he stated that no preliminary 
survey and no authorization were neces- 
sary to bring the officials and the records 
of the Department before the Commit- 
tee. If the Committee did not care to 

“accept the Attorney General’s report, 
which ended with the conclusion “that 
Kelley’s charges were groundless,” Mr. 
Wilbur wrote that he then would insist 
upon an immediate and complete ex- 
amination of the whole matter. 

The Secretary further said after the 
hearing that the Department would not 
“be satisfied with “any half-way meas- 
ure.” 

Cemmittee Action Explained 


Senator Walsh, in explainin 
ited authoritv of the Committee, told 
the Secretary that the resolution of in- 
vestigation has not yet been adopted by 
the gSenate, but that the resolution is 
only before the Committee for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not the 


Jan. 31 at a pre- 
ded a full in- 


charges made by Ralph S. Kelley, former | 


chief of the Denver, Colo., land office, 


against the administration of the De-| 


partment, have sufficient foundation to 
warrant the investigation. 

Mr. Kelley charged, as set forth in 
the preamble of the resolution (S. Res. 


$79) introduced by Senator Walsh, “that | 


considerable areas of public lands, val- 


the lim-| 


Of Veterans’ Bonus Discussed |For Coast Guard 
:* Shale Dispute Advocates of Prapoen! Submit First Arguments Before 


Committee of House; G 


(Continued 


ways been against .the veterans and 


never for them. 

Representative ,Andrew (Rep.), of 
Gloucester, Mass,, favored the payment 
of Government bonds to the veterans so 
that it would be optional whether they 
cashed them or not. - 

ne: 5 ae Fish (Rep.), of Gatri- 
son, N. Y., said: he knows the veterans 
thenyselves would favor the Patman bill, 
but his bill would pay. 25 per cent of the 
face value and be a compromise accept- 
able to the veterans and the public. 

Others who spoke before the Commit- 
tee in favor of the bills were Representa- 
tive Palmisano (Dem.), of Baltimore, 
| Md., and E. F. Battlehorn, of the Vet- 
'erans of Foreign Wars. Hearings will be 
continued until the middle of next week, 
the chairman announced. 


|Gen. Hines Discusses 


| Four Different Plans 


| Gen. Hines, after submitting to the 
| Committee figures showing the status of 
|the funds assembled and disbursed by 
| the Government.in connection with com- 
| pensation, disability allowances, insur- 
| ance and loans, stated that although he 
|could not endorse any of the bills pend- 
| ing, “I must confess I am unable to offer 
| any suggested legislative solution of the 
| problem confronting you.” 

Of the 40-odd bills relative to addi- 
|tional payments under the World War 
| Adjusted Compensation Act, there are 
but four different plans, Gen. Hines said: 

1. Payment of the face value of all ad- 
| justed certificates. 

2. Payment of the present value of all 
| adjusted service certificates. 

3. Payment of adjustec service credits, 
| plus 25 per cent, plus 4 per cent interest, 
to the present time. 

4. To increase the loan value on the 
certificates. 

He said the least costly of these four 
| plans would be the fourth, and that there- 
fore that would be the best from a finan- 
cial standpoint. This plan also has 
merit, he said, in that it would not re-| 
| quire the surrender of certificates in or- | 
der to secure additional funds for the} 
veterans. 
| “However, it would not be accurately | 
|sound,” he told the Committee, “to in- | 








uable potentially and otherwise because | crease to any great extent the present 
of th oil shales in which they abound,! joan values on these certificates. 
have been improvidently, erroneously,| “The first three plans mentioned, while | 
and unlawfully, if not corruptly, trans-| providing a real measure of cash relief, | 


ferred to individuals and private corpora- 
tions, to the great loss of the public.” 


Issue Is Set Forth 


The first day of the preliminary hear- 
ing Jan. 31 was devoted to a detailed ex- 
planation by E. C, Finney, Solicitor of 
the Department, of the history of the 
controversy which came to the surface 
as a result of Mr. Kelley’s charges. 

The entire controversy, Senator Walsh 
said, in opening the discussion before 
the Committee, centered largely around 
the so-called “Summers-Freeman” case 
of conflicting land-patent claims in Colo- 
rado, involving acres .of oil shale 
land. as = 
A claim Was'filed by -L/Sam- 
mers, he said, for. the land under the 
Homestead Law, and the claim of J. D. 


Freeman for the same land was filed un- | 


der the Placer Mining Act for mineral 
rights. 


The question in. controversy, he ex- | 
plained, the Freeman claim for mineral | 
revolved | 
around whether or not Mr. Freeman had | 


rights having the priority, 
made sufficient discovery to warrant the 
belief that the oil shale could be profit- 
ably developed. 
Case History Reviewed 

The register of the Colorado land 
office, he said, held that Mr. Freeman 
had not made sufficient discovery, and 
therefore denied his claim. On protest 
from Mr. Freeman, however, a rehear- 
ing was held by the Commissioner of 
the Land Office, William Spry, and the 


decision of the Colorado register was | 


reversed, and Mr. Freeman’s claim was 
sustained. 

Mr. Finney read into the record of 
the Committee the decision of Commis- 
sioner Spry, in which he held that the 
shale had been discovered by Mr. Free- 
man, and hence his claim was sustained. 

“However, Mr. Spry did not discuss 
the question of discovery,” Senator 
Walsh remarked. “There is, of course, 
abundant evidence that valuable shale 
exists in the lands. That is not the 


question. The question is, Did Mr. Free- | 


man actually discover the shale? Mr. 
Spry fiids that he did discover it. But 
the Commissioner does not tell us what 
constitutes discovery.” 

Double Filing Explained 


“Did you ever know of a definition of | 
Sen- | 
of Wyoming, | 


,o” 


discovery that satisfied anybody) 
ator Kendrick (Dem.), 
remark-d. 

Senator Walsh explained the obvious 
contradiction of accepting two claims to 
the same lands by the fact that mineral 
claims are filed with the county re- 
corder, while homestead claims are filed 
with the recorder of the land office 
which accepts them subject to mineral 
claims previously filed, 

“If minerat claims valid,” 


are Sen- 


ator Kendrick said, “the claimant has a} 


vested possessory right which can not 
be taken away.” 

When the contest was later appealed 
to the Secretary of the Interior, Hubert 
Work, Mr. Finney told the Committee, a 
decision was written by himself (then 
First Assistant Secretary), holding Mr. 
Freeman’s contest or Summers’ claim 
null and void, which decision, however, 
was reversed by Secretary Work. 

“Discovery” Described 

Mr. Finney’s decision against Free- 
man’s cla*tu, Senator Walsh said, in ef- 
fect hela that “the mining claim had 
been found by a shallow digging of the 
surface ground and finding a_ small 
amou*.c of shale, with not enough oil in 
it i6 justify the conclusion that the 
strata could ever be profitably worked, 
and the fact that it had been disclosed 
on land outside of the claim that as a 
geological probability lower strata did 
contain shale which could be profitably 
worked did not amount to a discovery.” 

Senator Walsh read into the record a 
report of the Geological Survey on oil 
shale lands, which set forth the follow- 
ing statistics: 

ands containing oil shale of varying 
value in Colorado amount to more than 
1,000,000 acres, in Utah, more than 


2,000,000, and in Wyoming, more than | 


6,000,000. 

Of this total, patents have been issued 
in Colorado to 7 per cent of the acreage, 
in Utah to 3 per cent, and in Wyoming 
to one-tenth of 1 per cent. Claims have 
been filed to 4 per cent in Colorado, one- 
third of 1 per cent in Utah, and one- 
fifth of 1 per cent in Wyoming. 

Out of the total of over 8,000,000 


| are, according to the Secretary of the | 


| Treasury and other financial experts, 
;unsound from a financial and economic 
| standpoint. Therefore I find myself in 
the predicament of being unable to rec- 
|}ommend one plan because of the inade- 
|quacy of the relief afforded and _ the} 
others because of the finances of the 
country.” | 

He said he believed if it could be ex- 
plained to the veterans just what the 
present values of the certificates repre- 
sent in cash, there would be no serious | 
demand for this cash payment. 

The veterans, the. Admimistrator,-said, | 
can diyided into three groups, %the 
first those to an. adjusted service 
certificate is “just another security in 
the strong box”; the second, those who, 
while working for a living, are employed 
and earning enough to support them- 
selves and their families, and the third, 
those, “especially the ones with fam- 
ilies, who are out of work and are now 
in dire need.” 

The first group, he told the Committee, 
|is not large and certainly does not need 
|cash or assistance from the Government. 
|The second group, he explained, is the 
|group in which category the largest 
jnumber fall. “While a part of this 
group undoubtedly could use additional 
|amounts of cash to advantage, I believe 
{such amounts, to a great extent, would 
|be expended for other than the neces- 
sities of life,’’ General Hines said. | 
| “The third group,” he said, “which con- | 
sists of a considerable number of men, 








| 
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| Legislative Funds 


Approved by House) 
Sncmepemned 


Supply Measure Is Passed and 
| Now Goes to Senate 


The legislative appropriation bill (H.| 
R. 16654) appropriating approximately | 
$29,000,000 for the salaries and expenses 
|}of Congress, the Library of Congress 
and the Government Printing Office for 
the next fiscal year was passed Jan. 31 
by the House. It now goes to the Senate. 


maining supply measures to be passed 
|on by the House: The District of Co- 
lumbia bill, now on the House calendar; 
the naval appropriation bill and the final 
deficiency bill, not yet reported by the 
Committee on Appropriations. (A sum- 
mary of the bill was published in the 
issue of Jan. 29). 


Congress 
Committee Meetings 


Week Beginning Feb. 2 


. 
Senate 

Judiciary, executive; Agriculture, 

| on oleomargarine bills, 10 a. m., 

jalso Tuesday; Public Buildings and 


| Feb. 2.- 
| hearing 


| Jan. 29, when the program of the minor- 
} ity was announced on the floor of the 


jat the same time, however, that he was 


This clears the way for the three re-! m th 
|less the minority was willing to accede 


en. Hines Concludes His 


Testimony in Opposition 


from Page 1.] 


‘who undoubtedly could well use and 
would take any cash settlement offered 
them.” 

This last group, he said, already have 
for the most part borrowed al! they 
can on their certificates and are in need 
of assistance at present. “But should we 
force them to surrender their investment, 
which is without question the only in- 
vestment or life insurance which they 
have, in order to secure aid to bridge 
this period of economic depression?” 
Gen. Hines asked. “Would it not be bet- 
ter to help them find jobs and assist 
them by creating more jobs than to 
vaake them pay their own way out of 
their savings through this period of de- 
pression? They are only a component 
part of thousands of American citizens 
who are in such circumstances. If we 
are to provide the direct relief to the 
other citizens, why should not these ex- 
service men be permitted to keep their 
adjusted service certificates and likewise 
benefit by such direct relief measures as 
are provided.” ; 

He said the American Legion and other 
organizations are helping these men to 
secure jobs, 

“I am firmly of the opinion that if 
these certificates are paid off at any 
value less than their face value the 
ex-service men of the country will 
feel that they have been forced to sac- 
rifice the true amount which is due them 
and that after the amounts provided 
are paid and spent they will come back 
and demand that the difference between 
such amounts and the face value be paid 
to them,” he said. 


Senator Watson Sees 
Probability of Extra 


Session of Congress 


Declares Country Does Not} 
Want It and Agitation for | 
Public Spending Is Dam-| 


aging to Business 





Insistence of minority leaders on 
enactment of their legislative program 
for relief purposes constitutes a “threat” | 
to force an extra session and “we accept 
the challenge,” Senator Watson, of In- 
diana, the Republican leader of the Sen- 
ate declared, Jan. 31, in an oral state- 
ment. : 

Senator Watson said that the minority 
in Congress apparently was willing to 
force the extra session, and he, therefore, 
was prepared to “place the responsibility 
where it belongs.” He said that an extra 
session would have to be conygned in 
time to take care of the ammaieepin. 
priation bills which must make money 
available by July 1 in event action was 
blocked during the regular session which 


ends by law on Mar. 4. 

“It looks like an extra session,” said 
the majority leader. “I know that the 
country does not want it, but if the 
Democrats insist on it, we accept the 
challenge. It is a threat as it now stands 
that must be faced, and we are prepared 
to place the responsibility where it be- 
longs.” 


Relief Fund in Dispute 

Differences between the majority and 
minority at this time center on the 
relief appropriation of $25,000,000 for 
the Red Cross. This fund was attached 
as an amendment te the regular annual 
supply bill for the Department of the 
Interior, and the House already has re- 
fused to accept the amendment. The bill, 
therefore, becomes the focal point of the 
“threat,” according to the Indiana 
Senator. 


Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, the 
Democratic leader, and sponsor of the 
$25,000,000 Red Cross amendment, said, 


Senate, that it was “not a threat, but a 
statement of conditions.” He declared 


In Ship Seizure 


Copy of Board’s Findings 
Has Been Sent to Cana- 
dian Government, Treas- 
ury Department States 


Complete vindication of the United 
States Coast Guard in its capture of the 
Canadian rum runner “Josephine K” and 
the killing of its master, William P. 
Cluett, a Canadian subject, was the rec- 
ommendation of the board of investiga- 
tion which conducted an inquiry into the 
incident, Seymour Lowman, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 
Coast Guard activities, announced in a 
statement Jan. 31. 

A copy of the Board’s report, contained 
in the statement, has been transmitted 
|to the Canadian government, Mr. Lows 
man declared orally. 

“The Board,” the statement said, “has 
recommended that no disciplinary action 
be taken against any member of the 
Coast Guard on account of the unfor- 
tunate accident.” Mr. Lowman’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The board of investigation convened 
| by the Coast Guard Division Commander 
at New York, and consisting of three 
ranking commissioned officers, made a 
{thorough investigation of the circum- 
|}stances attending the capture of the 
| Canadian rum runner “Josephine K” by 
the patrol boat CG-145, and has sub- 
mitted its report. 

Warnings Were Sounded 

The Board found that the “Josephine 
K” was discovered by Boatswain Karl 
Schmidt, in charge of Coast Guard pa- 
trol: boat CG-145, in the act of trans- 
ferring liquor to an American vessel 
within 12 miles of the coast of the United 
States. Boatswain. Schmidt had hoisted 
his Coast Guard ensign and pennant. 
The “Josephine K” immediately fled in 
the darkness, and without lights, and 
was pursued by CG-145. The Coast 
Guard patrol boat hailed the “Josephine 
K,” sounded the klaxon repeatedly, 
lighted her distinguishing flag and pen- 
nant, and finally fired three blank warn- 
ing shots. The “Josephine K” did not 
stop and CK-145 then fired three solid 
shots, well clear of her. As these also 
failed to stop the “Josephine K,” Boat- 
swain Schmidt was compelled to fire into 
the rum runner, in an attempt to stop 








her. -Two solid shots were fired, where- 
upon the rum runner stopped. 

The Board found that all the positions 
involved in the sighting of the “Jose- 
phine K,” the chase, and the surrender, 
were clearly within 12 miles of the coast 
of the United States. 

The testimony shows that Boatswain 
Schmidt acted promptly and efficiently, | 
and with rare presence of mind, to secure 
medical attention for the wounded cap- | 
tain of the rum runner. The allegations 
of certain of the crew of the rum runner 
that Boatswain Schmidt was intoxicated 
are undoubtedly false and intended sim- 
ply to endeavor to diseredit the Govern- 
ment officer. 

Board’s Findings 

The following is the opinion of the 
Board verbatim: . 

1. The Board is of the opinion tha 
Boatswain Karl Schmidt, United States 
Coast Guard patrol boat “CG-145,” was 
not under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor on Jan. 24 nor Jan, 25, 1931. 

2. That Boatswain Karl Schmidt, 
United States Coast Guard, officer in 
charge of the Coast Guard patrol boat 
“CG-145,” carried out in all respects the 
law governing the boarding of vessels 
and the prevention of smuggling by sea. 

8. The Board is of the opinion that the 
death of the master of the “Josephine 
K,” though regrettable, was unavoidable 
under the circumstances, and uninten- 
tional on the part of Boatswain Schmidt, 
being incidental to the stopping of the 
“Josephine K,” 

4, It is the opinion of the Board that 
the action of Boatswain Karl Schmidt, 
United States Coast Guard, officer in 
charge of the Coast Guard patrol boat 
“CG-145,” in carrying out the orders in- 
doctrinated by the Coast Guard in seiz- 
ing the “Josephine K” and caring for the 
wounded captain in the manner -he did, 
and afterwards seizing other vessels 
connected with the smuggling along with 
the “Josephine K” should be commended. 

The Board has recommended that no 
disciplinary action be taken against any 
member of the Coast Guard on account 
of this unfortunate accident. 


The Coast Guard’s report on the seizure 





not prepared to submit to any other solu- 
tion of the problem facing Congress. 
There is no way, as Senator Watson 
saw the situation, whereby action could 
be forced on the annual supply bills un- 


to “demands of the country to get 
through.” Use of cloture to restrict de- 
bate and bring about votes on the con- 
ference reports on the supply bills was 
described by him as out of the question. 
He would not favor it, he said, even 
though it were possible to obtain cloture. 
Can Force Extra Session 

“It settles down to this:” said the In- 
diana Senator, “if the minority wants to 
force an extra session, they have it in 
their power so to do. But we know that 
they will have to accept the responsibil- 
ity for it, and we will be willing to go to 
the country with it on that basis.” 

Senator Watson said that continual 
agitation for expenditure of public funds 
is damaging to business, because “every- 
where business interests and individuals 





Grounds, calendar bills, 10 a. m.; Banking 
jand Currency, subcommitte surveying na- 
tional and Federal Reserve banking system, 
10 a. m., and subcommitte considering nom- 
ination of Eugene Meyer, afternoon; Com- 
merce, hearing on limitation of oil imports, 
10 a. m. 

Feb. 3.—Public Lands, hearing on Kelly 
oil shale charges, 10 a. m.; Banking and 
Currency, subcommittee considering nomi- 
nation of Eugene Meyer, hour net set; Na- 
val Affairs, executive; Pensions, executive. 

Feb, 4.—Special select committee on Post 
Office leases, 10 a. m.; Agriculture, execu- 
tive; Banking and Currency, subcommittee 
surveying national and Federal Reserve 
banking systems, 10 a. m.; Commerce, ex- 
ecutive. 

_Feb. 5.—Military Affairs, executive; spe- 
cial select committee on Post Office leases, 
10 a. m, 


House 


Feb. Agriculture, Aboretum bill; ex- 
ecutive. Merchant Marine, floating can- 
néries bill; executive. Naval Affairs, pri- 
vate pill; executive. 

Feb. 3.—Judiciary; executive. 
Affairs, private bills; executive. 
Lands, executive. Veterans’ 
struction of hospitals; 10 a. m. (also Feb. 
5 and 6.) Foreign Affairs, 10:30 a. m. 
Appropriations, Navy appropriation bill; 
executive. 

Feb. 4.—-Banking and Currency, State 
| taxat of national banks; 10:30 a. m, 
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Military 
Public 
Affairs, con- 
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are wondering how much additional tax 
they will have to pay.” This condition 
can only delay the recovery that has been 
started, according to the Senator, who 
repeated his conviction that the country 
is going to object to having Congress “in 
almost continuous session.” In this, he 
referred to the possibility that if an 
extra session were called it would prob- 
ably run through to. the time of the next 
regular session in December, and thence 
until that session had disposed of its 
business. 


Government ‘Traps Badgers 
Damaging Landing Fields 


As in the days of the Pony Express, 
the burrowing badger still menaces the 
lives and limbs of Uncle Sam’s mail car- 
riers. Recently the Bureau of Biolog- 
ical Survey of the Department of Agri- 
culture assigned’ Government Hunter 
Fred Cole, of Rawlins, Wyo., to the 
air mail field at Wamsutter to trap 
badgers that were digging holes and 


causing a serious hazard to airplanes 
on the landing field. 


| (Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 
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of the Canadian rum-runner “Josephine 
K” was sent to the Canadian Legation 
Jan. 31, according to information ob- 
tained orally at the Department of State 
on that date. 

The Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, stated orally that he had not 
discussed the case of the “Josephine K” 
with the Canadian Prime Minister, R. B. 
Bennett. 


New York City Denies 
Pollution of Beaches 
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United States Department of Justice. 
The chart has been compiled by the Department of Justice on the 
basis of crime returns submitted monthly, from January to De- 
cember, 1930, inclusive, from 58 cities with a population of 100,000 
or more each. The crimes included are the offenses of the Part I 
Classes of Uniform Classification of Offenses. Exclusive of defec- 
tive and incomplete returns, a comparison of the figures submitted 
by the cities which contributed returns for November and Decem- 
ber indicates that the fluctuations in the number of offenses of the 
Part I Classes in December, with the exception of robbery, were 
practically insignificant; the number of offenses of robbery re- 





New Jersey Opposes Motion on 
File in Supreme Court 


The City of New York, Jan. 31, filed 
a motion in the Supreme Court of the 
United States for leave to amend its 
answer previously filed in the original 
|action instituted by the State of New Jer- 
sey charging the city with improper pol- 
lution of waters along its ocean front 
by disposition of refuse in the Atlantic 
Ocean at points too near the New Jersey 
coast. 

The nature of the motion, it is set out, 
is to amend the answer to conform to 
the proof offered by the city and re- 
ceived by the Special Master, Edward 
K. Campbell, who has taken proofs pre- 
paratory to making findings and a report 
to the Court. The New York brief points 
out that no objection to the proof of- 
fered was made by New Jersey counsel 
on the ground of surprise or failure to 
plead special defenses. The motion is 
not made for purposes of delay, it is 
added. : 

New Jersey has also filed a brief op- 
posing the New York City motion. “This 
motion,” the opposition brief declares, 
“is an expedient adopted by defendant 
to prevent the argument of the case on 
the date fixed by the Special Master and 
the disposition thereof within a‘ reason- 
| able time thereafter.” 

New Jersey points out that “it is im- 
portant to avoid as much as possible de- 
lay in the final determination of this case 
because the continuance of this public 
nuisance during the Summer season im- 
poses upon New Jersey’s municipalities 
many thousands of ditions of expenses” 
to clean its beaches, 
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ported, however, continu€d to show a slight increase in December, 
as in previous months. 


Railroad O 


P position to Waterways 


Charged by Representative Mansfield 


Federal Bond Issue for Early Completion of Improve- 
ments Advocated by Texan 


Representative Mansfield (Dem.), of 
Columbus, Tex., in the House, Jan. 31, 
said railroads have renewed a_ fight 
against waterway improvement which he 
claimed is unfortunate for the people of 
the interior of the country. He advo- 
cated enactment into law of the Ship- 
stead-Mansfield Proposal (S. 5082 and 
H. R. 14564) for a bond issue of a half 
billion dollars to insure early completion 
of the country’s waterway transportation 
system. 


is to guarantee completion within about 
five years of all waterway navigation 
projects having congressional approval, 
according to Mr. Mansfield. The pro- 
gram, he explained, would include ports 
and inland waterways; both river and 
canal, intracoastal and connecting water- 
ways; connecting channels of the Great 
Lakes; and a 27-foot channel on the 
St. Lawrence from Lake Ontario down 
to the point where the river passes 
wholly within the jurisdiction of Canada. 
He criticized what he characterized as 
the dribbling policy of the Government 
on the subject. 

“The engineers report that we now 
have authorized and uncompleted proj- 
ects aggregating about $500,000,000,” he 
stated. “Other projects are being added 
by each recurring river and harbor bill, 
adding probably from $30,000,000 to 
$40,000,000 annually. It also requires 
approximately $20,000,000 a year for 
maintenance of our ports and navigable 
waters and each succeeding project, upon 
completion, 
cost, Our annual appropriations in re- 
cent years for all these purposes com- 
bined have been ranging from $50,000,- 
000 to $60,000,000. If we are to be lim- 
ited to these amounts, one-third of which 
is to be first deducted for maintenance 
purposes, it is very evident that it will 
be many years before practical naviga- 
tion can be extended to our inland 
waters. 

“Included in our inland authorizations 
are such projects as the deepening of the 
connecting channels of the Great Lakes, 
the Illinois River connection with Lake 
Michigan; intracoastal waterways, At- 


Plan Offered to Aid 


Producers of Cotton 


Senator Smith Urges Federal 
Purchase .of Surplus 


Purchase of the present cotton surplus ; 


by the Federal Farm Board to be held 
for the farmer with the farmer agreeing 
to reduce his acreage to the extent of the 
cotton so held was advocated by Senator 
Smith (Dem.), of South Carolina, Jan. 
31, in a radio address broadcast from 
Station WMAL and affiliated stations of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, un- 
der the auspices of The Washington 
Star. 

The stabilization corporation for cot- 
ton would purchase the surplus, Senator 
Smith said, and would allotate to the 
farmer “under contract the amount of 
his ordinary production and hold this 
amount of cotton for him until the mar- 
keting period of 1931 without any mone- 
tary investment on the farmer’s part.” 
“The corporation, when the cotton is sold, 
would deduct the purchase price plus 
the carrying charges, the farmer receiv- 
ing the net profit,” he said. 

“This would be tantamount to the 
farmer making a crop in the warehouse 
at a price much cheaper than he can 
produce it on his land, with the proba- 
bility of a good profit,” he stated. 

(An authorized summary of the 
address will be printed in the issue 

of Feb. 3.) 


adds* to this maintenance | 





lantic and Gulf; and such important riv- 
ers as the Tennessee, the James, the Al- 
legheny, the Kanawha, the upper Mis- 
sissippi and the upper Missouri. These 
projects alone involve ultimate expendi- 
tures of over $300,000,000 and embrace 
more than 2,000 miles of navigable chan- 
nels. Other equally important rivers 
may soon be added. The question is, how 
long are we willing to wait for the com- 


{pletion of these waterways and what 


! s - "a0: 
The purpose of these identic measures dng are we willing to pay for the de- 


ay? 
“Under the bond Jesue as proposed in 


the Shipstead-MansSfield bill, practically 
all of our most needed waterway im- 


| provements can be made and completed 


within. about five years. It would result 
in saving to the Government about $200,- 
000,000 on cost of construction. It 
would also afford work for a great army 
of men, about 5,000,000 of whom, as 
shown by recent surveys, are now with- 
out employment. 


Is Defended by 


Chairman Snell 


Purpose Is to Expedite Ma- 
jority Program in House, 
Says Leader, Not to En- 
force Any ‘Gag’ Order 


The purpose of the House Committee 
on Rules is to forward the legislative 
program of the Administration, and to 
carry out the dictates of the majority, 
Representative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, 
N. Y., Chairman of | that Committee 
stated on the floor of the House Jan, 31. 
Mr. Snell said he desired to point opt 
some of the flaws in the statements of 
those who now seek a liberalization of 
the rules of the House. 

“The Rules Committee of the House 
corresponds to the board of directors of 
a business organization, and as such 
can be changed by the House whenever 
it feels that the Committee does not 
reflect the sentiment of the majority,” 
Mr. Snell said. 


In reply to the recent speeches of 
Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Amer- 
icus, Ga., Mr. Snell said: 

Prior Situation Described { 

“When the present minority party wa 
last in control of the House, the entir 
power was in the hands of one man, 
the Speaker, who shared his authority 
| with no other man. No Member of the 
present minority party at that time went 
on record seeking a liberalization of 
rules. It is easy enough for the minority 
leaders to say what they will do if they 
organize the next Congress for they 
know very well that they will not or- 
ganize it.” 

At this point, Mr. Crisp told the 
Speaker that he believed the minority 
party has an excellent chance of organ- 
| izing the next Congress. 

“Instead of a triumvirate,” Mr. Snell 
continued, “as it is charged controls the 
majority party in the House, there is 
one-man leadership on the minority side, 
and the best part of this is that he 
makes them like it. Before minority 
members seek a cleaning-up of the or- 
ganization on the other side of the 
House, they should first clean up their 
own side.” 

Much Talk Held Political 

“In regard to the discharge rule change 
as requested by Mr. Crisp, I will say 
that it is a hard rule to make and a 
very difficult one to enforce. Unless you 
want to change the whole system of the 
— you should not change a small 
part. 

“What I would like to know is how 
can the majority of the House ‘gag’ 
itself so that the majority can not do 
what the majority wants done. It is 
difficult for me to take the poundings 
that I have taken on the floor of this 
House, when I knew the men often mak- 
ing the statements were only being 
demagogues, for they often came to 
me afterwards and told me that what 
they had said was not personal but was 
said only for political reasons.” 

In reply to a statement by Repre- 
sentative Knutson (Rep.), of St. Cloud, 
Minn., Mr. Snell said he concurred in, th 
view that Congress was only a r if 
stamp during the Administration of the 
late President Wilson. 








Kentucky Acquires State 
Park by Private Gift 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

Frankfort, Jan. 31. 
Cumberland Falls in Whitley County 
has passed into the possession of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky and will be- 
come a State park, it was announced yes- 

terday by Governor Flem D. Sampson. 
The money for the purchase of the 
property, amounting to $400,000, was do- 
nated by the family of the late United 
States Senator T. Coleman du Pont, of 
Delaware, who was a native of Ken- 
tucky, the announcement said. The prop- 
}erty was purchased from the Cumber- 
jland River Power Company and sw)sid- 

iaries, 
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t AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusBlisHED WitHoUT COMMENT 


ots 
Good Equipment 
Is Vital in War, 

Says Mr. Britten 


Tells Women’s Conference 


Of Need for Prepared-| 


ness; Mr. Davison Refers 
To Air Progress 


Stating that the principal nations of 
the world owe this country many billions 
of dollars, Representative Britten 
(Rep.), of Chicago, Ill., in an address 
Jan. 31 to the Women’s Patriotic Con- 
ference on National Defense declared 
that “debtors are not generally con- 
cerned over the misfortunes of their 
creditors; nations in particular might 
benefit greatly by a war between the 
United States and some other power or 
combination of powers.” 

The largest military air demonstra- 
tions ever held in the country will be 
performed in May by Army Air Corps 
planes to give the public first-hand op- 
portunity to see the latest types of fight- 
ing planes, F. Trubee Davison, the As- 
sistant Secretary of War in charge of 
ayiation, said in his address to the con- 


oye 
- New Developments 
Mr. Davison also described the devel- 
. opment of modern pursuit planes and 
their fighting equipment. He said that 
the latest pursuit planes could attain 
a speed of 192 miles an hour. | : 

The full text of Representative Brit- 
ten’s address follows: 

“The fact that patriotic women from 
all parts of the United States are meet- 
ing in conference on the national de: 
fense is the best evidence that the 
mothers, wives, and sisters of the men 
who will ultimately have to do the ac- 
tual fighting in the event of another 
war are intent upon seeing that our 
men shall not be handicapped at the 
start, as was so woefully apparent when 
Congress determined to enter the World 
War. 

“If it ever again becomes necessary 
for us to resort to force for the protec- 
tion of American life and property, we 


should at least equip our men with the} 


most modern fighting implements and 
then surround them with every possible 
safeguard. 

Criticizes Pacifists 

“Any show of weakness or failure in 
our national defense program will invite 
disaster and humiliation. The pacifists’ 
appeal for our leadership in total dis- 
armament as an evidence of our confi- 
dence in the world’s innocuous state is 
as inconsiderate as any other attempt 
to defy human nature. 

“Nations are but composites of human 
beings. The principal nations of the 
world today owe us many millions of 
dollars. Debtors are not generally con- 
cerned over the misfortune of their credi- 
tors; nations in particular might benefit 
greatly by a war between the United 
States and some other power or combi- 
nation of powers. 

“It is important that the American 
Navy be kept in the very highest state 
of efficiency and preparedness. Its size 
and numbers are limited by the Wash- 
ington and the London conferences, but 
its effectiveness is limited by congres- 
Sional appropriations and wise legisla- 
tion. You patriotic women can play a 
real part in seeing that Congress does 
its full duty in its proper care of ma- 
terial and men. 

“Every commercial port on _ earth 
should know and understand that Amer- 
ican commerce will have the same meas- 
ure of protection in war time that it en- 
joys in times of peace; that confiscation 
of neutral commerce by warring nations 
will not be countenanced. 

“The President of the United States 
stands solidly behind a Navy second to 
none and in line with the requirements 
of the London Treaty.” 

Mr. Davison’s Address 

An authorized summary of Assistant 
Secretary Davison’s address follows in 
full text: 

Approximately 75,000,000 residents of 
the United States will have an oppor- 
tunity in May to see Army Air Corps 
planes either going to or taking part in 
the largest military air demonstration 
ever undertaken in this country. These 
exercises will provide a first hand oppor- 
tunity for the public to see the latest 
type of fighting planes. 

Two years ago, pursuit planes had 
high speeds of 165 miles an hour and 

‘ cruising speeds of 135 miles. Today 
their high speeds are 192 miles an hour 
and they cruise at the rate of 2% miles 
a minute. 

Next to speed, or rather combined with 
their speed, is the ability of pursuit 
planes to climb to and fight in high al- 
titudes. The combat ceiling of pursuit 
planes two years ago was about 21,000 
an today it is in the vicinity of 30,000 
eet. 

_ Improvements have also been made 
ee making pursuit planes more effective 
h aerial warfare. The 1929 pursuit 
planes carried two .30-caliber machine 
guns, each with a range of 2,500 yards. 
Now a .50-caliber gun has taken the 
place of one of the .30’s, and it has a 
range of nearly 5,000 yards. In addi- 
tion, the destructive force of the .50- 
caliber gun is much greater than that 
of the .30. A .50-caliber bullet is no 
bigger than my finger, yet it strikes 
with the force of a weight in excess of 
5 tons. 
Improved Bombs 
Bombs carried by pursuit planes have 


also been improved by means of a super- | 
sensitive fuse that detonates the bomb | 


on contact with surfaces as light as air- 
plane wing fabrics, In other words, 
modern pursuit pilots, instead of coming 
within close range of a bombing forma- 
tion flying wing to wing and bristling 
with machine guns, may engage in mid- 
air bombardment from comparatively 
safe altitudes and use long-range ma- 
chine guns as well. 
also be used against observation bal- 
loons and dirigibles. 

Two years ago our bombing planes 
had crews of five, flew at the rate of 
105 miles an hour and carried bomb 
loads of only 2,000 pounds. Their ceil- 
ing was less than 8 miles above sea 
level. Our new bombers have crews of 
six, have a speed of 130 miles an hour 
and carry bomb loads of 4,000 pounds. 
These flying fortresses are equipped 
with four machine guns and have a 
cruising range of almost 700 miles. 
Their altitude limit, when fully loaded, 
is 16,500 feet. Two years ago it took 
a bomber, carrying a load of 2,000 
pounds, an hour to climb to 15,000 feet, 
whereas today that altitude can be 
reached in 33% minutes and with a full 
bomb load of about 2 tons, 

Observation Units 

Army observation units are being 
equipped, as rapidly as possible, with 
planes that are faster and better than 
those of two years ago. Our new ob- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


These bombs can} 


ARE PreseNteD Herrin, Bera 
BY THE UNITED Srates. Dairy 


corruption in the Police Department of 
the District of Columbia, 

Senator Tydings, in his criticism of the 
measure, declared that the action of rati- 
fication of the Eighteenth Amendment 
was taken by “about 4,000 men,” re- 
ferring to the Legislatures’ ratification, 
and added that then people did not vote 
on the question. He referred to the fact 
that the people of Illinois voted two to 
one in a referendum against prohibition 
notwithstanding the fact that the Illi- 
nois Legislature ratified the constitu- 
tional amendment. 

At the time of ratification, he said, 
from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 men were 
under arms. 

Replying to a suggestion from Sena- 
tor Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, that 
“half of that number were under age 
and couldn’t have voted,” Senator Tyd- 
ings said that “if the Senator wants to 
make such unfounded statements, he 
should make them in his own time,” 

“The Constitutlon was once a great 
document,” Senator Tydings said, “but 
today it is of no consequence because 
legislative bodies violate it every day.” 

The Maryland Senator said that twice 
as many men. have been shot down in 
the enforcement of prohibition as were 
killed or died of wounds in the Ameri- 
can Army in the Spanish-American War. 


| Declares Matter Should 
Be Handled by States 


| those opposing the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment are “not yelling for the whiskey 
bottle or the wine bottle or the beer keg. 
That’s not the issue. The prohibition 
question should never have been made a 
national question. It should have been 


| of their people.” 

The Maryland Senator said that public 
opinion must be back of the law before 
it can be enforced. 
| would favor giving $300,000,000 to place 
enforcement agents in sufficient numbers 
throughout the country to enforce the 
law, because actual enforcement would 
| cause the people to rise against the pres- 
ent law. “There is no enforcement in 
this country,” he asserted. “There never 


the States. 

“It is wrong to state that those who 
|oppose the Eighteenth Amendment are 
| wets,” Senator Tydings continued. 
Senator Morrison (Dem.), of North 


law should be enforced by “A deeper 
}reverence for the Constitution of our 
|country.” Stating that the Senator from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from Mary- 
land had based their argument on. the 
premise that prohibition is corrupt, Sen- 
ator Morrison denied such an assertion. 
| Pointing out that he came from a sec- 
tion of the country in which the matter 
of States’ rights had been championed, 
he asserted that “There is no force what- 
ever in these new found champions of 
States’ rights.” 

Senator Morrison gave notice that he 
as a “dry” with millions of other mem- 
bers of the minority party who feel as 
he does, would “fight to the utmost of 
our rights under the rules of the party” 
against “binding the consciences of our 
people” by the leaders of the party on 
prohibition, 


Declares Provision Violates 
Principles of Constitution 


Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, in opposing consideration of the 
Howell measure, declared it contains 
provisions which are violative of the 
fundamentai principles of constitutional 
liberty. He said the whole question is 
one of strong governmental regulation, 
and that it cannot be argued it is a 
| question of prohibiting. 


he said. “Poisons are regulated as to 
how and where they may be obtained.” 

Senator Walsh contended that the 
provision making it an offense to take 
a drink in public, is unconstitutional, He 
said he had referred the question to at- 
torneys of the Anti Saloon League, and 
had been assured that they knew of no 
court decision in which it had been held 
that the act of taking a drink of liquor 
constituted a violation of the law. 

Senator Howell replied that the pro- 
vision was included in the Sheppard 
District of Columbia Prohibition Act, in 
force prior to the adoption of the Na- 
tional Act. 

Certain provisions of the Sheppard 
Act were not repealed by adoption of 
the National Act, Senator Howell said, 
and this provision is included in that 
group. The only aim of the present 
proposed legislation, he said, is to repeal 
the Sheppard Act and ‘to reenact the 
effective clauses to clarify the law, 

“In no part of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act,” Senator Walsh rejoined, “is 
it held that taking a drink is a violation 
of the law. And yet it is now contem- 
plated that we enact an extension of 
powers under that law. 

Those who urge the enactment of the 
proposed bill, Senator Walsh said, are 





The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Jan. 31, 1931 


10 a. m.—The President pressed an 
electric button starting the flow of 
natural gas from Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia into Washington. 

10:30 a. m.—Col, Arthur Woods, 
chairman of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, called to 
discuss progres of the Committee’s 
work, 

11:30 a. m.—The Minister of Hon- 
duras, Dr. Don Ernesto Argueta, called 
to pay his respects. ; 

11:45 a. m.—The Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, 
called to discuss with the President 
the proposed reorganization of the 
Government of the Virgin Islands, 

12:15 p. m.—Representative Drane 
(Dem.), of Lakeland, Fla., called with 
B. C. Skinner, of Dunedin, Fla., to pre- 
sent the President with two boxes of 
prize-winning oranges from the Flor- 
ida Mid-Winter Orange Festival at 
Winter Haven. 

12:30 p. m.—Lieut. Gen. Edgar Jad- 
win, retired, former Chief of Engineers 
of the Army, called to pay his re- 
Spects, 

2:45 p. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L, Stimson, called to present 
members of the class of 1888 of Yale 
University. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 





Senator Tydings declared further that) 


left to the States. They know the sense | 


He said that he} 


will be any. You’ve got to return it to} 


Carolina, declared that the prohibition | 


“There is no prohibition of poisons,” | 


Prohibition Enforcement Policy 
Discussed in Senate and House 


Senate Devotes Entire Day to Dry Debate Opened by Sen- 
ator Howell’s Effort to Establish His Measure 
As Unfinished Business ~ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


magnifying the importance of prohibi- 
tion legislation in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and are standing in the way of 
much more necessary and important 
measures, 


Dry Referendums Asked 
By Representative Lehlbach 


Congressional action to repeal the 

Eighteenth Amendment by adopting the 
resolution (H. J. Res. 477) by which the 
question of prohibition repeal would be 
submitted to the vote of the people 
through State conventions was urged in 
the House Jan. 31 by Representative 
Lehlbach (Rep.), of Newark, N. J., 
sponsor of the measure. 
_ Mr, Lehlbach in his address before 
the House declared that it now is the 
“plain duty” of Congress to act at once, 
since the “tumuit and shouting” over 
the report of the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement 
thas measurably died down. 

Two certain facts are expressed in the 
Wickersham report, he said. The Com- 
mission is practically unanimous that 
the Eighteenth Amendment is not ob- 
served and not enforced, while the ma- 
jority of the Commission state their 
belief that the Eighteenth Amendment 
never can be adequately enforced, Mr. 
Lehlbach asserted. 

“Tf the labors of the Commission are 
not to be wholly scrapped,” he said, 
“these two propositions are the founda- 
tion upon which a new dispensation 
must be built.” 

His resolution, Representative Lehl- 
bach explained, would restore to the re- 
| spective States the right to inaugurate 
|and maintain their own policies with re- 
| spect to the regulation of the traffic in 
alcoholic beverages. Prohibition would 
continue in effect in those States in 
which the policy now exists by State 
law. 


Power to Prevent Shipments 


Into Dry Territory 


If the amendment were enacted as a 
result of the adoption of his resolution, 
he said, Congress then would be per- 
mitted to pass any reasonable legisla- 
tion to protect each State in carrying 
out its own policy. Congress also would 
be empowered to supervise and control 
the manufacture and distribution of in- 
toxicating beverages throughout the 
country in order to prevent shipments 
|from entering dry territory. 

“The exercise of such powers,” Mr. 
Lehlbach said, “wouid be so manifestly 
lyeasonable and just that it would re- 
|ceive the whole-heartea support of the 
people instead of awakening their re- 
séntment.” 

Representative Lehlbach was inter- 
rupted several times. Representative 
Dunbar (Rep.), of New Albany, Ind., said 
the majority of the States had some 
prohibition law in force when the Vol- 
stead Act was enacted and asked how 
many of the States have more drastic 
prohibition laws than the Volstead Act. 
Mr. Lehlbach said he did not know but 
he understood that about 26 of the States 
| had prohibition laws at the time of the 
Volstead enactment. 


Representative Cochran 


To Offer Two Measures 


Representative Cochran (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., in a written statement Jan. 
31, said he would introduce on Feb. 2 
two measures: One to amend the Vol- 
stead Act to permit manufacture of 3.75 
per cent alcohol by weight; the other to 
amend the Webb-Kenyon Act to permit 
States which do not want such bever- 
ages to prohibit its manufacture, sale 
and importation. Mr. Cochran’s state- 
| ment follows in full text: 

Entertaining the view that the people 
of the country will continue to rebel 
|against the Eighteenth Amendment and 
Volstead Act until the right of the State 
| to determine whether or not cereal bev- 
}erages shall be sold within its borders 
lis restored, I will offer two bills in_the 
House Monday, one to amend the Vol- 
| stead Act so as to permit the manufac- 
ture of 3.75 per centum of alcohol by 
weight, and another amending the Webb- 
Kenyon Act which will assure to the 
States not desiring the manufacture and 
sale of such beverages within its bounda- 
ries the right to prohibit its manufac- 
ture and sale, as well as importation. 

Briefly, the bills would make it legal 
for a State if it so desired to manu- 
| facture and ‘sell beverages not intoxicat- 
ing in fact and at the same time let the 
dry States continue to enforce their pro- 
hibition laws in any way they desired. 

Former Governor Al Smith in a 
speech in New York last Wednesday 
evening defended the doctrine of States 
rights, asserting that no one wants to 
make Kansas wet when Kansas desires 
to be dry, but adding that Kansas has no 
right to tell/#ther States to be dry. My 
bills are in line with Governor Smith’s 
views, as they will permit Kansas or any 
other State to remain dry and at _the 
same time permit Missouri, New York 
or any other State to sell nonintoxicat- 
ing cereal beverages if the Legislatures 
of those State enact legislation so per- 
mitting. 


. : 3 
‘One Unanimous Conclusion 


Of Commission Cited 


The Wickersham Commission came to 
one unanimous conclusion and that was 
that there was no adequate observance 
nor adequate enforcement of the Fight- 
eenth Amendment and the Volstead Act. 

Following my announcement some 
time time ago that I proposed to intro- 
duce such legislation, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr, Beck, two weeks 
later endorsed the plan, which is assur- 
ance that the plan is constitutional. The 
legislation, if enacted, will not mean the 
return of the saloon, because the States 
desiring to permit the manufacture and 
sale of nonintoxicating beverages can 
provide a method of distribution other 
than through the saloon, | 

The passage.of such bills would mean 
that the prohibition question to a large 
extent would be solved, in my opinion, 
and if such a plan worked out success- 
fully then at a later date the question 
of submitting an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to extend to the States the 
same right in regard to the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors could be 
considered. 

I cannot see how any dry Representa- 
tive or dry Senator could object to the 
passage. of legislation that will extend 
to his State the same right it now en- 
joys in regard to prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale and importation of intoxi- 
cating and  non-intoxicating liquors 
within its borders. : 


” 








In Denying Ballot 


To Communists 


Representative Fish Sends, 
Request to Legislators and | 
Officials for Support of | 
Recommendation 


Officials of all States and heads of all 
State Legislatures have been addressed 
by letter by Representative Fish (Rep.), 
of Garrison, N. Y., chairman of the Spe- 
cial House Committee for the Investiga- 
tion of Communist Activities, contain- 
ing a copy of the Committee’s report and 
asking for consideration of the recom- | 
mendation to have; the Communist Party | 
excluded from the ballot. Mr. Fish’s 
letter follows in full text: 

“T am enclosing a copy of the report 
submitted by the Special Committee to 
investigate the activities and propaganda 
of the Communists in the United States. 

Recommendation Cited 

“T desire to call your attention to 
recommendation No. 14, on pages 64, 65 
and 66, suggesting that appropriate ac- 
tion be taken by the Legislatures and 
the executive in each State, to have the 
Communist Party excluded from the bal- 
lot. The arguments for this action are 
presented in the report beginning at the 
top of page 7 and continuing through 
page 17.” : 

(The Committee’s report was printed 
in full text as a supplement to the issue 
of The United States Daily on Jan. 19.) 








A committee of five was appointed 


authorities in order to exclude lumber 





crest of some 


that sensation? 


ways find in the 
nerve-wracking 


suffocation almost . . . much as the pioneer 
motorists looked back on the days when they 
satin clouds of dust behind plodding teams of 
horses. Each month they find increasing 
pleasure in the pathways of the sky... 
slipping down to bright Havana, to Panama 


or Peru. 


Unless you are too old to readjust your 
habits to new aspects of life, some day you 


Jan. 31 by Representative Fish to urgejtee to consider ways and means of pro- 
immediate action on proper Government|tecting the interests of free American 


YOU know the sudden breath-taking sense of 
exaltation when your car emerges on the 


which you look for miles out to sea or over 
billowing rows of mountains below. What is 


...a feeling that your human faculties have 
been miraculously extended ... it is a slight 
taste of divinity! 

How immeasurably greater this sense of 
divine exaltation is when gliding high in the 
heavens, looking serenely down upon the color- 
ful, silent world below! It is a feeling known 
only to those who have learned from personal 
experience the tranquil glory of flight. 

Those who know the freedom of the air- 


¢ 
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Department of Agriculture 
The device shown is used in the beef grading and stamping service 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in grading and stamping beef at request of 
packers and other handlers. This stamp is the Federal guaranty 
of the quality 6f the meat. The apparatus consists essentially of 
a roller, on the surface of which are deep-cutting metal letters, 
rotating on a metal frame attached to a handle. A harmless ink is 
laid upon the letters by two felt rollers. As the roller is rotated 
by pressure against the meat, stamping the class and grade names, 
the letters are automatically cleaned by a revolving brush. 
LOL lll lle lll Ot III I ee eee 
produced by convict labor in on vict or forced labor in Soviet Russia, 
The following statement was made pub-| the following resolution was adopted by 
lic by Mr. Fish Jan, 31: . .. |@ unanimous vote: 
At a meeting of the steering commit-| “Resolved that the Chair appoint a 
committee of five to take up for imme- 
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labor from the effects of alleged con- [Continued on Page 7, Column 4. 
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magnificent headland from 


It is a sudden sense of power 


communication. 


old paths of earth something 
- - . a sense of restraint, of 


The pilot and mechanic 


formance ability for which 
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On Vacuum Tube 
Defended in Brief 


General Electric Company 
Opposes Review of Ap- 
peals Court Decision by 
Supreme Court 


Opposing review of the vacuum radio 
tube patent decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit, the 
|General Electric Company has just filed 
a brief in the Supreme Court of the 
United States in which it is asserted 
that the case, DeForest Radio Company 
v. General Electric Company, No. 630, 
is “an ordinary patent case with the 
|} usual issue” such as the court “will not 
| bring up on certiorari unless it is neces- 
sary to reconcile decisions of Circuit 
Courts of Appeals on the same patents.” 
| The litigation, according to the brief, 
|arises over the validity of the so-called 
Langmuir patent for a “vacuum” radio 
tube, “the tube in general use through- 
out the country today.” The DeForest 
Company, owning the patent for the De- 
Forest audion, a gaseous tube, aban- 
doned the use of gas in its tubes, it is 
charged, and thereby infringed the Lang- 
muir patent after it was issued. The 
|Langmuir tubes came into commercial 
use, the brief just filed alleges, and “be- 
}cause of their stability, reproducibility 
and power they are used on a large scale 
in radio, in wire telephony and in other 
important arplications.” The General 
| Electric Company, owner of the Lang- 
;muir patent, instituted suit for infringe- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 8.] 





will fly. Fortunate are those men and women 
who today recognize that the realm of the 
skies is offering a fresh lease on life. The 
blithe spirit of a new renaissance is in the air. 
It is hard for those who feel it to interpret 
its significance, though we see the faces 
of men turning upward, and we see the far 
places of the earth brought nearer in friendly 


The great tri-motored, all-metal planes of 
1931 are truly yachts that bring you safety not 
only as sure as the safety of your yachts upon 
the sea, but as luxurious and as restful. These 
new planes free your thoughts from mechani- 
cal limitations, just as you are today above the 
concerns of the engine-room of a steamship. 


in their forward 


control cabin have every mechanical device 
necessary for day or night flying in all seasons. 
Fundamentally the new plane is designed as 
close to mechanical perfection as possible, 
with all the strength and extraordinary per- 


Ford planes are 


famous. Beautiful as a jewel, it spreads its 


wings like burnished silver, to fly with the 


smooth grace of an albatross over sea, over 
land, over deserts or arctic wastes. 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Of New Vegetable 
-+Varieties Studied 


‘Department of Agriculture 


© . Examines Composition of 
. Several Newcomers to 
* - American Dietary 


Although several new varieties of fresh 
bles are included in the circular on 
“diet entitled “Proximate Composition of 
* Fresh Vegetables,” just issued by the 
‘Bureau of Home Economics of the De- 
“partment of A iculture, the nutrition 
‘workers of the Bureau still need reliable 
“§nformation on the chemical value of 
“such new vegetables as Chinese cabbage, 
“broccoli and dasheens, the Department 
“announced Jan. 30. The announcement, 
“regarding the circular (No. 146-C), fol- 
lows in full text: 

The American dietary now includes 
‘several varieties of fresh vegetables, not 
“common a few years ago. Dietitians, 
_mutrition workers, and others concerned 
with the selection of foods need reliable 

information. as to the chemical composi- 
.tion and nutritive value of such new- 
comers as Chinese cabbage, broccoli, 
dasheens, and a score more that were re- 
cently considered new or unusual. 


Many Analyses Made 


_ Since the last revision of Atwater and 
“Bryant’s bulletin entitled “The Chemical 
Composition of American Food Mate- 
rials,” known as O. E. S. Bulletin 28, 
many proximate analyses of vegetables 
“have been made. These have yielded 
later information on the composition of 
the commoner vegetables, as well as fig- 
‘ures on many new varieties. This mate- 
rial is now presented in, Circular 146-C, 
by Charlotte Chatfield and Georgian 
Adams, specialists in foods and nutrition 
‘of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
«United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The circular is entitled ““Proximate 
Composition of Fresh Vegetables.” It 
follows a similar publication on the prox- 
imate composition of fresh fruits. 
The tables include 121 varieties and 
classes of vegetables. The investigators 
~were careful to choose representative and 
varied samples of each vegetable, and to 
exclude samples that differed too widely 
from the usual types and conditions of 
the vegetable as found on the market. 
The tables show the percentage of 
refuse for each vegetable as purchased 
and the composition of the edible por- 
tion. The content ofwater, protein, fat, 
ash, and carbohydrates (fiber. sugars, and 
starch) and the fuel value per 100 grams 
and per pound are given. These give 
some of the information needed in cal- 
culating the nutritive value of foods. 
Circular 146-C may be obtained free 
while the supply lasts from the Office of 
Information, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 


State Restricts Use 
Of Butter Substitutes 


New Hampshire Orders Dairy 
Product at Institution Meals 


‘ 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Jan. 31. 

Only butter made from cows’ milk 
may be served hereafter at meals in 
State institutions, according to a ruling 
made by Governor John.G. ;Winant and 
his executive council, it is announced at 
the Governor’s office. 

The decision, it was stated, followed 
a hearing upon butter substitutes. The 
use of substitutes for cooking purposes, 
the announcement said, will be permitted 
at the discretion of institution officials. 


Laboratory Planned | 
For Study of Fever 


Research in Montana Proposed 
In Senate Measure 


| 


| had special training in foods and nutri-|eral rule, no marketable crop against | 


New Cotton 
For Farm Produce 


Mesh Material Used on One 
Side So Customers Can 
See Contents 


A cotton bag has been perfected to 
hold individual orders of farm products 
sold by retail. grocery stores, the De- 
partment of has just an- 
nounced. One side of the bag is of mesh 
material thus allowing the customer to 
see the contents, acco to the an- 
nouncement, which follows in full text: 

The bag devised by the United States 
Department of ulture, in coopera- 
tion with the North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering is a 
result of the Department’s search for 
new uses for cotton. It is now being 
offered to the trade in small sizes suit- 
able for packaging potatoes, onions and 
other farm products for sale to the re- 
tail customer. The bag is woven in one 
piece of cloth, but one side is of very 


open mesh so that the contents may be | 
€ The_ other | 
side of fine mesh permits the printing | 


seen readily by the buyer, 


of the brand. 

This ‘duplex’ 
grocer the time necessary to weigh each 
individual order. It also prevents cus- 
tomers from picking over the produce, 
a habit which is often irritating to the 
grocer and hard on the produce. This 
bag is more adapted to the ready pack- 
age in many instances than is a paper 
bag, and when the bag is empty, the 
housewife can ringe the sizing out of it 
and use it as a dust cloth. 

The new bag was produced and put 
into use too late this season to be used 
as a container for a very large volume 
of farm produce. The attractiveness of 
the package, however, and the fact that 
bags made from this “duplex” material 
can compete with other bags in price 
are two of the features which promise 
te make it popular during the coming 
year in packaging farm products for the 
consumer. 


Pamphlet Prepared 
To Aid Families in 
Cutting Food Costs 


Information Prepared by) 
Nutrition Specialists of | 
The Department of Agri- 
culture and Red Cross 


To help families with reduced incomes 
in purchasing low-cost foods which will 
provide proper nourishment for the body, 
a leafiet has just been prepared and 
made available to relief workers in the 
drought and unemployment areas of the 
country, through the cooperation of nu- 
trition specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture and the American Red Cross, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the Department. 


The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

A leaflet on low-cost foods has just{ 
been made available to relief workers in 
the drought-affected areas and in sec- 
tions where unemployment has seriously 
reduced family incomes. Dr. Hazel K. 
Stiebeling, Bureau of Home Economics; 
Miriam Birdseye, Extension Service, 
Department of Agriculture, and Clyde 
B. Schuman, of the American Red Cross, 
are the nutrition specialists who pre- 
pared the leaflet at the request of the 
National Drought Relief Committee. 

Because food that satisfies the appe- 
tite may not provide proper nourishment 
for the body, it is particularly important 
that when the income is small all ex- 
penditures for food should be carefully 
directed. Otherwise the well-being 
the family may be endangered, adults 
will suffer, and children may be handi- 
capped for life. 

State Colleges Can Aid 

Where low-income problems exist, 
community leaders and relief workers 
are urged to enlist the help of a home 





agent, or some other person who has 


bag saves the retail) 
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system for the big structure. 
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Red Cross Agencies | 
Feed Thousands of 
Kentucky Families 





Drought in State Continuing 
With Large Numbers in 
Distress, According to Na- 
tional Headquarters - 


Thousands of Kentucky families must 
be fed by the Red Cross for many weeks 
to come because the drought in that 
State is continuing, it was stated Jan. 
31 at the Red Cross national headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C. 

Contributions up to Jan. 30 in the 
campaign for $10,000,000 aggregated 
$4,475,988. The fund increased more 
than $250,000 in 24 hours, it was said. 

The following additional information 
was made available at the national head- 
quarters: : 

Conditions in Kentucky were described 


|by Maurice R. Reddy, who just has com-| “‘poor,” and was nearly three times 


pleted a survey of the State. 
Few, Cash Crops 

The average small farmer in Kentucky 
raises a considerable amount of what 
he and his family consume, and, except 
in rare instances, has little or no “cash 
crops,” such as cotton farther to the 
south. A few of the smaller farmers 
raise a little tobacco, but not enough 
to make much difference. The small 
farmer’s way. of making, money is work 
on the roads, in the mines, on cutt 
timber for a wage. 

Unfortunately for him, Mr. Reddy 
says, the drought still continues in Ken- 
tucky, and the timber cut last year is 
still lying in the streams, which are too 
low to float it. This timber is ruined, 
and must be allowed to float away when 
the water rises sufficiently to bear it 
off. This represents a dead loss to the 
owner, although the men who cut it re- 
ceived some pay. The general depres- 


sion has cut down the opportunities to} 


work in the mines, and Kentuckians find 
themselves facing stark want of every 
sort. Mr. Reddy is of the opinion that 
an increasing number of families will 
have to be fed by the Red Cross for 
some weeks to come, and that the or- 
ganization can not give up its respon- 
sibilities there until the first Spring veg- 
etable crops are harvested. Unfortun- 
ately for them, the small farmers there 


|economics teacher, home demonstration |are not eligible to receive the Govern- 


ment seed loans, as they have, as a gen- 


A bill authorizing the Director of the| tion, if they are called on to suggest | which the loan could be made. 


United States Public Health Service to| 
acquire a laboratory in Montana for ex-| 


low-cost food budgets or to assist in ap- 
portioning relief funds. Home economics 


Tobacco Crop Aided 
Due to some local resources and the 


perimental work in spotted-fever serum| departments of State agricultural col-| fact that Kentucky marketed a $48,000,- 
was introduced in the Senate Jan. 30 | leges are prepared to furnish sugges-|000 tobacco crop, it was not necessary 
by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana.|tions for planning and preparing imex-|for the Red Cross to extend aid there 


Senator Walsh, in offering the meas-! 
ure, referred to work already performed | 
independently by the Federal Bureau 
and by a number of universities, which, 
he said, has demonstrated that the dis- 


pensive meals. 

The leaflet, “Food for the Family at 
Low Cost,” is designed to help such com- 
munity workers by giving in concise and 
easily applied form, the kind of informa- 


until somewhat later than in some other 
States in the area afflicted by the 
drought. However, garden seed was dis- 
tributed in the late Summer to some 
19,000 families, and the ripening of these 


ease is caused by the bite of the wood| tion they are most likely to require in| vegetables also deferred the time when 


tick, infesting the western part of the 
United States. 

The disease #& confined to about one- 
eighth of the area of the continental 
United States, he said, and appears in 
cycles of seven years. During the last 
45 years, he added, the disease has re- 
sulted in the following mortalities, by 
States: 

Wyoming, 113; Colorado, 49; Oregon, 


ditures. The material consists of a fam- 
ily food guide, a minimum weekly mar- 
ket order for families of given age 
groups, a table suggesting a low-cost 


ous ages, and other information bearing 
on wise food buying and satisfactory 
meal planning with the low-cost foods. 

The leaflet, as well as pamphlets on 


|advising people about their food expen- | feeding by the Red Cross became neces- | 


sary. . 

In 24 hours, more than 20,000 addi- 
tional persons were being. aided by the 
Red Cross, bringing the total to 721,211, 


| weekly food supply for persons of vari-| situated in 701 counties throughout the 


drought area. 

Among the larger gifts reported Jan. 
31 was one of $25,000 from the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, credited to 


104; Nevada, 33; Washington, 5; Cali-|the use of beans, less expensive meats,|the New York Chapter. 


fornia, 11; Utah, 14, and Idaho, 95. 
The measure was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


Effect of Diet on Children 
Depicted in Motion Picture 





How food makes a difference in the 
development of children is shown by a 
film prepared by the Bureau of Home 
Economics and released recently by the 
Office of Motion Pictures. 


wheat germ, rice polishings, and Aunt 
Sammy’s Radio Recipes, may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Home Economies of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Higher Mortality Rate 
Reported by 81 Cities 


Telegraphic returns from 81 cities with 
a total population of 36,000,000 for the 


Children, | week ended Jan. 24, indicate a mortality | unteered to donate an average day 


One large commercial firm, in the 
midst of the drought area in Ohio, has 
set an example in subscription to the 
American Red Cross drought relief fund, 
according to Miss Margaret T. Brown, 
executive secretary of the Guernsey 
County, Ohio, Chapter of the Red Cross. 
She wired national headquarters here as 
follows: 

“The employes of the Cambridge Glass 
Company who earned and received $1,500 
or over during the year 1930, have vol- 
’s pay 


white rats, livestock, and plant crops|rate of 14.5 as against a rate of 12.7|to the Red Cross drought relief fund. 
are used to demonstrate signs of good! for the corresponding week of last year.| Other employes who earned less have 


and of poor nutrition. 

As children can not be used in ex- 
periments that show what happens on 
a poor diet, white rats were chosen for 
this purpose. Two rats from the same 
litter were fed experimentally for this 
movie. Both were given meat, potato, 
whole wheat, butter, sugar and salt, and 
water. One was given in addition milk 
and some svinach and carrots, 

The rats lived in cages exactly alike, 
side by side, for 16 weeks. At the end 
of this time the animal kept on the 
unbalanced diet was stunted and in every 
way showed the effect of poor nutrition. 
The rat that had received milk and fresh 
vegetables grew well and was healthy. 
His skeleton was much larger and his 
teeth and bones were straight. 

Children show some of the same signs 
of good and of poor nutrition as rats. 
Mothers will be impressed by the stooped 
backs, winged shoulder blades, bow legs 
or knotk-knees, flat chests, and dark- 
circled eyes of children who have not 
had good food, in contrast with the | 
sturdy bodies, straight backs, flat shoul- | 
ders, full-rounded chests, strong white | 
teeth, and happy faces of the properly 


The highest rate (20.7) appears for New 
Orleans, La., and the lowest (8.1) for 
Akron, Ohio. The highest infant mor- 
tality rate (212) appears for Memphis, 
Tenn., and the lowest for Portland, Oreg., 
which reported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 81 cities i8; 14.0 
for the four weeks of 1931, as against 
a rate of 12.9 for the corresponding 
weeks of+ 1930. 

The rates published in this summary 
are based upon midyear population esti- 
mates derived from the 1930 census. 
Cities whose population was found. to 
be less than was indicated by estimates 
heretofore used will therefore appear 
as having a higher death rate than usual, 
even though there may have been no 
material increase in the actual number 
of deaths. ‘ 


(Issued by Department of Commetee.) 


Tomato Cocktails Wholesome 

Tomato cocktails contain three valua- 
ble vitamins, A. B. and C. 
mins are retained by tomatoes even 
when cooked or canned. Dieticians ree- 
ommend tomatoes to be part of the diet 





fed children. 


(lasued by Department of Agriculture.) | 


as often as possible, (Department of 
Agriculture.) Hels 9 


donated, making in all practically 100 
per cent participating. his is a free 
offering to help the less fortu’ ‘te. 

“The Cambridge Glass Company, 
which is in the midst of the drought 
area in southeastern Ohio, only worked 
on an average of 65 to 70 per cent nor- 
mal last year. The company and its 
officials intend'to donate an amount equal 
to the total donated by its employes, 
which in all means 40 per cent of the 
county’s quota. The company advances 
the eash and collects on easy payment 
plan. No employe whose circumstances 
are doubtful was permitted to subscribe.” 

Judge John Barton Payne, chairman of 
the Red Cross, immediately replied by 
wire, saying: 

Information that your employes have 
volunteered to donate’ an average day’s 
pay to Red Cross drought relief, prac- 
tically 100 per cent participating, and 
the company subscribing an equal amount 
has just reached us. The American Red 
Cross regards this outstanding illustra- 


evidence of the unselfish and patriortic 
devotion to the welfare of the country 
and to American. institutions, and ex- 
presses the warmest appreciation and 
thanks. 


4 


in the air cooling system. 


‘ 


1 


Underwood and Underwood 


A battery of pumps, shown above, has been set up in the basement of the new building of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington, D. C., to be used as part of the mechanism of an artificial cooling 
The cool waters of an underground stream, located during excavation 
work and which cauged inconvenience in laying the foundation, are to be utilized to cool the compressor 


Less Prosperous Classes Are Found 
To Be More Susceptible to Influenza 


| Death Rate During Epidemic Declared to Be Higher 
Among the ‘Very Poor’ Than Among Well-to-Do 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


among persons of different economic 
status. An association between the in- 
cidence of epidemic influenza and eco- 
nomic condition was manifested. Ap- 
arently the lower the economic level the 
higher was the attack rate. This rela- 
tionship was found to persist even after 
allowance had been made for the in- 
fluence of the factors of color, sex, and 
age, and certain other conditions. 

A relationship is also found when the 
mortality rates from influenza and pneu- 
monia (all forms) are compared for per- 
sons in the different economic classes. 
After making allowance for differences 
in the age distribution, it was found that 
the death rate was the same,in the two 
highest economic classes, was over 33 
per cent greater in the class denoted as 
as 
high among the persons classified as 
“very poor.” 

What specific conditions included under 
the term “economic status” were re- 
sponsible for these differences in influ- 
enza incidence? 


The discovery of an association of 
relatively high influenza incidence with 
Poor economic condition does not, by any 
means, invest poor economic condition 
with causal significance. It points to 
the probability that the incidence of the 
disease is influenced by one or more 
of the many factors that are themselves 
bound up, causally or otherwise, with 
the -economic status 
Whether or not an inheritance of feeble 
resistance to influenza or to secondary 
complicating infections goes with inca- 
pacity tb earn a good living; what ef- 
fects upon resistance to the disease a 
continued unfavorable environment may 
have; what increase in the chance for 
infection is brought about by the condi- 
tions under which members of the poorer 
households work and live; what differ- 
ences in the medical and other care of 
patients in the poorer and richer house- 
holds may have prevailed and the effect 
lof such differences upon the fatality of 
the disease—these are only some of the 
questions which the existence of a.statis- 
tical correlation does not specifically an- 


‘Loan Applications 
| Of Farmers Granted 


First Checks for Drought Re- 
lief Issued January 30 


The first checks for loans out of the 
$45,000,000 appropriation for loans to 
farmers in drought-stricken areas were 
issued by the Washington Seed Loan 
| Office of the Department of Agriculture 
on Jan. 30. The Department’s an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 


The first applications for ‘production 
loans authorized under the recent $45,- 
000,000 appropriation by Congress were 
received at the Washington Seed Loan 
Office Jan. 29, and these applications 
were approved and checks for the first 
installments issued Jan. 30. One of 
|the applications was from Shenandoah 
County, Va., and two from Rockingham 
County, Va. All were for small loans. 


First Application Approved 

The first application approved was that 
of J. D. Wilson of Strasburg, Shenan- 
doah County, for a loan of $155, of which 
$75 was for seed and fertilizer for 15 
| acres of corn, $30 for seed and fertilizer 
| for 7 acres of oats, and $50 for feed for 
| work stock. The application was rec- 
| ommended by the county committee and 
| was approved for the full amount. The 
check issued was for $50, the first in- 
stallment on the loan, which will cover 
the cost of feed for the next month and 
| the seed and fertilizer for oats. Later 
installments will be advanced as the 
money is needed. 

The applications from Rockingham 
County farmers were for $56 and $50, 
respectively, both of which were allowed 
for the full amounts, with checks issued 
in each case for $25 as the first install- 
ment to cover immediate needs. Dr. C. 
W. Warburton, in charge of the drought 
relief loans, commented that these small 
requests indicate that the applicants who 
do not ordinarily use bank credit, but 
who are in-need of assistance in financ- 
ing their crop production at this time 
because of drought damage last year are 
unable to obtain advances locally. Coun- 
try bankers, so far as funds are avail- 
able, will finance their regular customers, 
but in many instances are not able to 
give assistance to new customers even 
though they are good credit risks. 

The Seed Loan Office at‘'Grand Forks, 
| N. Dak., reports the making of a loan 
of $600 to a farmer in east Washing- 





These vita-| tion of sympathy for their fellowman as|ton to assist him in sowing his wheat 


crop. Applications are beginning to 
come in to the offices at Memphis and 
St. Louis and all offices will begin mak- 
ing loans in large volume early next 
week, ; 








of a population. : 





swer. The correlation merely suggests 
that some of these conditions may have 
a bearing on the question. 


The specific conditions that may be in- 
volved probably are not only numerous 
but are so intertwined that even a very 
intensive investigation ‘of a very much 
larger exposure could give only partial 
and incomplete answers to the epidemi- 
ological questions that present them- 
selves. The present study, therefore, can 
not be considered as carrying our in- 
quiry much further than the rough de- 
terminations presented above. 


Spread of Influenza 
Rapid in Maryland 


Total of 3,148 Cases Reported 
For Week Just Ended 


Influenza cases increased in number 
more than 250 per cent in one week in 
Maryland, according to telegraphic re- 
ports received and made public Jan. 31 
by the Public Health Service. 


The progressive gain of influenza in 
Maryland, it was stated, is in keeping 
with numerous outbreaks reported from 
other sections of the country, especially 
~ =. York and in the Southeastern 

ates. ~ 


There were reported from Maryland 
3,148 cases of the malady during the 
week ended Jan. 31, as compared to 1,- 
226 cases in the previous week, or an 
increase of over 250 per cent. 

The rise has been steady since the 
beginning of the month, it was stated. 
The first week revealed only 12 cases; 
the second week, 47; the following week, 
113; then 1,226; and for the-week just 
ended, 3,148 cases. 


Tax Is Advocated 
On Oleomargarine 


Dairy Industry Said to Be Los- 
ing $1,000,000 a Day 


Hearings on the Brigham bill (H. R. 


159384) to place a tax of 10 cents on 
every pound of oleomargarine using col- 
oration in excess. of an _ arbitrary 
amount were concluded, Jan. 31, before 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
The Committee, in.executive session, be- 
gan reading the bill for amendments, 
Chairman Haugen (Rep.), of Northwood, 
Iowa, announced, but action will not be 
taken until the close of the next ex- 
ecutive session Feb, 2. 


The final day was allocated to the pro- 





ponents of the bill, but, A. N. Loomis, 
representing the National Dairy Union, 
requested that only statements be filed 
at this time. Statements favoring the 
passage of the Brigham bill from the 
National Grange, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the National 
Dairy Union, were placed in the record. 


Union’s Statement 


In the statement filed by the National 


Dairy Union, passage of the bill is asked 
in the following terms: 


“The stalemate which therefore seems | 


to exist between the representatives of 
the dairy industry and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue makes it impera- 
tive; if the dairy industry is to be saved 
from the daily loss which it is now suf- 
fering, estimated by our best-qualified 
advisers to be not less than $1,000,000 
ad day, that Congress should act on the 

righam bill, which is now before your 
Committee. 


“We respectfully point out that the 
provisions of the bill are fair and just; 
that the enactment of this bill will place 
the oleomargarine industry in the United 
States exactly in the position which it 
occupied on Nov. 1, 1930, and that this 
emergency situation in which we find 
ourselves, from which we are asking you 
to relieve us, is entirely caused by what 
we believe tobe an unwise, unjustified 
and probably invalid ruling by a sub- 
ordinate administrative officer of the 
United States Government, to wit, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue.” 


Health in North China 
Ting Hsien, a county of north China 
inhabited Wy 400,000 people living under 
unsanitary and ancient conditions, has 
been. selected by the Chinese National 
Association of the Mass Education Move- 
ment as the field for a five-year public 


health demonstration. The county at 
present possesses not a single qualified, 
trained _ physician. (Department of 
Lao wssennicn 
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Eeectint of Illness Minerals Found. 4 


Declines in Cities 


Fewer Cases of Most Communi- 
cable Diseases Reported to 
Health Service 


All communicable diseases except | 


measles, typhoid fever and infantile pa- 
ralysis (poliomyelitis) showed a decrease 
in the number of cases reported for the 
week ended Jan. 1, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1930, accord- 
ing to a statement just issued by the 
Public Health Service. The number of 
deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
was greater than in the same week of 
last year, it was stated. The statement 
follows in full text: 


The 965 cities reporting cases used in 
the following tables are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated population of more than 32,730,- 
000. The estimated population of the 
89 cities reporting deaths is more than 
31,300,000. Weeks ended Jan. 10, 1931, 
and Jan. 11, 1930: 


Cases reported 

Diphtheria: 

46 States 

95 cities 
Measles: 

45 States 

95 cities 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

46 States 

95 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 

46 States 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States ...... 

95 cities 
Smallpox: 

46 States 

95 cities 
Typhoid fever: 

46 States 

95 cities 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

89 cities 


Extension of Health 
Activities in Rural 
Sections Advocated 


1931 1930 


1,749 
709 


5,515 
1,080 


252 
101 


17 


4,947 
1,636 


1,665 
145 


164 
17 





1,046 


Small Percentage of Popula- 
tion in These Areas Pro- 


vided With Efficient Serv- 
ice, Report Shows 


While rural health work is applicable 
to communities in the United States 
comprising about 60 per cent of our 
total, only about 24 per cent of the rural 
population is provided with an efficient 
health service and among the remainder 
there is a sacrifice each year of the 
health and lives and material resources 
of many people, according to a state- 
ment just issued by Surgeon General 
H. S. Cumming of the Public Health 
Service. The statement follows in full 
text: 

During the year demonstration proj- 
ects in rural sanitation were carried out 
in 202 counties in 24 States. As the rural 
population in general is either not aware 
of the advantages to be gained through 
the applicatiqgn of public health meas- 
ures, or is unable to provide the neces- 
sary funds, outside stimulus and assist- 
ance are essential in order to secure the 
establishment of adequate and properly 
organized local health service. 


While rural health work is applicable 
to communities in the United States 
comprising about 60 per cent of our total 
population, only about 24 per cent of the 
rural population is so provided. Among 
the remainder there is a sacrifice each 
year of the health and lives and ma- 
terial resources of many people, a sac- 
rifice which is needless because prevent- 
able, and preventable by measures read- 
ily within our means. 

It is the opinion of the Public Health 
Service and of the State health author- 
ities, as well as of outstanding leaders 
in the field of public health in our prin- 
cipal educational institutions and else- 
where, that the development of efficient 
whole-time local health organizations 
through which all necessary public 
health activities may be conducted in 
proper sequence and in proper relation 
one to the other, is the program which 
will yield a far greater return on the 
dollar invested, in lives saved, and sick- 
ness prevented, among all age groups 
of both sexes, than any program limited 
to special diseases or particular elements 
of the population that ever has been 
tried out or suggested. 


In connection with the prevention of 
interstate spread of disease, 81 per cent 
of the 2,526 sources of drinking water 
supply used on interstate trains have 
been brought under sanitary supervision 
and control, as have 78 per cent of the 
282 sources used on interstate vessels. 
At the present time, it is believed that 
all interstate carriers are reasonably | 
safe and well under control. 


Sup 





ply of Farm 


Labor Abundant 


Wages Expected to Be Lowest| 
In Years, According to Report 


During the early part of 1931, the sup- 
ply of labor for farm work is expected 
to be abundant and farm wages probably 
will be lower than in any corresponding 
period in many years. As the year ad- 
vances changes in the farm labor supply 
will be governed largely by changes in 
the volume of industrial activity, but 
even should industrial employment in- 
crease markedly from the present low 
levels the sans of farm labor will be 
plentiful. 

The decline in industrial activity dur- 
ing 1930 added many workers to an al- 
ready ampléexfarm labor supply, and on 
Oct. 1, wages per farm worker without 
board were $5.64 per month less (13 per 
cent) than a year ago. From October, 
1930, to January, 1931, there was a fur- 
ther decline of 12 per cent in farm wages. 
This is considerably larger than the 
usual seasonal decline and is due largely 
to the plentiful supply of labor and to 
decreased demand for hired farm work- 
ers. The longer period of declining in- 
dustrial employment has not only added 
to the supply of labor for farm work but 
has resulted in depletion of the reserves 
of many workers. Scattered reports in- 
dicate that laborers in some localities are 
willing to work for their bed and board. 

Although the decline of farm wages in 
1930 was general throughout the country, 
it was relatively greatest in the southern 
States. In the drought areas, the de- 
creased demand for farm labor had a 
depressing effect on wages. 


(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 
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Essential for. 


Body Building 


Nutritionist of Home Eco- 
nomics Bureau Describes 
Balanced Diet That Con- 


tains Essential Elements 


Minerals make up 11 of the list of 15 
elements that are known to be, essential 
to human nutrition, it was stated orally 
Jan. 28 by Dr. Hazel Munsell, Senior 
Nutrition Chemist of the Bureau of Home 
Economics. They form only a small por- 
tion of the total solids of the body but 
are necessary for building material in 
the body and also to regulate the chem- 


|ical processes, it was stated. Dr. Mun- 


sell also furnished the following infor- 
mation: 


The chemical elements which make up 
the body substances must be nicely bal- 
anced. The efficiency of each element is 
aided by proper amounts of the others, 
no one can function at its best unless the 
diet is well-balanced. Too little or too 
much of any one of the minerals may 
cause serious interference with norma 
bodily functions. Blood can be produced 
more efficiently when calcium as well as 
iron is present. Calcium is infportant 
for bones and teeth and if there is not 
enough of it rickets will develop. How- 
ever, without phosphorus, too, calcium 
cannot be properly utilized. Rickets may 
develop, even though there is plenty of 
calcium, if the supply of phosphorus is 
not sufficient. The balance of the ele- 
ments seems to be more important than 
the precise quantity of either one. 


Minerals Build Bones 


_Minerals as part of the bones give ri- 
gidity and ‘relative permanence. They 
are essential parts of the organic com- 
pounds which are the chief solid constitu- 
ents of the soft tissues. As soluble salts 
they are found in the body fluids, giving 
these fluids the power of acting upon 
the elasticity or irritability of muscles 
and nerves. They supply the material 
for the acidity or alkalinity of-the diges- 
tive juices and other secretions, and help 
~ — the neutrality of the internal 

uids. 


Since all of the substances in the body 
are continually changing, breaking down 
and building up, there must be constant 
renewal of every element which is a part 
of the body structure. Every day some 
of each element must be metabolized and 
eliminated, and to maintain equilibrium 
an equal amount must be supplied. In 
the case of the growing body the intake 
must include an extra amount for the 
formation of the new body substance. 


Meals Should Be Planned 


Mineral content of food deserves spe- 
cial attention in planning meals for it 
is not taken care of automatically in an 
otherwise balanced diet. Food materials 
differ in their minerals and the food 
habits of people vary a great deal. Min- 
erals, except phosphorus, are not fur- 
nished by simple proteins, fat, and carbo- 
hydrates, and must be obtained from 
other fogd ingredients. = 

Calcium is the element which is most 
generally apt to be deficient in the diet. 
It does not occur in large quantities in 
any food except. milk. Phosphorus is 
widely distributed and on. an ordinary 
mixed diet there would be no shortage 
of it. Iron is found in large quantities 
in liver, egg yolk, spinach, lean beef, 
dark bread, raisins, fresh -and dried 
beans, and dried peas. If calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iron are adequately supplied, 
it is generally assumed that the supply 
of the other minerals will be ample. 


New York Leads States 
In Cultivation of Trees 


State of New York: 

Albany, Jan. 31. 
New York leads all States in nursery 
stock production, having approximately 
9,500,000 fruit trees one year old or over, 
according to a report submitted to. Com- 
missioner Berne A. Pyrke; of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets. 
Certificates have been issued to 1,060 
nurserymen and dealers and 166 growers 
of raspberry plants, the report said. 


The total acreage in these nurseries was 
stated to be 11,855. 


House Receives Resolution 
To Investigate Cotton Sales 


Investigation of short selling and cer- 
tain other operations on the cotton ex- 
changes -is proposed in a resolution (S. 
J. Res, 195), which was reported to.the 
House by the Committee on Agricultuy, 
Jan. 30, following its passage by i 
Senaté almost two months ago. 

The resolution authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture through its Grain 
Futures Administration to investigate the 
cause of the 1926 decline in cotton, the 
amount of cotton futures sold in 1926, 
the amount of short selling when the 
slump occurred, who did the short sell- 
ing and the effect of the heavy short:sell- 
ing on prices. It also asked for any 
further information regarding “the true 
state of conditions and the parties re- 
sponsible for the decline” and calls for 
similar investigations for 1927, 1928, 
1929, and the first half of 1930. 


Output of Petroleum 
Continues to Decline 


Bureau of Mines Reports Cut 
In Oil Stocks for December 


Further curtailment in petroleum pro- 
duction is reported for December, with 
a decline also in stocks of all oils, ac- 
cording to the monthly petroleum statee 
ment of the Bureau of Mines, issued Jan. 
31 by the Department of Commerce. 

The daily average output of crude oil 
fell off 111,000 barrels in December, as 
compared with November, and 449,000 
barrels, as compared with the previczs 
December, it was pointed out. The total 
crude production for the month was 
66,985,000 barrels. 

The daily average motor fuel output 
dropped slightly in December, with the 
indicated domestic demand 9 per cent 
below the November level, but 7 per cent 
over that for December, 1929. Stoaks of 
motor fuel were higher than in Novex 
ber, but not as large as those on hand in 
December, 1929, it was stated, 

(The statement of the Department 
will be printed in full text in the 

issue of Feb. 8.) 
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Trade Conditions 
Still Depressed 
In Latin America 


Porto Rican Business Said 
To Be Fair, According to 
Weekly Survey by Depart- 
ment of Commerce 





Business conditions are reasonably 
fair in Porto Rico with collections very 
good, according to the world survey of 
trade conditions by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The general situation continues unsat- 
isfactory in most of Latin America, how- 
ever, with Ecuador, Uruguay, Nicaragua 
and Peru all reporting business as dull. 
(Those sections of the survey dealing 
with Canada, Argentina, Brazil and cer- 
tain other countries were published in 
the issue of Jan. 31.) 


The survey continues: 


Ecuador 


Ecuador.—During January the general 
economic situation in Ecuador showed no 
appreciable change and business con- 
hued at the unsatisfactory levels .of 
December. The abrogation of the cus- 
torhs convention with Colombia, which 
became effective Nov. 16, 1930, is locally 
expected to cause a 25 per cent reduction 
in the output of Ecuadorean textile fac- 
tories which have annually sold a large 
proportion of their products in Colombia. 

Sugar production in 1929-1930 season 
is estimated to have been 40,000,000 
pounds as compared with approximately 
50,176,000 pounds in #he 1928-1929 sea- 
son. The price was low during the Au- 
tumn months, but the import duty of 12 
centavos a kilogram passed by the last 
Congress, wilt permit local prices to in- 
crease to approximately 17 sucres a quin- 
tal. Rice plantings are small and the 
crop is expected to be about 301,000 quin- 
tals with estimated stocks of the same 
amount carried over from 1930. Coffee 
prospects are poor both as to quantity 
and quality as early rains caused a pre- 
mature blossoming. Reports from the 
cacao plantations are conflicting and no 
new estimates are available. Deliveries 
of cacao at Guayaquil during January 
were disappointing. 

Uruguay 

Uruguay.—Business during January 
showed a further downward trend, with 
a general tightening up of credits and 
an increase in interest rates. The con- 
tinued decline in exchange shook the 
morale of importers and caused a wide- 
spread cessation in foreign buying. The 
retail situation was marked by liquidat- 
ing sales with reductions of from 10 to 
20 per cent from regular prices. The 
usual summer tourist movement failed 
to develop and hotels and other activ- 
ities dependent on this traffic are con- 
fronted with definite prospects of oper- 
ating throughout the season at a loss. 

Exports to Europe were sustained, but 
the recent decrees of Argentina increas- 
ing import duties on fresh fish, fruits, 
vegetables and stone, together with the 
rohibition of importation of Uruguayan 
je cattle, militated against trade with 

at country. Industrial production con- 
tinued at a low level. Activities of the 
meat packing plants were decreased as 
compared with the same season of 1929. 

Shipments of wool received at Monte- 
video from Oct. 1, 1930, to date, 
amounted to 42,800,000 kilograms, as 
against 41,300,000 kilograms for the 
same period of the previous season. The 
wool market is quiet and reflects the 
effect of the low prices realized in Lon- 
don wool sales. Stocks of strictly super 
wools and crossbreds are low. Exports 
of wool from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1930, 
amounted to 36,704 bales, as compared 
with 25,604 bales exported during the 
same month of 1929. Approximately 50 
per cent of this season’s clip has been 
sold. 





Nicaragua 


Nicaragua.—General business in Nica- 
ragua remained dull during January. 
The outlook for improvement during the 
year is unfavorable. The exercise 0 
caution in the granting of credits should 
be continued. Only nominal prices are 
being offered for coffee. Circulation of 
the cordoba increased from 2,880,000 in 
December to 2,998,000 in January. Im- 
ports through Corinto from Dec. 25 to 
Jan. 22 amounted to 123 tons. Exports 
during the same period amounted to 
1,142 tons. Customs duties payable at 
Corinto, during January, amounted to 
$113,350 as compared with $108,500 in 
December and $95,950 in November. 
(Cordoba equals about $.99.) 


Peru 


Peru.—Business in Peru continued un- 
satisfactory throughout January. As 
there is no fundamental reason why busi- 


the next cotton crop, the general out- 
look at the end of January was even 
more difficult than at the close of 1930. 
The labor situation showed some im- 
provement. The credit situation is al- 
ready bad with weaker firms being gradu- 
ally eliminated; the situation is partic- 
ularly dangerous because the law does 
not force bankruptcy. American manu- 
facturers should exercise great care as 
regards granting credit to unknown 
agents and firms. 


Porto Rico 


Porto Rico.«General business condi- 
tions are reported as being reasonably 
fair in Porto Rico, with collections on 
current transactions very good, especially 
in the San Juan district. A comparison 
of the Insular Government’s revenues 
during December, 1930, as compared with 
December, 1929, reveals a gain in several 
important items. Revenue from the 2 
per. cent sales tax amounted to $64,500 
during December, 1930, as against $50,- 
000 during December, ,1929, customs col- 
lections amounted to $90,000, as compared 
with $70,000 during the respective com- 
parable periods. Total government rev- 
epues during December, 1930, amounted 
to $688,000, as compared with $609,000 in 
December, 1929. 

The optimism in the sugar industry 
was somewhat dulled by the persistence 
of the long drought which has only been 
partially broken by early Winter rains 
stimulated the cane to new growth, so 
delaying the maturity that many mills 
will not start to grind before February. 
Of the some 25 mills which have already 
begun to grind, several have closed down 
awaiting the maturity of the cane and 
the consequent higher sucrose content. 


Colombia 





tion continues quiet, there being little 
change from the unsatisfactory condition 
prevailing during the immediately pre- 
ceding months. Retail sales during, the 
Christmas holidays were less than last 





year. Imports of foodstuffs are slightly 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 
ABROAD «++ Specific Inquiries 


for American Goods 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 193T 


ARKET openings for American made products are world-wide accord- 
ing to the many inquiries received by the Department of Commerce 
from foreign merchants who wish to purchase our goods. 

Among the many products in demand in foreign lands are sausage 
casings, paving machinery, old rubber tires, cricket bats, dog skins, elec- 
tric washing machines, fancy biscuits, butchers’ cutlery, lamp black and 
many others named in the list of trade opportunities. ‘ 

The wide range of available markets is indicated by inquiries from 
Egypt, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Argentina, British East Africa, England, 
Morocco, Hungary, Germany and other countries. 


Detailed information on the many 
can goods reaching the Department 


inquiries for the purchase of Ameri- 
may be had upon application to any 


branch office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce centrally 
located throughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means sole agency, in the Departments’ list, 


which follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: 
Plows, road, moldboard type, 49762, 


Surabaya, Java (p); tractors, scrapers, 
and road rollers, 49881, Montreal, Can- 


ada (a). 
Aircraft: 

Tools and equipment, airplane, 49809, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a). 
Automotive Products: 

Automobile accessories, 49868, Oslo, 
Norway (a); automobile accessories, re- 
placement parts, and garage equipment, 


49765, Johannesburg, South Africa (a) . 


automobile accessories and tools, 49809, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); automobile 
electrical parts, and ebonite cases for ac- 
cumulators, 49846, Vicenza, Italy (p); 
automobile and tractor fan belts, 49764, 
Milan, Italy (a); automobiles, medium 
priced, 49768, Nuevitas, Cuba (a). 


Chemicals: 

Ammonium sulphate, 49769, Beirut, 
Syrja (p); chemicals, textile, 49808, La 
Paz, Bolivia (p); color for mortar, 
49774, Saskatoon, Canada (p) ; gold leaf 
and gold bronze, 49826, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia (a); gold, liquid (ceramics), 
49771, Shanghai, China (a); insecti- 
cides, household and flour mill, 49847, 
Stettin, Germany (p); insulin, 49770, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia (s a); lamp black, 
49821, Jronov, Czechoslovakia (p); 
paints and varnishes, 49768, Prague 
Czechoslovakia (a); paradichloroben- 
zine (blocks), 49879, Havana, Cuba 
(a) ; putty powder, 49796, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); rosin and turpentine, 
49767, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); 
salts, Glauber’s, 49808, La Paz, Bo- 
livia (p). 

Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 

Cosmetics and toilet preparations, 


49828, Vienna, Austria (a); medicines, |’ 


prepared, drugs, pharmaceuticals, per- 
fumes, dentrifices, and toilet prepara- 
tions, 49772, Las Palmas, Canary Islands 
(p); medicines, prepared, and antiseptic, 
49773, Montreal, Canada (a); pharma- 
ceuticals and specialties, 49766, Milan, 
Italy (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 

Electrotherapeutic instruments, 49848, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (p); household 
electrical appliances, including washing 
machines and vacuum cleaners, 49776, 
Bristol, England (a or p); lighting fix- 
tures, electric, 49868, Oslo Norway (a); 
radio chassis, 49775, Zurich, Switzerland 
elie cde ec ieainareninspanseiesmsenteepindiarne a ineimnetaa 
better and may register an improvement 
as soon as merchants ascertain the ef- 
fective date of the new law increasing 
import duties on many foodstuffs. Co- 
lombian banks are reducing dividends 
and quotations on the local stock markets 
have declined but a most encouraging 
factor has been the well-maintained 
coffee prices despite increased produc- 
tion and heavy Brazilian stocks. 

Haiti 

Haiti—The serious depression which 
has characterized Haitian economic con- 
ditions for many months is’ still unre- 
lieved. Labor difficulties have not aided 


the general business conditions, and 
strikes occurred among the dock workers 


f| and laborers on the sisal and pineapple 


plantations near Cape Haitian. It is ex- 
pected, however, that this strike will be 
settled without any difficulty, and a strike 
scheduled to take place on the sugar plan- 
tation and the wharf at Port au Prince 
has been averted. 


Honduras 


Honduras.—Business in central and 
southern Honduras was seasonably poor 
after the holidays. Collections are very 
difficult and extreme caution should be 
exercised in the extension of credit. Con- 
gress 1s considering proposals to restrict 
foreign insurance, and to quintuple the 
customs duties on shoes. It may also con- 
sider the establishment of customs duties 
on automobiles and gasoline, both of 
which are at present free of duty. In 
selling dollar drafts banks are accepting 
in payment only dollars and not silver 
currency. The principal source of dollars 
is the government. It is stated that the 
present low price of exports, such as 
bananas, silver bullion, and coffee, have 
created a feeling of uneasiness relative 
to the silver currency. It is reported 
that the Honduran government is seeking 
loans in New York and New Orleans ‘for 
the establishment of a gold standard. 


Jamaica 
Jamaica.—Jamaican business condi- 


tions continue their record of stability, 
although they are still slightly below nor- 
mal. The Christmas trade, as large as 
any previous year, was a source of satis- 
faction to the business community, Lo- 
cal merchants are inclincd to believe that 
general business in Jamaica during 1931 
will be retarded in view of the prevail- 
ing depression in other countries, and 
they propose to follow a policy of extra 
caution as regards credit extensions, As 
evidence of the slightly subnormal con- 
dition of business, customs receipts dur- 
ing the period Jan. 1 to Jan. 20 declined 
13 per cent as compared with the same 
period last year. For the Jamaican fiscal 
year period from Apr. 1 to Jan. 10 there 
was a decrease of 9 per cent as eompared 
with the corresponding period of the pre- 


vious year. 
Trinidad 


Trinidad.—_Notwithstanding the de- 
pressed agricultural conditions that for 
many months have affected Trinidad bus- 
iness conditions, general business activity 
is better than was expected._ The busi- 
ness community and the agricultural in- 
dustry have apparently reacted favorably 
to the many measures of aid and encour- 
agement which the local government is 
rendering. The daily output of cacao 
during January was approximately 60.- 
000 pounds, and, inasmuch as crop con- 
ditions throughout the island are excel- 
lent, it is expected that the average out- 
put during. February will equal and per- 
haps exceed the January daily output. 


+ 


all. 
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| (a); radio sets, 49777, Bogota, Colombia 
(a); x-ray apparatus, and electromedical 
|equipment, 49778, Toronto, Canada (a). 


Foodstuffs: 
Biscuits, fancy, 49844, Alexandria, 


Egypt (a and p); canned corned beef, 
49781, Berlin, Germany (a); canned 
fruit, 49851, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a 
and p); canned fruit, fish, and vegeta- 
bles, 49783, Havana, Cuba (a); canned 
fruit, vegetables, sardines, and salmon, 
49871, La Paz, Bolivia (a); canned fruit 
and vegtables, 49873, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia (a); canned meats, 49854, Ponce, 
|P. R. (a and p); canned pilchards, 49850, 
Alexandria, Egypt (a and p); casings, 
sausage, 49786, Oslo, Norway (p); corn 
meal, 49854, Ponce, P. R. (a and p); 
cornstarch, 49808, La Paz, Bolivia (p); 
eggs, and milk, powdered, 49784, Bogota, 
Colombia {p); flour, 49780, Cairo, Egypt 
(a and p); 49784, Medan, Sumatra (a); 
fruit (apples), 49788, Stockholm, Sweden 
(a); fruit (apples, pears, and grape- 
fruit), 49787, Bristol, England (a); fruit, 
including pineapples and pears, but not 
apples, 49779, Paris, France (a); juice, 
grape, 49849, Montreal, Canada (a); 
49872, Montreal, Canada (a); lard, 
49851, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a and p); 



















lard, bacon, and pigfeet, 49854, Ponce, 
P. (a and p); milk powder, 49852, 
Barcelona, Spain (a and p); oils, edible, 
49873, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); pec- 
tin, apple and citrus, powdered, 49853, 
Hamburg, Germany (a or p); rice, 
49854, Ponce, P. R. (a.and p); seeds, 
grass and clover, 49875, Stettin, Ger- 
many (a); soya bean and peanut cake, 
49782, Havana, Cuba (p); vegetables 
(beans, potatoes, and onions), 49854, 
Ponce, P. R. (a and p); wheat, durum, 
durum semolina, and Spring wheat, 
49780, Cairo, Egypt (a and p); wheat, 
hard, 49785, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia 
(a); wheat, hard Winter No. 2, 49876, 
Lisbon, Portugal (a). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: 
Abrasives, 49783, Havana, Cuba (a); 


abrasives (sandpaper and emery papet?), 
49796, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a) wale 
ties and buckles, and expansion joints, 
49808, La Paz, Bolivia (p); cutlery, ta- 
ble, kitchen and butchers’, 49832, Buda- 
pest, Hungary (p); hardware, builders’, 
household, plumbers’, and general engi- 
neers’, 49799, Birmingham, England (a 
or p); hardware, builders’, tools, house- 
hold ware, aluminum, enameled and gal- 
vanized iron; and cutlery, 49783, Ha- 
vana, Cuba (a); hardware and tools, 
household, 49832, Budapest, Hungary 
(p); iron, pig, 49799, Birmingham, Eng- 
land (a and p); joints, expansion, 49813, 
Montreal, Canada (a); lamps and lan- 
terns, 49783, Havana, Cuba (a); needles, 
49763, Havana, Cuba (a); pipe, acces- 
sories, and valves, 49808, La Paz, Bolivia 
(p); pipe, cast iron, and sluice valves. 
49856, Ahemadabad, India (p); pipe and 
accessories, black and galvanized iron, 
49800, casablanca, Morocco (p); plumb- 
ing fixtures, 49783, Havana, Cuba (a); 
sanitary equipment, including bathtubs, 
toilet, and wash basins, 49800, Casa- 
blanca, Morocco (p); scales,, 49783, Ha- 
vana, Cuba (a); scales, household, 49832, 
Budapest, Hungary (p); staples, wire, 
49826, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); steel 
bars, strip, and wire, bright drawn, and 
black finish sections, bars, and plates. 
49798, Birmingham, England (a); steel 
plate cuttings, 49803, Hong Kong (p); 
steel, stainless, 49855, Milan, Italy (p); 
structural sheets, galvanized steel bars, 
and steel plates, 49865, Rosario, Argen- 
tina (p); tin plate, 49794, Bombay, India 
(a); tool sharpeners, 49813, Montreal, 
Canada (a); tools, 49795, Brussels, Bel- 
gium (a); tools, hand, 49855, Milan, Italy 
(p); tubes, collapsible, tin and other 
metals, 49797, Belgrade, Yugoslavia (p); 
wire shorts, galvanized, 49803, Hong 
Kong (p). 


Leather: 
Bookbinders’ leather, 49826, Prague, 





Czechoslovakia (a); box calf leather, 
black and colored, 49802, Madrid, Spain 
(a); calf upper leather, cheap grades, 
49803, Hong Kong (p); kid upper leath- 
ers, black and colored, 1,000 to 1,200 


dozens yearly, 49880, Patras, Greece 
(p); leather, all grades, for the shoe 
industry, 49857, Bristol, England (a 6r 
p); remnants, sheepskins, 49870, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil (a); tanning materials and 
chemicals, 49801, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia (a); upper leathers, 49804, Bar- 
celona, Spain (a). 


Lumber and Products: 
Cedar pencil slats, 49882, Genoa, Italy 


(a); construction materials, 49865, Ro- 
sario, Argentina (p); Douglas fir and 
pitch pine lumber and logs, plywood, and 
doors, 49806, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
lumber and products, West Coast, 49790, 
Auckland, New Zealand (a); textile, ex- 

rt cases, knocked down, 49805, Ghent, 

elgium (p). 

Machinery: 

Air compressors 49807, Bogota, Co- 
lombia (a); clothing-disinfecting equip- 
ment and collar-ironing machines, for 
laundries, 49861 Santiago, Chile (p); con- 
crete machinery 49813 Montreal, Canada 
(a); construction machinery, especially 
shovels, cranes, drag lines; and convey- 
ing equipment, 40959, Berlin, Germany 
(a or p); cosmetic-making machinery 
and equipment for making small alumi- 
num boxes 49797, Belgrade, Yogoslavia 
(p); dry cleaning machinery, 49809, 
Prague Czechoslovakia (a); dry ice mak- 
ing machinery, 49814, Madrid, Spain (a); 
food. tablet making machinery, and 
molding, wrapping, and packing equip- 
ment, 49863, Madrid, Spain (p); ice mak- 
ing machinery, 49810 Bangkok, Siam 
(a); laundry machinery, 49812, Montreal, 
Canada (a); mining machinery, 49809, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); paving ma- 
chinery, 49865, Rosario, Argentina (p); 
pipe cutting and threading machinery, 
49812, Montreal, Canada (a); refrigerat- 
ing machines and equipment, including 
quick-freezing systems for lafd stores 
and vessels on fishing expeditions, 49878, 
Oslo, Norway (s a); road making ma- 
ehinery, and machine tools, 49881, Mon- 
treal, Canada (a); sphagnum moss hand- 
ling and treating machinery, 49815, St. 
Stephen, Canada (p); textile machinery, 
49808, La Paz, Bolivia (p); tin container 
making machinery, 49811, Cape Town, 
South Africa (p). 


Minerals: 


Aluminum plates, such as used in air- 
plane construction, 49789, Lisbon, Por- 
tugal (p); aluminum sheets, 49794, Bom- 





‘New Zealand 






bay, India (a); cement, 49790, Auckland, 
aw (a); cement and other 
building materials, 49865, Rosario, Ar- 

mtina (p); clay, Dixie, 49821, Hronov, 

zecholslovakia (p); flooring, cement or 
composition, nonslipping, 49793, Cape 
Town, South Africa (a and p); insulat- 
ing material, 49795, Brussels, Belgium 


(a)s 49877, Zurich, Switzerland (a); met- | 


als, nonferrous, 49799, Birmingham, Eng- 
land (a and p), 


Paper and Paper Goods: 

Bookbinders’ supplies, 49826, Prague, 
Czecholslovakia (a); envelopes, and pa- 

r, 49817, La Paz, Bolivia (p); fiber 
oard, best quality, 49820, Basel, Switzer- 
land (a and P); insulating board, 49877, 
Zurich, Switzerland (a); kraft paper, and 
ulp board, 49790, Auckland, New Zea- 
and (a); map printing and land regis- 
tration paper, 49860, Giza, Egypt (p); 
newsprint paper, pulp, writing bond pa- 
per, and paper for the printing trade, 
49818, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); newsprint 
and glazed paper, 49867, Lima, Peru 
(a); ‘printing supplies, 49817, La Paz, 
Bolivia (a); pulp, chemical and mechan- 
ical, 49816, Milan, Italy (a); waterproof 
and toilet paper, 49818, Brussels, Bel- 
gium (a); wrapping paper and paper 
bags, 49854, Ponce, Porto Rico (a); writ- 
ing paper, inks, etc, 49845, Cairo, 
Egypt (p). 
Petroleum and Products: 


Asphalt, 49791, San Juan, P. R. (a 
and p); insulating materials of fiber, as- 
phalt, asbestos, etc. _49877, Zurich, 
Switzerland (a); lubricating oils, 49795, 
Brussels, Belgium (p); lubricating oils 
and greases, 49808, La Paz, Bolivia (p); 
oils, petroleum, white, 49792, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a). 

Rubber Goods: 


Hose, rubber, for compressed air, etc., 
49764, Milan, Italy (a); packings, es- 
pecially stuffing box, for pumps, steam 
engines, turbines, and motors, 49822, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); rubber, crude 
and vulcanized, 49821, Hronov, Czecho- 
slovakia (p); rubber, red, in sheets, and 
other rubber goods for the automobile 
trade, 49823, Offenbach, Germany (p); 
shoes, canvas, rubber soled, men’s, 
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(a); leather goods, fancy, 49849, Mon- 
treal, Canada (a); shoes, men’s, women’s, 
a children’s, 49866, Bogota, Colombia 

a). 

Soaps: 

Toilet soaps, 49772, Las Palmas, Ca- 
nary Islands (p). 

Specialties: 

Adding, calculating, and bookkeeping 
machines, 49829, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(a); advertising devices, 49828, Vienn 
Austrai (a); furniture ornaments, aan 
wood moldings, pressed and carved, 
49864, Goteborg, Sweden (p); household 
labor saving devices, 49832, Budapest, 
Hungary (p); instruments, electrothera- 
pautic, 49848, Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
(p); novelties, 49830, Oslo, Norway (a 
and p); novelties, 49849, Montreal, Can- 
ada (a); novelties, cheap, 49831, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa (a); novelties, 
household, 49835, Toronto, Canada (a); 
novelties and souvenirs, especially sil- 
houttes in black and gold frames, 49833, 
Quebec, Canada (p); office supplies, 
49829, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); pen 
points, gold, for fountain pens, 49859, 
Milan, Italy (a or p); photographic 
cameras and accessories, 49869, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); picture-framing 
molding in lengths, 49834, Krugersdorp, 
South Africa (p); sporting goods, 49828, 
Vienna, Austria (a); sporting goods, 
such as tennis balls, rackets, cricket bats, 
golf clubs and balls, and fishing tackle, 
49827, Nairobi, British East Africa (a 
and p); stationery and materials for 
photo-copying office, paper, inks, and ad- 


ihesives, 49845, Cairo, Egypt (p); toilet 


articles, 49830, Oslo, Norway (a and p), 
Textiles: 
Cotton piece goods, 49807, Bogota, Co- 


|lombia (a); cotton, raw, 49839, Budapest, 


Hungary (a); cotton voiles, printed, 
49842, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); fabrics, 
rubberized, 49849, Montreal, Canada 
(a); fur, imitation, for trimmings, 49870, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); haberdashery 
(felt hats), 49838, San Juan, P. R. (a); 
haberdashery (soft collars), 49830, Oslo, 
Norway (a and p); hosiery, cotton, rayon 
and silk, men’s, women’s and children’s, 







49807, Bogota, Colombia (a); hosiery, 
silk, women’s, 49841, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (a); leather, imitation, 49837, Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa (a); satin 
piece goods for slippers and shoes, 49870, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); skins, dog, 49840, 
Berlin, Germany (p); tapestries and 
furniture coverings, 49837, Johannes- 
burg,:South Africa (a); tapestry, dam- 
ask and furniture coverings, 49836, To- 
ronto, Canada (a); textile goods, 49843, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); trousers, 
men’s, 49838, San Juan, P. R. (a). 


women’s, and children’s; and galoshes, 
49824, Herisau, Switzerland (a); sport 
rubber goods, 49827, Nairobi, British East 
Africa (a and p); sport rubber goods, 
49828, Venna, Austria (a); tires, rubber, 
old, 49803, Hong Kong (p); toys, rub- 
ber, cheap grade, 49862, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands (a). 


Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 
Belting, transmission, 49808, La Paz, 

Bolivia. (p); handbags and _ purses, 

women’s, 49825, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


| 
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Certified 


-.. THE Goop §¢ CIGAR 
THAT AMERICA NEEDED 


Consciousness Against Spit’ 


---one of 56 health officials 
from 56 different points 
approving Cremo’s crusade 


against spit or spit-tipping. 


Every smoker, every wife whose 
husband smokes cigars, should read Dr. 
Fell’s letter. 


“Who are the friends of ‘Spit’?” 


YOU MAY WELL ASK THIS 
QUESTION WHEN 56 IMPORTANT 
HEALTH OFFICIALS HAVE WRITTEN 
SO STRONGLY AGAINST THE EVILS 
OF SPIT OR SPIT-TIPPING. 


Dr. Fell writes: “You are doing 


a work which deserves commendation.” 


‘The war against spit is acrusade of 
decency. Joinit...smokeCertified 
Cremo~a really wonderful 







smoke —mild=mellow= nut- 
sweet! Every leaf entering the 
clean, sunny Cremo factories is 
scientifically treated by methods 
recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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Of West Virginia 


Governor Submits Report of 

Commission Advocating 

Many Revisions to Legis- 
lature for Action 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Jan. 31. 

Governor ¥’. G. Conley has just sub- 
mitted to the State Legislature the re-/ 
port of the Constitution Commission! 
proposing the revision and amendment 
of the State Constitution, accompanied 
by a ‘special message of the governor | 
approving and commenting upon the 
report. 

Particular attention is called by Gov- 
ernor Conley, in his special message, to 
several of the amendments proposed, in- 
eluding those dealing with the subject! 
of courts, budget tax classification, anc 
consolidation of offices. 

Approval is given the plan under the, 
budget amendment of placing the respon-| 
sibility upon the Governor, instead of 
on a board of seven members, “each of 
whom, the chief executive included, can 
attribute responsibility for alleged er- 
rors of omission and commission to the 
others. Under the plan proposed it is 
believed that the power sought for suc-/ 
ceeding governors, not myself, is reason-| 
able and not dangerous to the public) 
welfare, and if granted, will bring about! 
economies in State government. | 

Tax Changes Proposed 

Speaking of the classification tax 
amendment, Governor Conley _recom- 
mends that “the Legislature should fix a 
maximum rate beyond which a tax levy- 
ing body may not go without a vote of 
the people on the question.” 

“Experience has taught,” it is stated, 
“that 5 mills per dollar is about the 
maximum tax that can be imposed upon | 
intangible wealth without driving it into 
hiding or nontaxable investments. It 
seems to be generally agreed by those 
who have studied the problem in_ this 
State that not less than $500,000,000 of 
such wealth can be reclaimed from in- 
véstments nontaxable in West Virginia 
and made available for taxation and the 
uses of home owners, industry and com-/| 
merce in this State, if the proposed 
amendment of the Commission on this 
subject is adopted. 5 

“A limitation of 50 cents on each $100 | 
is recommended by tht Commission to be | 
imposed on the taxation of property em- 
ployed exclusively in agriculture, with | 
permissive exemption for such property | 
in addition to the other permissive ex- 
emptions recommended. It also recom- 
mends that household goods to the value 
of $200 shall be exempt from taxation.” 


Whatever plan of classification may be | 
adopted, the Governor comments, “all 
property should be fairly assessed, and 
it will then be up to the taxpayers and 
voters and tax levying authorities to see 
that public expenditures are kept within 
the compass of a reasonable tax rate.” 

Relative to the consolidation of offices 

roposed, the Legislature was told “there | 
is merit in the Commission’s proposal to | 
permit the consolidation of two or more | 
counties when both the population and | 
the value of taxable property are rela- | 
tively small and in which the minimum | 
expense of government, including educa- | 
tion, is burdensome. There is also merit | 
in their recommendation fo permit two | 
or more such counties to select one per- | 
son to hold the same office in each. Sub-' 
stantial economies could be effected by | 
proper utilization of such opportunities | 
as afforded by the proposed amendment.” | 

Governor Conley also commended to| 
the Legislature amendments proposing 





a change in the jurisdiction of probate pioyment by providing 


Bills Introduced: 


, 


THE UNITED 


fw Re: CONGRESS of the 


UNITED 


STATES — 


Proceedings of January 31, 1931 


~@ The Senate  - 


HE Senate convened at noon Jan, 31 + 


when the Chair laid before the Sen- 
ate the motion of Senator Howell 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, to proceed with 
the consideration of the District of Co- 
lumbia prohibition bill. 

Senator Moses (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire, from the Committee on 
Printing, submitted resolutions for the 
rinting of the report on prohibition | 
by the National Commission on Law | 
Enforcement us a Senate document, | 
which was agreed to. | 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, | 
spoke in criticism of a syndicated :rti- | 
tle of Calvin Coolidge, calling Muscle | 
Shoals a “superfluity.’ ! 


The Senate proceeded to debate the 
motion to peooend with the Howell bill, 
Senator Blaine: (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
opposing the bill, charged “corruption 
touching every department of the Gov- 
aon that is called to enforce the 
aw.” - 

Following the rémarks of Senator 
Blaine, Senator Tyding, spoke in oppo- 
sition to the Howell motion. Others 
taking part in the discussion were 
Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, and 
Morrison (Dem.), of North Carolina. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

On failure to obtain a quorum, the 
Senate at 3:20 p. m. recessed until 
noon, Feb. 2. 


e The House of Representatives 


HE House met at 11 a. m., Jan. 31. + 


The legislative appropriation bill 
(H. R. 16654), appropriating $28,683,- 
611 for the salaries and expenses of 
Congress. Library of Congress, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, ete., was called 
up by Representative Murphy (Rep.), 
of Stuebenville, Ohio. 

Representative Lehlbach (Rep.), of 
Newark, N. J., spoke in favor of a bill 
he had introduced to restore to the 
States the right of the reguletion of 
traffic in intoxicating beverages. 

Representative Ragon (Dem.), of 
Clarksville, Ark., pictured the distress 
in his and other States. 

Representative Snell (Rep.), | of 
Potsdam, N. Y., Chairmah of the 
House Committee on Rules, discussed 
the rules of the House in answer to 
criticisms in recent speeches of repre- 
sentative Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, 
Ga. (Discussion is printed on page 2.) 

Representative Mansfield (Dem.), of 
Columbus, Tex., a minority member 
of the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, spoke on a bill (H. R. 14564), 
he has introduced for a bond issue of a 
half billion dollars to insure éarly 
completion of the country’s waterway 
system, a companion measure, he said, 
of the Shipstead bill (S. 50&2) in the 
Senate. (Discussion on page 2.) 

Representative Underhill (Rep.), of 
Somerville, Mass., Chairman of the 
House Committee on Accounts, criti- 
cized what he called useless expendi- 
tures and referred to the Nye Commit- 
tee investigating campaign expendi- 
tures. 

Representative Quin (Dem.), of Mc- 
Comb, Miss., a minority member of the 
House Committee on Militaty Affairs 
which has jurisdiction over Muscle 
Shoals legislation, discussed Muscle 
Shoals. 

Representative Hooper (Rep.), of 
Battle Creek, Mich., urged that some 
plan be found in the House for more 
consideration of bills from the Com- | 
mitte on Claims and other so-called 
minor Committees. 


Representative Dallinger (Rep.), of 
Cambridge, Mass., indorsed Mr. Hoop- 
er’s remarks, adding that the fault 
does not lie in the House rules, but in 
the administration of the House rules. 
He said the House rules provide for the 
consideration of the private calendar 
each Friday, and that in his 16 years 
in the House this rule has been con- 
sistently violated. 

Representative Larsen (Dem.), of 
Dublin, Ga., spoke on the large vol- 
ume of correspondence of — 
Members of Congress, and suggeste 
that funds be provided to assist them 
in properly handling this correspond- 
ence. 

Resident Commissioner Osias (Na- 
tionalist), of Balavan, Philippine Is- 
lands, adressed the House on the ques- 
tion of ag ny independence. 

General debate on the bill was then 
closed and the reading was begun. 
A Committee amendment increasing the 
appropriation for salaries in the Office 
of the Architect of the Capitol from 
$44,540 to $48,580, was adopted. The 
bill was passéd by a viva voce vote. 
(Discussion on page 2.) 

The resolution (S. Con. Res. 37) for 
the printing of 28,000 copies of the 
report of the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement, was 
adopted. 

Majority Leader Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn., asked unanimous 
consent that it be in order on Feb. 
6 to move that the House recess until 
8 p. m. at which time it would consider 
bills on the pzivet> calendar, and 
adjourn not later than 11 p. m. The 
request was granted. 

Mr. Tilson also announced that be- 
side the night session on Feb. 6, the 
following program has been scheduled 
for the week: Feb. 2, consent calen- 
dar and bills under suspension of the 
rules; Feb. 3, 5, 6 and 7, considera- 
tion of the two appropriation bills yet 
to be taken up, and Feb. 4, regular cal- 
endar Wednesday. 

The House then, at 5:30 p. m., ad- 
journed until noon, Feb. 2. 


Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 


Changes i 


Agriculture 


. 16742. Crosser. To relieve unem- | 
= for building of check 


matters, consolidation of circuit court! gams and otaer structures to prevent sail 
districts, creation of the office of lieu-| erosion, gullying, flood, and drought by r 


tenant governor and consolidation of|tarding the 


functions under the office of county/| Agriculture. 


treasurer. Four of the amendments—) 
the probate amendment, circuit court| 
amendment, lieutenant governor amend- 
ment, and budget amendment—failed of | 
adoption at the last general election, in 


the Governor’s opinion, ‘‘for lack of in-| perishable agric. commodities act, 1930, so | 


i j | ir ¢ raudulent prac- 
ished to the voters of|as to suppress unfair and frauc 
peal ltices in ss of floricultural products 


}in interstate 
culture. 


their purpose and meaning.” 


| 
een | 


List of Nominations 


Submitted to Senate etc. for pecan experiment 
| Shreveport, La. 


President Hoover on Jan. 31 sent te | 


the Senate for confirmation a list of 
nominations, as follows: | 

To be United States Attorney, Western | 
District of Wisconsin, Stanley M. Ryan, of 
Wisconsin; Northern District of Illinois, 
George E. Q. Johnson, of Illinois. | 

To be United States Marshal, Northern | 
District of New York, William C. Cromie, | 
of New York; Southern District of Indi- 
ana, Alf O. Meloy, of Indiana. 

To be Judze of the Municipal Court, | 
District of Columbia, Nathan Cayton, of | 
the District of Columbia. 

To be an Associate Justice of the Su- | 
preme Court, Territory of Hawaii, Charles | 
F. Parsons, of Hawaii, 

To be Second Judge, First Circuit, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, Albert M. Cristy, of Hawaii. 

To be Governor of the Virgin Islands, | 
Paul M. Pearson, of Pennsylvania, vice | 
Capt. Waldo Evans, U. S. N. 


Bills and Resolutions | 
Signed by the President | 


President Hoover, it was announced | 
Jan. 31 has approved bills and resolu- | 
.tions passed by Congress recently, as | 
follows: | 

Jan. 26: 

H. R. 10621. An- act authorizing W. L.| 
Eichendorf, his heirs, legal representatives, | 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River, at or near the town of McGregor, Ia. | 

Jan. 27: 

H. R. 15188. An act granting the consent | 
of Congress to the State Highway Commis- 
sion and the Board of Supervisors of | 
Itawamba County, Miss., to’ construct a! 
bridge across Tombigbee River at or near 
Fulton, Miss. 

Jan. 29: 

H. R. 1075. An act to correct the naval 
record of James M. Hudson; H. R. 1892. An| 
act for the relief of Henry Manske Jr.; | 
H. R. 3159. An act for the relief of W. F.| 
Nash; H. R. 3950. An act for the relief of | 
David A. Dehart; H. R. 4159. &n act for the! 
relief of Harry P. Lewis: H. R. 4760. An act | 
for the relief of Guy Braddock Scott; H. R. 
4907. An act for the relief of Thomas Wal-| 
lace; H. R. 6453. An act for the relief of | 
Peder Anderson; H. R. 8117. An act for the 
relief of Robert Hofman; H. R. 8665, An| 
act for the relief of William A. Quigley; 
H. R. 11022. An act for the relief of Sterrit 
Keefe; H. R. 11297. An act for the relief of | 
Ar*hur Edward Blanchard. 

Jan, 30: 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution authorizing 
acceptance of a donation of land, buildings, 
and other improvements in Gaddo Parish, 
@ear Shreveport, La, 


v . 


tions upon ‘ 1 
commodities by regulating transactions on 


commodity exchanges, and putting @ stop to 
short selling thereon; Agriculture. 


|5. Passed H. Jan. 15. Reptd. to S. Jan. 24. 


|} Jan. 30. 


| Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Serv- 


run-off on watersheds, etc.; 
Removal of obstruc- 


6743. Cross. 
H. R. 16743 ros in agri. 


interstate commerce 


H. R. 16745. Goldsborough. To amend 


and foreign commerce; Agri- | 
Changes in Status: 


H. J. Res. 200. To accept don 


station, near) 

Reptd. Feb. 26. Passed H. | 

Apr. 7, 1930. Repted. to S. Jan. 21, 1931. | 

Passed S. Jan. 26. Approved Jan. 30. 
Appropriation Bills 

es in Status: | 

oe ee. 18593. War Dept. Reptd. to H. Jan. 


Passed S. Jan. 30. 

H. R. 16110. State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor Depts. Reptd. to H. Jan. 18. Passed 
H. Jan. 23. Reptd. to S. Jan. 28. Passed S. 
an. 30. 

, H. R. 16654. Legislative. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
28, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 31. 


Bridges 
Bills Introduced: oo 
S. 5952. Barkley. To extend times; Ohio | 
River betw. Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, 
Ind.; Commerce. 
Changes in Status: 
H. R. 10621. Miss. R. nea: McGregor, Iowa. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 1931. Passed H. Jan. | 
19, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 21. Approved 


H. R. 15138. Tombigbee River. Reptd. to 
H. Dec. 20. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Passed | 
S. Jan. 23. Approved Jan. 27. 

District of Columbia 

Changee in Status: ‘ | 
8S. 4962. Special assessments for paving | 
of roadways, etc. Reptd. to S. Jan. 30, 1931. 

H. R. 12169. To amend act entitled “An 
act to regulate practice of healing art to 
protect public health of Distr. Col. Reptd. to 
H. Jan. 30, 1931. 

Highways 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5019. To amend act to provide aid to 
States in construction of rural post roads, 
etc. Reptd. to S. Jan. 30, 1931. 

Indians 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 13053. To accept donations in behalf 
of institutions conducted for benefit of In- 
dians. Reptd. to H. Dec. 10. Passed H. Jan. 
5, 1931. Reptd. to S. Jan. 31. 

H. R. 13584. To amend an act approved 
May 14, 1926, authorizing Chippewa Indians 
of Minn. to submit claims to Ct. of Claims. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 31, 1931. 

H. R. 16706. Extend time for payment 
of charges due on Blackfeet Indian irri- 
gation project. Reptd. to H. Jan. 31, 1981. 

Labor 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16741. Crowther. To amend Reve- 
nue Act of 1928 in regard to unemployment 
relief trusts; Ways and Means. 

National Defense 
Changes in Status: 

5. 17. To amend sec, 12 of act entitled 
“An act to readjust pay and allowances of 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of Army, 
| Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and 


'iee.”” Approved Je. 10, 
| Reptd. to S. Jan. 30, 1931, 
S. 5481. To present medal of honor, 


1922, as amended. 


gan. 


n Status 


S. 5715. Attendance of personnel and 


; animals of Regular Army as participants in| 


Tenth Olympic Games. Reptd. to S. Jan. 
23, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 30. 

S. 5920. Attendance of Army Band at 
ann. encampment of G. A. R. Reptd. to S. 
30, 1931. 

H. R. 9104. For commemoration of Battle 
of Fort Necessity, Pa. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
30, 1931. 

H. R. 9224. 
Selfridge Field, 
30, 1931. 

H. R. 


Completion of sea wall at 
Mich. Reptd. to H. Jan, 


10166. To authorize Secy. of Navy 


18, 1930. 
H. R. 


Reptd. to S. Jan. 31, 1931. 
16588. To amend “Act to authorize 


; construction and procurement of aircraft gnd | 
ation of land,| equipment in Navy and Marine Corps,” Je| that upon request of motor vehicle com- 


4 
24, 


1926. Reptd. to H. Jan. 81, 1981. 
Pensions 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16744. Nelson, Wis. Pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War 
and certain widows and dependent children 
of soldiers and sailors of said war; Whole 
House. 

Postal Service 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16740. Crail. Issuance of special 
series of bicolored postage stamps commemo- 
Los Angeles, Calif., 1932; Post Office 
Post Roads. 

: Prohibition 
Changes in Status: 

S. Con. Res. For printing of addtl., 
copies of rept. of Natl. Comm. on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement. Passed H. Jan. 


31, 1931. 
Public Health 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5959. Thomas. Purchase of State 
laboratory at Hamilton, Mont., constructed 
for prevention, eradication, and cure of 
spotted fever; Commerce. 


Public Lands 


an 
ol, 


| Changes in Status: 


Establishment of Boulder 

Reptd. to H. Jan, 81, 1931. 
Reclamation 
Changes in Status: 

8S. 5172. For construction of reservoir in 
Little Truckee River, Calif., and to impound 
waters of Webber, Independence, and Don- 
ner Lakes. Reptd. to S. Jan. 31, 1931. 

Shipping 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5962. Secy. of Commerce to continue 
system of pay and allowances, etc., for 
officers and men on vessels of Dept. of Com- 
merce as of Jiy. 1, 1929. Reptd. to S. Jan. 31. 

Social Welfare 
Bills Introduced: 

8. 5961. Hatfield. For cooperation with 
| several States in care, treatment, education, 
vocational guidance and placement, and phy- 
sical rehabilitation of crippled children; Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

Tariff 


H. R. 16422. 
City town site. 


Bille Introduced: 
H. R. 16739. Andresen. 
Tariff Act of 1930; Ways and Means. 
H. J. Res. 489. Andresen. 
of duty for one yr. on agric. 


1930; Ways and Means. } 
Veterans 
Bills Introduced: 
| §, 5949. Bingham. 
| erans’ Bureau Hospital in Conn.; Finance. 
Waterways 
Billa Introduced: 


gan to South Park Commrs.; Commerce, 





posthumously, to late Henry Clay Drexler. 
Reptd,. to S. Jan. 31, 1931, 


and Foreign Commerce. 


rative of the 10th Olympiad to be held at| 
and | 


To amend the 
Incréasing rates 


roducts and 
provisions presc. by sch. 7 of Tariff Act of 


Enlargement of Vet- 


S. 5955. Glenn. Transferring jurisdiction 
over certain navigable waters of Lake Michi- 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Food and Drugs 


Mo. H. 138. Elmer and Snyder, To re- 
quire inspection of premises where malt 
is sold and providing for inspection fee. 


Insurance 


Conn. 8S. B.\71. Goldstein. To pro- 
vide for control by Insurance Commissioner 
of burial insurance associations; Insur- 


ance. 

Conn. S. B. 72. Goldstein. To prdvide 
for licensing by Insurance Commissioner 

f business of issuing burial contracts ot 
certificates; Insurance, 

Ind. S. B. 98. Doggs. To provide that 
all life insurance companies may use 
American men ultimate table of mortality; 
nsurance. / 

Mich, S. 16. Conlon. To enact’the A. A. 
A. automobile financial responsibility law. 

Minn, H. F. 211, Wahlstraud, Knudsen. 
To allow directors of township mutual fire 
insurance companies to collect and main- 
tain by advance assessments an emergency 
fund not over 10 mills per dollar of in- 
surance in force. 

Mo. H. B. 110. See Motor Vehicles. 

Mo. H. B. 146. Penman. To amend 
art. 15, chap. 37, R. S. Mo, 1929, to au- 
thorize county mutual insurance companies 
to insure real and personal property of 
school districts. 

o. H. B. 148. Penman. To amend art. 
14, chap. 87, R. S. Mo. 1929, to provide 
same as H. B. 146, 

Mo. S. B. 60. To create a State unem- 
ployment reserve fund to. pay benefits to 
unemployed persons. 

ebr. H. R. 143. Daddow. To make 
it unlawful for any bank or its officers, 
agents or employes to sell, write or solicit 
any form of insurance in the State. 

Nebr. S. F. 86. Rodman. To require 
Secretary of Trade and Commerce to exe- 
cute corporate surety bond for safe keep- 
ing of security deposits of domestic insur- 
ance cpmpanies except fire, lightning and 
|tornado, premiums for such bonds to be 
paid by State. 

N. H. H. B. 164. Young. To require fil- 
ing of Hability and property damage insur- 
ance policy or a bond prior to registra- 
tion of motor vehicle; Judiciary. 

N: H. H. B. 165. Baker, To provide a 
6-year term for State insurance commis- 
; sioner to be appointed by Governor. 

N. J. S. 108. Davis. To make persons 
soliciting insurance in unlicensed companies 
personally responsible for loss and guilty 
of misdemeanor; Banking and Insurance. 

N. J. S. 109. Davis. To extend provi- 
sions of Resident Agency Law to include 
domestic companies issuing policies ex- 
cept when issued directly from home office; 
Banking and Insurance. 

N. J. S. 110. Davis. To license solici- 
tors working for licensed insurance brokers. 

N. J. A. 94. Vanderbach. To permit 
) governing bodies of municipalities or coun- 
ties to pay a part of premium on group 
life insurance policies where such groups 
have been formed by employes. 

N. J. A. 116. Grimm. To amend the 
Automobile Financial Responsibility Law, 
prescribing offenses in which law operates, 
eliminating duplication of insurance car- 
ried by owner and his chauffeur, compelling 
payment of judgments in accident cases 
and giving Motor Vehicle Commissioner 
discretion in withholding license of person 
who does not satisfy judgment; Motor Ve- 
hicles and Traffic. 

Oreg. S. 60. Eddy. To authorize Gov- 
; ernor to’ appoint commissioner to study 
old age pensions and unemployment in- 
surance, 

Oreg. H. B. 78. 
marine insurance, 





Wells et al. To define 
marine business and 
marine risks. 


Oreg. H. B. 79. Wells et al. To amend 
definition of miscellaneous classes of in- 
surance. 

Oreg. H. B. 82. Wells et’al. To define 
the limitation on bonds undertakings and 
obligations executed by surety companies. 

Oreg. H. B. 83. Bronaugh et al. To re- 
quire foreign and alien insurance com- 
panies, including reciprocals, doing busi- 
ness in State to deposit $25,000 in certain 
securities of a corporate surety bond exe- 
cuted by a licensed company. 

Utah. H, B, 29. Nebeker. To give court 
or jury the right to add 10 per cent to in- 
surance claims when insurance company 
vaxatiously declines to pay loss; Insurance. 

Utah. S. B. 20. Musser (by request). 
To fix liability of members of mutual fire 
insurance companies to a cash premium 





j}and contingent assessment of not less than 


one nor more than five times cash premium; 
Revision and Enrolling. 

_ Wis. S. 8. Severson. To repeal provi- 
sion for reciprocal taxation of foreign in- 
surance companies; Corporations and Tax- 
ation. 

Wis. A. 28. Millar. 
bonding fund. 

Wyo. H. B. 58. Harkin et al. To provide 
a new mutuai hail insurance code. 

Labor and Industry 

Idaho. H. B. 32. Clonchek. To provide for 
}an eight-hour day for women employed in 
| certain lines of industry. 
Mo. S. B. 60. See Insurance. 
Nebr. H.R. 172. Foster To extend limit 
| of employment for women in manufacturing 
}and mercantile establishments, laundries, 
| hotels, restaurants and public utility offices 
| from 10 p. m. to 12:30 a. m. 
| W. Va. H. B. 94. Simmons. To prohibit 


To create a State 





|to proceed with construction of certain pub-|¢mployers of labor from interfering with 
|lic works at Philadelphia, Pa. Passed H. Je. | political activities of their employes; Judi- 


ciary. 
Motor Vehic'es 
H. B. 155. Aubrey. 


Conn. To provide 
|misioner owner of car must state under 
oath name and capacity of person driving 
at the time of accident; Judiciary. 
|,,Conn. H. B. 160. Aubrey. To provide 
| that proof that son or daughter was driving 
| @ car is prima facie evidence of authority 
to drive; Judiciary. 

Mich. §S. 16. See Insurance. 

Minn. H. F. 216. S. A. Stockwell. To 
| make mechanics lien on motor vehicles su- 
perior to that under any sales contract or 
mortgage; Motor Vehicle and Moter Tax 

aws. 

Minn. H. F. 217. Hart, Hastings. To 
| reduce in allowable lengths of motor ve- 
hicles; Motor Vehicles and Motor Tax 
Laws. 

Mo. H. B. 110. Duensing, Blair Jr. To 
| provide for appointment of a motor vehicle 
commissioner, registration of motor ve- 
| hicles, drivers’ licenses; to authorize com- 
| missioner to require deposit of evidence of 
financial responsibility of drivers upon con- 
viction for certain offenses and for certain 
causes; to prescribe traffic regulations, etc. 

Mo. H. B. 138. Elmer. To prescribe 
| limits of length, width and height of motor 
vehicles. 
| N. H. H. B. 164. See Insurance. 

N. J. S. 104. Sterner. To provide for 
compulsory official inspection of automo- 
| biles annually. 
| N. J. A, 116. See Insurance. 

Public Utilities 

Caht. S. 135. Carter. To provide for 
regulacion of motor carriers of property and 
repealing present law relating to trans- 
portation of persons and property by motor 
vehicles; Public Utilities. 

Catit. S. 275. Inman. To prohibit the 
sala of certain articles and appliances by 
certain public utilities, municipal corpora- 
tions, districts or publie corporations; Pub- 
lic Utilities. 

Ga. H. 42. Powell. To levy mileage tax 
on motor vehicle common carriers; Ways and 
Means. 

Ga. H. 43. Beaton, To confer right of 
eminent domain upon those engaged in busi- 
ness of transporting for hire persons and 
property, including pipe lines and motor 
vehicle carriers; Gen. Jud. 

Nebr. 8. 67. McGowan. Declaring trucks 
carrying freight to be common carriers tun- 
der jurisdiction of Railway Commission and 
charging annual fee. 

Nebr. S. 67. Welch. Proposing constitu- 
tional amendment to abolish Railway Com- 
mission. 

Me. 8. 97. Weeks. To regulate motor ve- 
hicles used to carry freight; Public Utilities. 

Mo. H. 78. Roney. © repeal rhotor car- 
rier act and provide new law. 

Mo, H. 137. Elmer. To regulate motor 
| carriers of property. 
| Mo, H. 139, E'mer. To authorize Public 
Service Commission to fix minimum rates 
for private or contract motor carriers. 

N. Y. § Int. 896. Thayer. To regulate 








A. R. 16746. Hull. Transferring jurisdic-| submetering companies; Public Service. 
tion over certain navigable waters of Lake 
Michigan to South Park Commrs.; Interstate 


N. Y. A. Int. 536. Kahan. Same as S. 396. 
Oreg. H. 77. Lawrence. To change Pub- 
lic Service Commission law by abolishing 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PresenTeD Herein, Berne 
Pustishep Without CoMMENT sy THES Unitep Stares Daily 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Reports Received Frequently 
- On Foreign Lumber Markets 


Representatives of Government Abroad Constantly on 
Watch for Opportunities for Sale 


Topie V1: 


Foreign Trade 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts: between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Foreign Trade. 


The present series deals with 


. By Jesse C. Nellis 


Acting Chief, Lumber Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


HE Lumber Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce is the only export organi- 

zation in the United States represent- 
ing all branches of the lumber export 
trade. The Washington staff of men 
experienced in the lumber trade have 
the cooperation of the Bureau’s 56 
Foreign Offices, located in strategic 
trade centers abroad, and the some 
400 American Consulates. The Gov- 
ernment representatives overseas in 
lumber markets or lumber producing 
countries send in frequent reports on 
trade conditions and are constantly on 
the watch for sales chances. 


Press releases are an important part 
of the Division’s service to the trade. 
Cables and summarized current reports 
are put in brief separate releases that 
are sent, promptly on receipt, to all 
lumber journals and lumber associa- 
tion bulletins. This service has accom- 
plished a wide-spread distribution of 
the current foreign lumber trade in- 
formation. Reports from exclusive 
Pacific coast lumber markets are re- 
leased by wire or radio through the 
Bureau’s Pacific Coast District Offices. 

* * * 


THE Lumber Agency Service is a 

very important activity of the Di- 
vision, judged by, the number of suc- 
cessful agency connections suggested 
to lumber exporters. In a majority 
of foreign markets lumber is handled 
for the most part by recognized lum- 
ber agents. The channels established 
by the foreign lumber trade itself in 
each market make it necssary for lum- 
ber exporters to follow established 
ractices if permanent, profitable 
usiness is expected. The Division has 
the most complete file in the world of 
foreign lumber agents and uses this 
constantly to aid exporters in mak- 
ag connections not competitive with 
other American exporters. 

The Division is constantly seeking 
to expand the export of manufactured 
wood products such as flooring, doors 
and plywood. Boards and planks are, 
of course, manufactured products, but 
it means more work for American 
mills to sell door stock or doors, 
flooring or finish. However, many for- 
eign countries by reason of tariffs 
provide good markets for logs, tim- 
ber and lumber. Representatives of 
the Department of Commerce and 
Consular officials abroad are on the 
lookout constantly for opportunities 
for the expansion of American trade 
and all inquiries are promptly brought 
to the attention of exporters. 

Numerous bulletins on the impor- 
tant lumber markets abroad in Europe, 
South America, Japan and Australia 
and special bulletims on the methods 
of importing lumber abroad have been 
prepared. Comprehensive bulletins on 
the methods of manufacturing and 
expering lumber in Finland, Sweden 
and Norway are available. There are 
conversion tables for foreign lumber 
units and a strength chart of Eu- 
ropean and American woods prepared 
by the Forest Products Laboratory of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
Directory of Exporters of American 
Lumber is for small mills or those 
wishing to export a small part of 
their output. 


* 


* * * 


GENERAL reports on exports, im- 

ports, or important foreign lum- 
ber markets or producing countries 
are published weekly in Commerce 
Reports. In cooperation with Foreign 
Offices and Consulates the Division 
maintains information on the produc- 
tion and export of lumber in foreign 
timber countries and the volume and 
shifting characteristics of demand in 
the importing countries. While com- 
plete world stat'stics for any recent 
year are not available, information for 
the more important lumber export and 
import countries is of recent date and 
such reports are published from time 
to time. 

In the increasing important work of 
applying utilization economies and 
engineering knowledge to the promo- 
tion of exports, the Lumber Division 
is cooperating closely with the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization. 
This Committee of the Department of 
Commerce comprises about 200 mem- 
bers, representing manufacturers, dis- 


tributors, and consumers of forest 
products, and has as its object the 
closer utilization of our country’s tim- 
ber resources. The Committee is 
working for the elimination of waste 
in the entire range—production, dis- 
tribution, consumption—of forest prod- 
ucts, and for coordination of the va- 
rious branches of the forest indus- 
tries, with the sawmill as the center, 
to permit one branch to utilize raw 
materials discarded by another. Spe- 
cial study is given to adoption of im- 
proved machinery for decreasing wood 
waste. 
* * OK 

HE National Committee on Wood 

Utilization has issued a number of 
publications of great value to lumber 
exporters and foreign buyers as well 
as to American producers and con- 
sumers. The,;most important is the 
700-page book on “Wood Construction,” 
Prepared in cooneration with a sub- 
committee of industry, it is the most 
authoritative and comprehensive dis- 
cussion of all phases of wood con- 
struction and the selection of lumber 
for different uses. The Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce has 
placed this book in over half of its 
Foreign Offices, those most  strate- 
gically located, so that foreign archi- 
tects, contractors, and consumers as 
well as lumber agents and imposters 
may learn the efficiency of wood con- 
struction, the working stresses of 
American sizes and especially note the 
value of American construction meth- 
ods. Various lumber exporters have 
supplied copies to their foreign con- 
nections and buyers. 

On recommendation of the Depart- 
ment’s Lumber Export Executive Com- 
mittee, the Lumber Division has also 
kept exporters advised of the publica- 
tions of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization such as on short 
lengths, end matching, seasoning and 
Sap stains and the Committee has 
placed cop’es of these in the Foreign 
Offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

* * od 

SHORT lengths have been sold for 

many years by European lumber 
exporters and our exporters are 
watching every chance to thus improve 
their merchandising. End matching of 
softwood flooring, sheathing, etc., is 
both utilization and construction econ- 
omy and is expected to enter export 
as well as our domestic trade. Proper 
seasoning of lumber is of vast im- 
ortance as unseasonade stock often 
ails to give satisfactory service, and 
weather and shipping conditions often 
cause sap stain. The Department’s 
Lumber Export Executive Committee 
has recommended the encouragement 
of dry kiln installations abroad as 
ocean voyages, harbor discharging, 
ete., often induce moisture into sea- 
soned lumber. The bulletins on these 
subjects have therefore been urged on 
exporters for their own use and to put 
tKe latest technical information in the 
hands of their buyers abroad. 

Of unusual value will be the forth- 
coming report of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization on wood 
construction in the Tropics. Lumber 
exporters can use this in the important 
tropical markets to show consumers 
how best to use American lumber. 

* * * 


TX COOPERATION with the National 

Committee on Wood Utilization of 
the Department of Commerce and the 
interested associations, the first two 
of a series of foreign trade extension 
brochures have been written. These 
are “American Douglas Fir and Its 
Uses” and “American Pitch Pine and 
Its Uses.” This serie~ is being pre- 
pared under arrangements with the 
cooperating associations and_ the 
brochures contain brief texts, numer- 
ous pictures and several artists’ draw- 
ings, all designed to appeal to the 
foreign reader. The Douglas fir bul- 
letin was released last Fall and sev- 
eral thousand copies were purchesed 
by exporters and their organizations 
for wide distribution among lumber 
consumers abroad. A Spenish edition 
of “American Douglas Fir and Its 
Uses” is just off the press and orders 
are in hand from exparters for sup- 
plies for wide distribution among con- 
sumers in Spanish-sneaking countries. 


In the next of this serics of articles on “Foreign Trade,” to appear in the 
issue of Feb. 3, W. H. Rastall, Chief, Industrial Machinery Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, will discuss the 
development of machinery markets abroad. 

(Copyright 1931 by The United States Daily Publishing *Corporation) 


present commission and creating Public 


Utilities Commissioner. 

Oreg. S. 64, Bailey et al. To ‘provide for 
creation of people’s utility districts. 

Pa. H. 22. Hagmaier. Providing for a 
new “Public Service Company Law,” con- 
ferring powers, etc., upon Department of 
Public Utilities and Public Service Com- 
mission; Jud. Special, 

Pa. H. 33. Baldrige. To require nonscat- 
terable glass in buses; Highways. 


W. Va. H. 68. Norton. To transfer regu- 
lation of motor carriers from Road Com- 
mission to Public Service Commission; Jud. 

Social Welfare 

Mo. H. B, 92. Roney. To create tempo- 
rary commission to investigate and report 
to Legislature the most practicable and ef- 
ficient method of providing security against 
old age want. 

Mo. H. B. 99, Baldwin, Armstrong. To 
create State commission for crippled and 
physically handicapped children and to de- 
fine duties. 

Mo. H. B.-106, Francis. 
$250,000 for relief of drought and business 
depression victims of State. 

ebr. H. R. 159. Hansen. 
for State censorship of motion pictures. 

Oreg. See Insurance. 

W. Va. H. B, 102, Calhoun. 
& county system gf old age pension relief; 


Judiciary. 

Me 

Mo. H. 188. See Food and Drugs. 

Trade and Commerce 

Conn, 8. B. 74. Sullivan. To provide for 
two licensed operators in moving picture 
houses where sound pictures aye shown an 
to allow pictures to be shown by oxyhydro- 
gen gas or lime light; Judiciary. 

Mo. H. B. 140, Elmer, Pryor Jr. Relative 
to inspection of oils. 

Mo. H. B. 141, Elmer, Pryor Jr. Relative 
to inspection of oils. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Conn. H. B. 157. Dannenberg. To pro- 

vide that in case of fatal injuries extra 


To appropriate 


To provide 


To provide 


Taxation 
H, 42. See Public Utilities. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exelu- 
swe of ieeseage, from the Inawiry Diw- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should he given. 


Uniform System of Accounts for Carriers by 
Air—ist Issue, Approved July 1, 1930. 
Div. of Air Mail Service, 2d Asst. Post- 
master General, U. 8. Post Office Dept. 
Price, 20 cents. 31-26345 
U. .S. Summary—Population Bull., 1st Se- 
ries, 15th Census of U. 8.: 1980. Bur. of 
Census, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
15 cents, 81-25344 
Analysis of Operations of Cooperative Live- 
stock Concentration Point—Cir. No. 143, 
Jan., 1931, U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Price, 10 cents. Agr. 81-12 
Marketing Commercial Crop of Early Po- 
tatoes—Cir. No. 149, Jan., 1931. U. S, 
Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents, 

Agr. 31-13 
LL O LP AD PALPP LPL PLLA LAL ALL APRN in sy 
compensation may be allowed at rate of 
1 a week for each dependent child; Judi- 
ciary. 

N. Y. S. Int. 277. Hickey. To repeal 
subdivision 6-A, section 15, Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, relative to reclassifying 
disabilities; Labor. 

N. Y. &. Int. 278 Hickey. To amend 
subdivision 2, section 8, Workmen’s Com- 
peasceion Law, by adding new paragraph 
8 covering other diseases arising out of 
or occurring in course of employment, or 
disabilities arising as a natural and un- 
avoidable result of such employment; 
Labor. 


| Connett, Evgone V., ed. 








New Books Received 
ee 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Gukareas . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Anderson, John E. How normal children 
grow, x ++. and Terence L. Goedeneng’ 

vy I .N. Y. ts’ magazine, . 

28 p., illus. N. Y., Parents gi 3032569 
Barker, Margaret. Technique for studying 
social-material activities of young chil- 
dren. (Child development, ‘monograph 
no. 3.) 69 p., illus. N. Y., Teachers coll., 
Columbia univ., 1930. 30-32568 
Beaux, Cecilia. Background with figures; 
autobiography of . .. 355 p. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin co., 1980. 30-32610 
Beman, Lamar 7., comp. ... Selected arti- 
cles on censorship of speech and 
(Handbook ser. iii, v. 5.) 507 p. N. 
W. Wilson co., 1930. 30-32627 
Bingeman, Melissa. Pictures of Rochester 
in verse. 35 p. Rochester, N. Y., Foss- 
Soule press, 1930. 80-32647 
Binyon, Laurente. 3 short plays; Godstow 
nunnery, Love in desert, Memnon. 46 p. 
Lond., Sidgwick & Jackeon, 1930. 30-32646 
Bjorkinnd, Einar. Study of prices of chain 
and independent grecers in Chicago, by 

. and James L, Palmer, (Studies in 
business administration. vol. i, no. 4.) 55 

i . Chicago, Ill, Univ. of Chicago 
press, 1930. 3830-32625 
Carneal, Georgette. Conqueror of space; au- 
thorized biography of Lee De Forest. 296 
p. N. Y., H. Liveright, 1930. 30-32644 
Chateaubriand, Francoise A. R., vicomte de. 
Atala; or, Love and constancy of two 
savages in desert, from Freneh of .. « 
Caleb Binghem, ed. 
(Stanford miscellany.) 114 p. Stanford 
Univ., Calif., Stanford univ., press, 1930. 
30-52639 

Upland game bird 
shooting in America, by David Wagstaff, 
Col. H. P. Sheldon and paeee. illus. 
y. ¥., Derrydale press, E 

249 p. N. Y., Derryd P 90 -32580 
Cooley, Rossa B. School acres, adventure 
in rural education. Illus. 166 p. New 
Haven, Yale univ. press; 1930. —_30-32551 
Corporation trust co. 
service; New York tax law. 1 v. N. ae 
Commerce Geenieg.. Roun me re 
e rvice div. of Corporation trus 9 
1000. on . 30-82624 
Crandall, Andrew W. Early history of Re- 
publican ery — as Bs = 

Q n, R. G. Badger, . 

of Pa.) 313 p. — Cer. 19666 
Crew, Albert. Company law, for’ commer- 
cial students and business men. 3d (rev.) 
ed, by ... and W. G. » 374 p. 
0., le 
Lond., Butterworth & ¢ 30-82550 


Doell, Chas. E. Public park policies, by 
... and Paul J, Thompson. 163 p. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Parks and recreation, 1930. 

3830-32538 

Droke, Maxwell. Credit; magic coin of com- 
merce. 205 p., illus. Indianapolis, Busi- 
néss letter inst., 1980. 80-32567 

Emmet, Boris. Department stores, recent 
policies, costs and profits. (Stanford busi- 
ness ser.’ 214 p. Stanford Univ. Calif. 
Stanford univ. press., 1930. 30-32623 

Foulke, W. D., ed. Lucius B. Swift, biog-a- 
phy. (ind. hist. soc. Publications, v. 9.) 
153 p. Indianapolis, Pub. for Soc. by 
Bobbs-Merrill co., 1930. 30-82613 

Gesell, Arnold L. Guidance of mental 
growth in infant and child. 322 p. N. 
Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 30-32626 

Gray, W. S. ed. ... Training of coll. 
teachers. (Proceedings of Inst. for ad- 
ministrative officers of higher institu- 
tions, 1930, vol. ii.) 262 p. Chicago, Tll., 
Univ. of Chicago press, 1930. 30-32554 

Laurie, Alexander. Chrysanthemums, under 
glass and outdoors. 110 p., illus. N. 
Y., A. T. De La Mare co., 1930, 30-32537 

Laver, James. Whistler. 318 p. N. Y., 
Cosmopolitan book corp., 1930. 30-32612 

La Roe, Arthur. Elementary course in glid 
flying; illus. 6 v., illus. N. Y¥., Glidg 
inst., 1930. 30-32541 

Lurie, Reuben L. Challenge of forum; 
story of Ford = ont ove BS alee ig 

ce . oston, R. G. Badger, > 
A tw # : 30- 12552 

McClintic-Marshall co. Ambassador br dge; 
review of its —— as told by pho- 
tographic record of its progress. — 
illus. Pittsburgh, Pa., MeClintic-Mar- 
shall co., 1930. 30-32543 

Detroit river bridge _ (Ambassador 
bridge). Engineering record of design 
and paassrwenien. ow ae a 

.. McClintic-Marshall co., le 
burgh, Pa., Me t Si.92042 

M r, Mary A. Kindlings. 40 p. Wash., 
DC. 1930, 80-32645 

Morrison, John H. Business depression, its 
cause and remedy. 115 p. Myrtle Creek, 
Or., 1930, 80-32671 

Mozley, Herbert N. Mozley and Whiteley’s 
Law dictionary. 5th ed., by F. G. Neave 
and Grange Turner. 3860 p. Lond., But- 
terworth & co., 1930. 30-32548 

O'Neill, James M. Contemporary speeches, 
comp. by ... and Floyd K. Riley. 558 p. 
N. Y., Century co., 1930. _ 80-32638 

Ottaway, Thos. Law and practice relatin 
to coroners. 120 p. Lond., Butterwort 
& co., 1927. 30-82547 

Parker, Eric, ed... . Fine angling for coarse 
fish, by ..., J. H. R. Bazley, Anthony 
Bridges . . . and others. (Lonsdale li- 
brary, vol. iv.) 852 p., illus. Lond. 
Seeley, Service & co., Itd., 1980. 30-32540 

Parry, Edwin S. Betsy Ross, Quaker rebel. 
262 p., illus. Phila,, John C. Winston co., 
1930. 30-32617 

Ramsay, Robt E. Why they buy, applying 
art of re-presentation to our business 
correspondence. 272 p., illus. Indianap- 
olis, Business letter inst., 1930. 30-27144 

Reynolds, James J. Old world origins of 
American civilization, by . . ., Grace Tay- 
lor ...and J. H. Coleman. 242 p., illus. 
N. Y., Noble & Noble, 1930. _ 30-32615 

Roll, Erigh, Early experiment in indus- 
trial organisation, history of firm of Boul. 
ton & Watt, 1775-1805. 320 p. > Se 
Longman, Green & co., 1980. 30-82 

Roussel, Anna W., comp. Cease firing, poe 
of new peace for reading and recitation. 
88 p. Phil., John C, Winston co., 1930. 

30-32640 

Seymour, Mrs. Flora Warren (Smith). Wo- 
men of trail and wigwam. 112 p. N. Y. 
Womans press, 1930 : 80-32614 

Simon, Sir John A. India and Simon report, 
talk by ... 56 p. N. Y., Coward-McCann, 
19380. 81-26078 

Sladen-Smith, Francis, Wonderful zoo, play. 
92 p. Lond., Sidgwick & Jackson, 1930. 

30-32643 
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ECONOMIC LIFE 
‘of 

SOVIET RUSSIA 


By CALVIN B, HOOVER |i 


The significance to the capi- 
talistic world of the develop- 
meént in the Soviet Union 
cannot be exaggerated. What- 
ever your station in life, you 
are being directly affected 
every day by what the com- 
munist regime in Russia, is 
doing, What is it doing? In- 
form yourself through this 
illuminating new book. There 
is no other current picture of 
Russian economic activities 
so complete, or so stimulat- 
ing to thought. 
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Change Is Made 
In Record System 
Of Civil Service 


Uniform Method Adopted 
For Keeping Information 
On All Federal Employes 
Subject to Retirement 


A new and uniform method of keeping 
individual service and fiscal records of 
all Federal employes who are subject to 
the retirement law has just been adopted 
by the various departments and branches 
of the Government in accordance with 
regulations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, it was stated orally at the Com- 
mission Jan, 31. 

The primary purpose of the tre- 
mendous task of bringing these individ- 
ual records up to date is to get in unl- 
form method a complete and readily 
available statement of the.financial ac- 
count of every Federal employe who is 


overnment, it was stated. 
New Method Is Uniform 
» This is something which the Fed- 
eral Government has not yet possessed, 
and, it is claimed, should prove a vast 
improvement over the previous laborious 
and somewhat costly method of investi- 
gating individual cases. Previously, it 
was pointed out at the Commission, eac 
individual department has had its own 
method of getting this information and 


fem to the retirement law with the | 


consequently there has been no sys-} 


tematized efficiency as between the 


branches of the Governinent. 

Further information furnished by the 
Civil Service Commission follows: 

By far the greater majority of Fed- 
eral employes will be affected by this 
new plan, which includes all persons 
holding positions subject to the retire- 
ment law, whether they are classified 
or unclassified. 


Commission Made Study 

In 1928 the Chief Coordinator called 
together a committee to plot out some 
definite basis for retirement information 
which would always be easily available, 
in order that the Government would 
know at any particular time its liabil- 
ities to individual employes. Members 
of this committee included representa- 
tives of the Civil Service / Commission, 
General Accounting Office, Chief Coordi- 
nator’s Office, Bureau of Efficiency, Pen- 
sion Office and Board of Actuaries. 

The Treasury Department knew the 
total amount of funds which the Govern- 
ment had to the credit of employes un- 
der the retirement law but did not have 
the information for individual employes. 

As the result of this committee’s work 
and with thé benefit of its research and 
recommendations, the Civil Service Com- 
mission issued a new service record form, 
with the approval of the Comptroller 
General. 

Finance Record Kept 

On one side of the form, or retirement 
record card, the fiscal record of the 
egploye is placed, by means of which 
tW# amount of his deductions from his 
basic salary, and what he will have upon 
retiring from service or resigning, may 


be determined. 
> 


“ 


» 


The other side of the form reveals 
every move, advancement or change of 
departments which the employe makes. 
It gives a personal history of his service 
in the Government, including such items 
as date of entry into the service, salary, 
name of governmental branch or de- 
partment, total number of years in serv- 
ice, and the amount of education (grade, 
high school or college) possessed by the 
employe. 

Card Follows Employe 

This card, which must be used by all 
Government departments and branches 
having employes subject to the Retire- 
ment Act, follows the employe in every 
move he makes from one division of 
Federal employment to another. If the 
employe resigns, the card is sent into 
the Civil Service Commission, where it 
is kept until he returns in Government 
employment, if ever. This one feature 
alone makes the Government’s new sys- 
tem a highly desirable one, and a great 
improvement over the old method. 

The annuity one receives upon retir- 
ing from Government service is deter- 
mined by years of service and age. To 
obtain the maximum annuity one must 
have been in service 30 years. 

Ordinary retirement ages follow: 62 
years for railway postal clerks and per- 
sons who have had 15 years’ service in 
the tropics; 65 years for mechanics, 
postal clerks, city and rural mail car- 
riers and laborers; 70 years for all those 
not specified. E 

Retirement Is Provided 

If a person has 30 years of service 

may obtain optional retirement two 
y@ws earlier than the ages named. Upon 
certification of his department as to his 
willingness and efficiency to continue 
employment, an employe may be granted 
two 2-year extensions of employment 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

No extension of employment beyond 
this additional four years is granted un- 
less it is strictly in the Government’s 
interest to retain the employe. Such 
a condition would arise, for instance, 
where a scientist working for the Gov- 
ernment was in the midst of some highly 
important research work of value to the 
Government. However, such grants of 
extension of employment are so rare as 
to be practically negligible. 


h 


Conference to Be Held 
On Merchandise Containers 


A general conference of representa- 
tives of all interests, to discuss the sim- 

lification of sizes of set-up boxes, fold- 
ing boxes and paper bags used by depart- 
ment stores, will held under the 
auspices of the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the Bureau of Standards, in 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, 
Feb. 7. 

This conference has been called at the 
request of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association’s Committee on Simplifica- 
tion and Standardization of Wrapping 
and Packing Supplies, which, after much 
preliminary work, has submitted a tenta- 
tive list of sizes to be used as a basis 
in formulating simplified practice rec- 
ommendations covering dimensions for 
these three types of containers. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Glass in Belgium 


To bring down manufacturing costs 
OW glass in Belgium, manufacturers are 
considering the installation of new 
equipment by means of which gas from 
coke ovens and blast furnaces may be 
utilized. to,reduce expenses and thereby 
enable the industry to attempt to re- 
cover foreign markets. (Department of 
Cemmerce.) ' 


h| stand the test of the courts. 


| Dakota by the contractor. 


|being done to an appreciable extent. 
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Plan to Maintain Local Wages |Accord Reached 
Is Favored for Federal Works 


House Committee Reports Measure Drafted by Depart- 
ment of Labor to Provide for Contracts for 
Government Construction 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


by the contracting officer, the matter 
shall be referred to the Secretary of La- 
bor for determination, and his decision 
thereon shall be conclusive on all parties 
to the contract; provided, that in case of 
national emergency the President is au- 
thorized to suspend the provisions of 
this act. 

“Sec. 2. This act shall take effect 30 
days after its passage but shall not af- 
fect any contract then existing or any 
contract that may hereafter be entered 
into pursuant to invitations for bids that 
are outstanding at the time of the pas- 
sage of this act.” 

Secretary Doak said the bill is an 
emergency matter that calls for prompt 
action, in connection with the Federal 
construction program. He said it had 
been found that contracts are let to a 
number of contractors that try to em- 
ploy outside labor with wage reduction 
compared with wages prevailing where 
the construction may be in progress. He 
said the Department had a very efficient 
Bureau of Conciliation and that one of 
the conciliators is engaged all the time 
on this class of dispute. Asked about 
the constitutionality of it, he said it had 
been carefully considered by the various 
solicitors and he had no doubt it would 


Senate Attitude 


Believed Favorable 


Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass., suggested that the orlv 
question probably would be in the House 
as the Senate has already indicated by 
its votes that it favors such legislation. 
Mr. Doak said ‘‘we had hoped we could 
settle these disputes without legislation” 
but referred to views of the Comptroller | 
General of the United States as a reason 
why they felt there should be some en- 
actment. 

Representative Kopp (Rep.), of Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, former Chairman of the | 
Committee, said that while he favored 
the propsal he felt there is a question | 
about whether it could be enforced, 
pointed to lack of a penalizing provision 
in it and was not sure about the number 
of people that would be recognized as 
starting a dispute in any case. The 
Secretary said he could not say how 
many would be considered as sufficient 
as it would depend on the circumstances. 
Mr. Kopp pursued his queries further | 
about the enforceability of it in the 
courts and Secretary Doak replied, “I 
do not knew what the courts would hold | 
regarding labor; they have reversed 
themselves.” Mr. Kopp reminded him 
that the mechanics would not make com- 
plaints because they would lose their 
jobs if they did and the only way to! 
enforce it apparently would be by 
suasion or action on the contracts. 

Representative Norton (Dem.), of Jer- 
sey City, N. J., said that in the case of 
some hospital construction in New Jersey 
a contractor had brought in outside 
labor at lower wages than locally and 
another instance was cited to the Com- 
mittee, of a building in Vermont, where 
laborers had been brought in from South 


Representative Green (Dem.), of 
Starke, Fla., asked if these things were 


Secretary Doak said all the Departments 
having anything to do with building con- 
struction have had all kinds of trouble. 
The Secretary said that under the bill 
the Secretary of Labor would be justi- 
fied “in going in there and saying to 
them you are all destroying the wage 
level.” 

“You don’t mean going the 
courts?” asked Mr. Kopp. 

“No, to the contractors,” the Secre- 
tary replied. “A man wouldn’t get a 
contract unless he signs the stipulation 
not to pay less than the prevailing wages 
of the locality. It would mean forfeiture 
of contract and the contractors would be 
required to pay. The contract could be 


into 





Cuban Law Placing 


And Luxuries 


| post 


rescinded and the mechanics assured that 
they would get not less than the pre- 
vailing local wages.” 

Secretary Doak did not favor amend- 
ine the bill, as it had been drawn care- 
fully in conferences, and he said if the 
Committee is going to assume that the 
contracting officers cannot enforce a con- 
tract on any of these public buildings, 
“‘we would be at the end of the rope and 
we might just as well withdraw the 

ill. 

The chairman, Representative Welch 

(Rep.), of San Francisco, said that in 


|San Francisco there is a wage board, 


comprising not only labor officials but 


high church and other officials, that fix | 


the prevailing wages of all the artisans 
in the building trades and the disputes 
would be taken up by that board with 
the Secretary of Labor or the contractors. 

Secretary Doak said he thought all 
necessary would be to take the matter 
up with the contracting officers. He said 
the construction would continue while the 
disputes were being taken up and where 
the appeal would be to the ‘Secretary of 
Labor the latter would not require more 
than 10 days for consideration at the 
outside. 

Representative Bacon said the Com- 
mittee has carefully considered this sub- 
ject, with public hearings, in three dif- 
ferent Congresses, 

“The translation of the present pro- 
posal into law, Mr. Bacon said, “would, 
in substance, assert that our Government 
is not willing to continue a partnership 
with contract practices that force it, un- 
willingly, to give aid and encouragement 
to the demoralization of standard local 
labor conditions. That, simply, is the 
gist of the whole proposal. 


| Difficulties Encountered 


In Building Program 


“In line with our tremendously en- 
larged public building program, the 
Government’s position in this problem 
has become greatly accentuated. We 
have the condition, today, on many Fed- 
eral construction projects where the 
terms ‘local labor’ or ‘prevailing rates 
of wages’ mean absolutely nothing; 
where local workmen are merely envious 
onlookers, off the reservation, simply 
because the Federal contractor con- 
cerned has been able to bring into the 
community a cheap, bootleg labor sup- 


| ply, with profit to himself and perhaps 


also, I am ashamed to say, with profit 
to the Federal Government. 
“We are witnessing Federal construc- 


|tion work going on in the erection of | 
court- ; 


offices, customs houses, 
houses, hospitals, etc., where local labor 
is absolutely disregarded or where the 
prevailing rate of wages means nothing 
to the contractor; and we see certain 
Federal contractors dumping this cheap 
labor into an already demoralized labor 
market at the expense wholly of the 
local workman, his family and his com- 
munity. To permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to aid in the disruption of 
stable labor conditions is not fair or 
decent. 

“To the contractors this proposal will 
guarantee equality of opportunity in 
bidding. The competition between them 
will not be lessened, but it will be lim- 
ited to the economy and efficiency of 
their managerial organizations. By re- 
moving the temptation to import cheap, 
bootleg, itinerant labor, or to cut the 
prevailing wage rates, the advantage 
that unscrupulous contractors wield to- 
day of clubbing their way to the top 
of the list as low bidders will be ef- 
fectively eliminated. 

“Its. enactment into law would do 
much to quiet the discontent which in- 
creases to serious proportions especially 
during times of economic depression— 
times such as we are having today.” 

The other witnesses also advocated 
the bill and the Committee ordered it 
reported to the House. 


Tax on Sales 


Has Been Approved 


Measure to Continue Only Until Government Budget Is 
Balanced, Commerce Department States 


[Continued 


this fee at any time that he deems it 
warranted. 

The law provides for increasing the 
sales tax on all imported merchandise 
from 1% to 7% per cent of landed value. 
This increase, however, is to become ef- 
fective at a date to be determined by 
the president whenever he deems it nec- 
essary. In the meantime the present 
sales tax of 1% per cent, collected on| 
domestic as well as foreign transactions, 
will remain in effect. 

The present rates of import duty and 
consumption taxes on petroleum, gaso- 
line, tractorine and other similar prod- 
ucts derived from petroleum and coal, 
are increased by 10 per cent, to become 
effective, on the day after official publi- 
cation, but not to ap; ty on these products 
shipped on or before that date. 

A further provision of the law estab- 
lishes a special luxury tax of 5 per 
cent of value on an extensive list of 
articles included in the luxury category 
and 1 per cent of value on hotel and 
cafe receipts in excess of specified limits 
of daily rental or per meal. Trucks of 
all kinds and automobiles whose price 
in Cuba does not exceed $1,500 are ex- 
cluded from the pro~isions of the luxury 
tax, This t- : will be collected in stamps 
provided for the purpose, and will apply 
at the time of sale, transaction, or serv- 
ice of luxury, and upon the importation 
of these articles through the customs 
or post offices of the Republic. The tax 
will become effective 15 days after pub- 
lication in the Cuban Official Gazette, 
and may be amended by the President 
whenever public welfare warrants it. 


The 10 per cent tax on exportations 

from Cuba of money, rents, and receipts 
was suppressed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
’ The law also establishes a fee of $5 
‘n the case of domestic products 1d $10 
i the case of foreign products for the 
vevistration of pharmaceutical special- 
ties. This provision is effective three | 
days after publication in the Official | 
Gazette 

The excise and export taxes on’ to- 
bacco, tobacco products, and playing 
cards are to be increased, effective on 
the date to be determined by the Presi- 
dent, as follows: 


For each 1,000 cigars, exported, weigh- 
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ing more than three pounds, $1; for each 
1,000 cigarettes, exported, weighing 
not more than three pounds, $0.10. 
For each package containing up to 16 
imported cigaretts, in addition to the 
import duty, 5 cents; for each pound of 


importedecut or plug tobacco, in addi- | 


tion to the import duty, 15 cents. 

For each 1,000 cigars, valued up to $25, 
$2; valued at more than $25, $3. For 
each package containing up to 16 ciga- 
rettes, .0075; and for each pound of cut 
or plug tobacco, manufactured in the 
country, 10 cents. 


The law also specifically prohibits 
placing money or other tokens or ob- 
jects representing money in cigarette 
packages or containers. 

The following tax is levied on playing 
cards: 

For each deck, made in the country, 20 
cents; for each deck, imported, 30 cents 
in addition to the import duty. 


On Operation of 
| Kettleman Hills 


Government and Private Oil 
Interests Agree on Plan 
For Controlled Output 
From Rich Field 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

steps toward conservation ever taken by 
this Department,” he declared. One 
hundred wells if put into competitive 
operation would supply the Nation, hence 
would cause great waste and destroy 
much of value in other fields and be a 
menace to the industry, the Secretary ex- 
eo Saga The statement follows in full 
ext: 


An agreement for the unit operation 
of the North 


mittedly the richest storehouse of wealth 
ever discovered by man, was approved 
today (Jan. 31) by Secretary Wilbur, of 
the Department of the Interior, and im- 
mediately goes into effect. 

The agreement was submitted by the 
Kettleman North Dome Association, an 
organization of land and lease owners. 
It is the result of nearly two years of 
conference, initiated by representatives 
of the Government. 

Location of Field 

The area affected. is a strip of land 
about two miles wide and 15 miles long 
in Fresno and King counties. The Gov- 
ernment and the Standard Oil Company 
of California are the principal owners. 
The Kettleman North Dome Association 
and the Standard Oil Company will co- 
operate to maintain a balanced produc- 
tion to meet market demands without 
waste. 

Nearly half the land in this area is 
Government land. The Government will 
secure royalties from production which 
ho range from 5 per cent to 33 1/3 per 
cent. 

The agreement has received the offi- 
cial approval of R. D. Bush, the State 
Oil and Gas Supervisor of California. It 
is in line with that State’s policy of for- 
bidding the production of oil from -vells 
until use is found for the gas that comes 
up with the oil. 

Rich in Gasoline 

“The completion of this agreement,” 
Secretary Wilbur said, “is one of the 
major steps toward conservation ever 
taken by this Department. Kettleman 
Hills is the richest oil field ever found in 
this country. It has been said of it, and 
I think the statement is true, that 10 


pacity of 10,000 barrels, would supply all 
the oil California could use and that 100 
wells could supply the Nation. The oil 
is so rich in gasoline that other fields 
would be unable to compete with it. The 
result, if it were produced competitively, 
would cause great waste and result in 
destroying much of the value of other 
fields. Its production would be a men- 
ace to that industry which has now 
passed steel and taken first place in the 
activities of the Nation. 

“It is. conservatively estimated that 
this area will produce 2,500,000,000 
barrels of oil, which, considering its 
high gasoline content, would sell on the 
present market for more than $4,000,- 
000,000. If held until it is needed it 
will serve a greater public purpose and, 
incidentally, will bring a larger return. 

Value of Natural Gas 

“The gas that comes up with this oil 
is estimated as being worth more than 
the oil itself. With the present rapidly 
developing facilities for piping it long 
distances it is probable that the value 
of natural gas will steadily increase. 
If the field were competitively devel- 
oped, however, there would be no alter- 
native but to blow much of this gas off 
into the air. By keeping it underground 
while it is not needed, its usefulness 
and its value will be increased. We be- 
lieve that because of gas alone the ulti- 
mate value of the field to its owners 
and to the public will be doubled 
'through the arrangement for unit op- 
eration; 

“Aside from the direct saving through 
an agreement for unit operation, we be- 
lieve that the precedent established in 
|this, the richest of fields, may set a 
| precedent that will have a far-reaching 
|influence on all oil production of the 
|future. We believe this action will prove 
}an outstanding milestone in oil and gas 
| conservation.” 
| | 
| 
Aid of States Sought to 
| Deny Vote to Communists 
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diate action with the Secretary of the 
| Treasury and other Government officials 
'the importation of convict-produced 
| pulpwood and lumber from Soviet Rus- 
|sia, in order to enforce section 307 of 
\the Tariff Act of 1930; and be it 
Others Invited to Join 
“Further resolved, that any other 
|}Members of the House of Representa- 
| tives who may be interested in prohibit- 
jing the importation of convict made 
| lumber may join with this committee 
when they wait on the Secretary of the 
Treasury or other officials.” 
| The committee appointed by Mr. Fish, 
|in accordance with the resolution, is as 
| follows: 

Willis C. Hawley, Oregon, chairman; 
Addison T. Smith, Idaho; Scott Leavitt, 
|Montana; John W. Summers, Washing- 
;ton; Bolivar E, Kemp, Louisiana. Al- 
| ternates, Burton L. French, Idaho; Wal- 
lace H. White Jr., Maine; John F. Miller, 
Washington; Franklin Korell, Oregon; 
E. E. Cox, Georgia. 





Cotton Exports and Imports Last Year 
Were Greatly Below Figures for 1929 


All classes of cotton exports showed 
large declines in 1930, while imports 
were also far below the 1929 marks, 
according to figures just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Raw cotton exports, except linters, de- 
creased more than $271,000,000, and the 
next largest groups of cotton exports, 
manufactures and cloths, declined more 
than $46,000,000 and $28,000,000 re- 
spectively. 

Imports are not comparable in volume 
to exports, but the decreases there were 
proportionately as great or even greater. 
The value of raw cotton imports dropped 
more than half. Cotton manufactures, 
cotton cloths, and cotton wearing ap- 
parel were also shown to have fallen 
greatly below the 1929 levels, 


Last year’s exports of raw cotton, ex- 
cept linters, were worth only $493,572,- 
163, as compared with $764,759,978 the 
year before, a loss of $271,187,815, 
the figures disclosed. Raw ectton im- 


aD 


ports decreased from $53,333,212 
1929 to $25,273,948 in 1930. 

Cotton manufactures were second in 
| both exports and imports, and cotton 
cloths third. The 1930 cotton manufac- 
tures which were exported amounted to 
$88,687,680, as against the 1929 total 
of $135,115,440, a decrease of $46,427,- 
760. Imports of manufactures fell off 
from $69,263,587 in 1929 to $46,220,- 
653 in 1930, according to the Depart- 
ment’s statistics, 

Total exports of cotton cloths were 
valued last year at $51,383,739, com- 
pared with $79,412,946 for the previous 
|12 months. Imports of cloths were 
| worth only $9,425,629 in 1930, a drop 
|from $15,901,255 in 1929. 

Comparatively large decreases Were 
also shown in exports of cotton yarn 
and thread, cotton hosiery, and sewing, 
crocheting, darning, and embroidery cot 
tons, Imports of cotton wearing ap- 
pares and of cotton laces and embroidery 
ikewise slumped, it was revealed. 
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; ; Dome of the Kettleman| 
Hills oil and gas field in California, ad-| 


wells in that area, each with a daily ca-! 





Curtailed Credit in Production Packers’ Consent 
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Of Crops Expected This Year Decree Modified 


Department of Agriculture Looks for Ample Funds for 


Marketing Purposes, 


However, According 


To Annual Outlook Report 
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are expected to average somewhat lower 
than in the current season, but some im- 
provement in cash corn prices is looked 
for before the 1931 crop is available. 
There will be a tendency to increase corn 
acreage in the Corn Belt to replace re- 
duced stocks. 

“There will be a decreased market de- 
mand for oats, and livestock producers 
in the Spring wheat area are advised 
to cut sufficient oats for hay to insure 
ample forage for feeding requirements, 
in view of prospective small hay supplies 
next season. There is indication of less 
strength in the market demand for bar- 
ley. Prospect of a slight reduction in 
hog production this year is regarded as 
a favorable factor in the long time out- 
look for the hog industry. 

“Cattle: prices the first half of 1931 
are expected to average considerably be- 
low those of the first half of 1930, but 
it is believed that prices of most classes 
and grades will improve during the sec- 
ond half of the year. The livestock in- 
dustries will have the advantage of rela- 
tively cheap feéd grain. 

“Sheep producers are faced with the 
problem of reducing breeding stock 
numbers and disposing of a larger pro- 
portion of their annual lamb production 
through slaughter channels, in order to 
improve the economic position of the 
industry. World wool production con- 
tinues near record levels, and present 
world stocks are large. 


Outlook for Dairy 
Products Unfavorable 


“The dairy industry has been ex- 
panded to the point where even with 
the expected improvement in the busi- 
ness situation the Bureau believes that 
the former favorable relations of prices 
of dairy products to the prices of other 
farm products will not be restored this 
year. Domestic prices of dairy prod- 
uts have declined nearly to the world 
level, and foreign markets do not af- 
ford an advantageous outlet for Ameri- 
can dairy products. 

“Some improvement in the price trend 
of eggs may be expected during the last 
half of 1931; poultry prices for the first 


Mhalf of 1931 are expected to be some- 


what above those of the same period 
a year ago.” 

The Bureau says with regard to vege- 
tables that “increased supplies of pota- 
toes in prospect in the 1931 crop year 
will more than offset any improvement 
in demand; a large increase in sweet- 
potato production is expected; cabbage | 
growers in the late States will receive 
lower prices than in 1930 unless acre- 
age is reduced; lettuce growers must 
guard against over-expansion in produc- 
tion; production of late onions should be 
reduced; and the maintenance of the 
1930 acreage of tomatoes for canning 
and manufacture this season may result 
in excessive supplies.” 

Regarding fruits, the Bureau says that 
“market prospects justify the mainte- 
nance of the present numbers of apple 
trees in commercial orchards, and pos- 
sibly some increase; although the trend 
of orange production is upward, the in- 
crease now in prospect does not appear 
excessive; g-apefruit production is in- 
creasing in all regions and promises to 





lead to serious over-production unless 
consumption should be increased much 
more than is expected; in most peach 
producing areas outside California the 
prospective changes in bearing acreage 
are moderate; commercial strawberry 
acreage for harvest in 1931 promises to 
be considerably smaller than in 1930. 
Grape growers face difficult marketing 
conditions for the next several years. 


“The general market outlook for to- 
bacco is less favorable than it was a 
year ago. The dometsic demand for to- 
bacco has weakened, and the foreign 
demand ‘is only fair. Some decrease in 
acreage in 1931 from the indicated high 
total of 2,110,300 a- es harvested in 1930, 
e:pecially in the flue-cured and burley 
areas would favorably affect the market 
outlook for these types. 


“Prices of by-product feeds, are ex- 
pected to continue at about present lev- 
els during the remainder of this Winter 
season. Prices of soy beans are expected 
to rule at lower levels than in 1930. 
Although the consumption of beans is 
increasing, a heavy carryover of this 
commodity is in prospect. 

“Rice acr.age in the Southern States 
can probably be maintained at about the 
present area without depressing prices 
below the 1930-31 level. Flax has 
brought high relative recurns as com- 
pared to wheat and other small grains 
the last few years, but these levels are 
not likely to continue during 1931.” 

(The section of the report dealing 
with the credit outlook in 1931 will 
be printed in full text in the issue of 

Feb. 2.) 


Nine Labor Disputes 
Settled During Week 


Conciliation Service Receives 
Seven New Complaints 


Seven new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor during 
the week ended Jan. 31, according to 
Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of the Con- 


ciliation Service. Two of these disputes 
were adjusted along with seven old cases. 
There were 35 strikes in addition to 
17 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage awaiting settlement by 
the Department at the close of the week. 
Following is a list of the new cases: 
Yellow Cab Co., Providence, R. I.—Strike 
of 200 drivers; pending; ask 45 cents an 
hour, 10-hour day and recognition. 
Hillman Coal and Coke Co., Wendel, Pa. 
—Strike of 400 miners; pending; wages 
eut on account of poor coal markets. 
Patchogues-Plymouth Mill ° Corporation, 
Patchogue, N. Y.—Strike of 520 lace work- 
ers; pending; wages cut to 10 per cent. 
New Jersey Hospital for Insane, Grey 
Stone Park, N. J.—Controversy with unre- 
ported number of building craftsmen; wages 
to be paid on repairs and new building. 
Finch Manufacturing Co., Scranton, Pa. 
—Lockout of 14 molders; pending; wages 
cut 10 per cent. 
Fellows-Huber Silk Co., East Stroudsburg, 
Pa. Strike of 77 silk workers; adjusted; 








By Court Order 2 


Justice Department Is Silent 
Regarding Possibility of 
Appeal to United States 
Supreme Court 
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Government, stated that no determina- 
tion had been made as to whether the 
Department of Justice would carry the 
case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Counsel for the petitioning pack- 
ing concerns, Frank J. Hogan, declined 
to make any comment. 


In his opinion handed down Jan. 5 fol- 
lowing the taking of evidence, oral and 
documentary, which consumed several 
weeks, and submission of the case on oral 
arguments and written briefs, Justice 
Bailey directed that the consent decree 
be so modified as to permit the national 
packers concerned to manufacture, sell 
and wholesale unrelated food products, 
and to use or permit others to use their 
distribution facilities in handling these ~ 
unrelated lines. 

Justice Bailey denied, however, the re- 


quests of the packers that they be re- 
lieved of the restrictions of the consent 
decree prohibiting them from retailing 
meat and other food products and from 
owning stock in stockyards, terminal rail- , 
roads and market journals. 


Enjoined Against Retailing 

Paragraph fourth of the consent de- 
cree is amended by the order so as to 
enjoin the packers from “engaging in 
or carrying on, the business of selling or 
distributing at retail’ certain enumer- 
ated commodities except when handled 
in the operation of their restaurants, 
laundries, plant stores, or other conven- 
iences primarily for the benefit of their 
employes, and when handled with meats. 
The language of paragraph fifth of the 
decree enjoining the packers from en- 
gaging “in the business ef manufactur- 
ing, jobbing, selling, transporting, or 
distributing or otherwise dealing” in the 
enumerated commodities is amended by © 
the order just entered to read “in the * 
business of selling or distributing at re- 
tail any of the following products or * 
commodities, * * *.” 


Fact Finding Requests 
Counsel for the various parties sub- 
mitted in open court formal requests for 
findings of fact shortly after the order 
was signed. These requests will be con- 
sidered by Justice Bailey in preparing 
his findings of fact, as required by a re- ; 
cent ruling of the Supreme Court of the. 
United States applying to all equity | 
cases. : 
The defendant packers were granted 
an extension of time of one year in 
which to complete their disposition, in 
accordance with the terms of the consent 
decree of any properties or interests now ‘ 
held contrary to the provisions of. the 
decree. The operation of the decree, en- © 
tered in 1920, had been suspended pend- 
ing litigation. 
The court also retained jurisdiction of 
the cause to enforce it. ~ 


asked union wages and conditions; agreed * 
on union conditions. 
Hymen Bros. Dress Manufacturing Co., 


: Chicago, Ill.—Threatened strike of 115 gar- 


ment workers; adjusted; cutter discharged; 
terms of adjustment not yet reported. 





Equal Rights 
—Not Favors 


A Message from 


L. A. Downs, 
President, 


Illinois Central System. 


Dependable for 80 Years 


The railroads for a long time 
were almost alone in the field of 


transportation. 
of competition 
thought to be necessary to insure 
good service and low rates. 


In the absence 
regulation was 


As time went on regulation 
came to be strangulation. Re- 


strictions were heaped upon the 


railroads. Taxes multiplied. 


Now there 


are various forms 


of transportation, and the field 
is highly competitive. 

Yet the railroads are still in- 
tensively regulated and heavily 
taxed. Their competitors, on the 
other hand, are relatively free 
of regulation and taxation. 

_ The railroads have asked the 
American people to do what is 
necessary to equalize these com- 
petitive conditions. They do not 
ask favors. They ask an equal 


chance. 


A race is not a fair race unless 


the runners have an even start. 
Constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions are invited. 


Kee 


Chicago, February 


2, 1931. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


The public is entitled to the best transportation at 


the lowest 


reasonable cost. 


Competition must be 


equal in order for the public to have a clear choice. 
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tion of City 
Held Void as to 


of Los Angeles 
Retroactive Effect 


Measure Related to Location of Hospitals and 


Sanitariums for Persons Suffering 


From 


Nervous and Mental Diseases 


State of California: 
E. B. Jones AND ANNA H. JONES 


v. 
Crry oF Los ANGELES. 
California Supreme Court. 
L. A. No. 10654. , 
Appeal from judgment of Superior 
Court of Los Angeles County; on 
hearing after judgment in District 
Court of Appeals, Second District, Di- 
vision One, reversing judgment of 
Superior Court. 
Wooprurr, Musick, PINNEY & HARTKE, 


Los Angeles. 


Cal. 516.) It appears, however, that in 
the permitted districts are certain 
densely populated areas, and in the pro- 
hibited districts there is some territory 
which is sparsely populated. 


This is attacked as discriminatory, 


chiefly on the authority of In re Throop, | 


| 169 Cal, 93, Curtis v. Los Angeles, 172 
| Cal. 230, and In re Smith, 148 Cal. 368. 
| The first of these cases was concerned 
| with the use of a stone crusher; the sec- 


iond with stables, and t i vi s 
Roy A. LINN and WALTER W. RENNIE | works. ano, eee eee Win ges 


for appellants; JESsE_E. STEPHENS, | 


They are representative of the 
older group of decisions dealing with the 


City Attorney, FREDERICK VON | power of a municipality to prohibit or 
Scuraper, Deputy City Attorney, and | regulate the conduct of eatacss which 


Epwin P. WERNER for respondents. | 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 31, 1930 


Langpon, J.—This is an action to en-| the nuisance cases would be to ignore the | 158, note 220.) 


join the enforcement of a zoning ordi- 
nance of the City of Los Angeles. The} 
said ordinance was enacted independ- | 
ently of the general zoning plan of the 
city, and its restrictive provisions are di- | 
rected toward one type of business. It | 
provides that outside of certain desig- | 
nated districts, it shall be unlawful for 
any person, firm or corporation “to erect, 
establish, operate, maintain or, conduct | 
any hospital, asylum, sanitarium, home, | 
retreat or other place for the care or} 
treatment of insane persons, persons of | 
unsound mind, or persons affected by or | 


are in the nature of public nuisances. 


_ To test the validity of zoning legisla- 
tion by the strict language of some of 


change in both legislative and judicial 
views on this subject, a change which 
has been remarked upon by a number of 
authorities. 


Ambler Realty Company, supra; State v. 
Houghton, supra.) 

Reasonableness of 

Restrictions Shown 


Tt cannot he seriously contended that 
relative density of population in the per- 
missive and restricted districts is a con- 


c (See Miller v. Board of | 
Public Works, supra; Village of Euclid v. | 


suffering from mental or nervous dis- | trolling test of the validity of a zoning 
eases.” Penalties of fine and imprison- | plan, so far as the claim of discrimina- 
ment are specified for its violation. | tory classification is concerned. The ob- 
In March, 1927, the City of Los An- |Ject of the present ordinance is to exclude 
les annexed the territory known as the 
ar Vista District. At that time there 
were already in operation in this district 
four sanitariums for the treatment of | POS€S, 


; and nervous diseases from these districts 


because it is in such districts that 


nervous diseases: the Casa Del Mar San- | they adversely affect the public welfare. | 


itarium, the Marshal Manor Sanitarium,| This being so, it is immaterial whether 
the St. Erne Sanitarium, and the Witt-|the restricted district is densely or 
man Home for Children. These institu- |Sparsely populated, if it is residential. 
tions take as patents only persons suffer- | The ordinance is concerned with the na- 
ing from the milder forms of mental dis- | ture of the district. A growing residen- 
order. No insane persons are admitted. | tial area is as reasonable an object of 
Each institutjon has been established by | protection as one which is fully built up. 


a substantial investment in land, build- | On the other hand, while the permitted | 


| districts include some territory which is 
| densely populated, that territory is not 
| residential in character. It is devoted to 


ings and equipment. 


Ordinance Valid as 


hospitals for the treatment of insanity | 


|which are devoted to residential pur- | 


Part of Zoning Plan 


The above-mentioned zoning ordinance, 
adopted on Aug. 11, 1927, some months | 
after the annexation of the Mar Vista 
District, excluded that territory from the 
area in which the establishment and 
maintenance of such sanitariums was | 
permitted. When the ordinance went 
into effeet, plaintiffs, as the owners of | 
the institutions, sought to enjoin its en- 
forcement. The Superior Court of Los 
Angeles County, in each of the actions, | 
dented the relief prayed for, and appeals | 
were then taken. Because their grounds | 
are practicaly identical, the four appeals | 
were, by stipulation, consolidated, and 
will be considered together in this 
opinion. 

A preliminary. question which may 
readily be disposed of relates to the 
availability of the equitable remedy. It! 
is settled that where a penal statute | 
causes irreparable damage to property 
rights, the injured party may attack its 
constitutionality by an action to enjoin | 
its enforcement. (San Diego Tuber- 
culosis Assn. v. East San Diego, 186 Cal. 
252; Abbey Land Co. v. San Mateo, 167 
Cal. 440.) Hence, if the ordinance is un- 
constitutional in its application to these 
plaintiffs, they are entitled to the decree 
which they seek. 

Viewing the ordinance as part of a 
general zoning plan, and disregarding for | 
the moment the question of its applica- 
bility to plaintiffs, there can be no doubt 
of its validity. That zoning ordinances, 
when reasonable in object and not arbi- 
trary in operation, constitute a justifiable 
exercise of police power, is now well 
established; and it is equally well estab- 
lished that the power extends to the regu- | 
lation of uses of property which do not 
actually amount to nuisances. 

As Mr. Justice Lennon said in Miller 
v. Board of Public Works, 195 Cal. 477, | 
487: “* * * the police power as evi- | 
denced in zoning ordinances has a much | 


|tion exists. 


business purposes and hence requires 


none of the special regulation deemed de- | 


sirable to foster and protect the develop- 
ment of homes and the maintenance of a 
proper environment for children. 

Moreover, the argument of plaintiffs, 
carried to its logical conclusion, would 
destroy the usefulness of zoning ordi- 
nances as an effective means of city plan- 
ning, for it would require an examination 
of the regulation solely on the basis of 
present conditions. But zoning legisla- 
tion looks to the future. It is a construc- 
tive movement in municipal legislation 
and, as such, it has received the approval 
of our courts. (Miller v. Board of Pub- 
lic Works, supra; Zahn v. Board of Pub- 
lic Works, 195 Cal. 497.) 

An appellate court should not permit 
itself to be drawn into a minute exami- 
nation of alleged discriminatory opera- 
tion of such ordinances if, broadly con- 
sidered, a reasonable basis of classifica- 
(Zahn v. Board of Public 
Works, supra; Bettman, Constitutionality 
of Zoning, 37 Harvard Law Review, 834, 
850.) Bearing in mind the object of the 
erdinance and the findings of the court, 
we are staisfied that no unconstitutional 
discrimination has been made, 


Effect on Existing 


Businesses Considered 


_We have thus arrived at this eonclu- 
sion: The ordinance in question, in so 
far as it prohibits the establishment of 
hospitals for the treatment of nervous 
diseases in certain districts of the City of 
Los Angeles, and permits their establish- 
ment in other specified districts, is valid. 


The businesses so restricted are proper | 


subjects of such regulation, and hence 
the ordinance does not result in a denial 
of due process. The classification of dis- 
tricts is reasonable and not arbitrary 
and, therefore, there is no denial of equal 
protection of the laws. This much is 
clear, we feel, with respect to the estab- 
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a reasonable plan, even though the use is 
neither a nuisance per se, nor a menace 
to health, safety or morals in the particu- 
lar district from which it is excluded. 
It would seem, therefore, at first 
glance, that the zoning decisions reach 
the conclusion-that businesses may be 
prohibited in the sense of being excluded 
from specified districts, although-they do 
not come within any reasonable view of 
what constitutes a nuisance. An exami- 
nation of those decisions, however, re- 
veals the fact that rearly all of them 
deal with the attempt to establish busi- 
nesses in the prohibited areas. They de- 
cide nothing more than this: The right 
to engage in a lawful and not dangerous 
busines in a certain area may be taken 
away in pursuance of a reasonable zon- 
| ing scheme. + 
They do not decide that an established 
|and not dangerous business, operating in 
|a lawful manner in a certain territory, 
| may be eradicated in pursuance of a rea- 
sonable zoning scheme. That problem, 
| which is the important problem of this 
|case, has, so far as we are aware, only 
|been squarely presented to appellate 
| courts in a few instances. The reason for 
| the ‘paucity of decisions is illuminating: 
| Zoning laws have almost invariably been 
| prospective in, nature. Indeed, in some 
| States, including Kansas, Ohio, Wiscon- | 
sin, Illinois, Massachusetts, Maine and 
| New Hampshire, the enabling statutes | 
| which give the zoning power to munici- 
| palities, expressly provide that no retro- 
| active ordinances shall he passed. (See | 
| Baker, Legal Aspects of Zoning, page 





} 


| 
| 


| Quotations From 
Authorities on Subject 


As a matter of practice, also, those | 
who have drafted ordinances have usually 
| porceeded with due regard for valuable} 
vested property interests, and have per- | 
mitted existing, nonconforming uses to | 
remain. They are very generally agreed 
that the destruction of an existing non- 
conforming use would be a dangerous in- | 
novation of doubtful constitutionality, 
and that a retroactive provision might 
| jeopardize the entire ordinance. 


“Zoning * * * holds that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure and 
| that it is fairer to all concerned to pre- 
vent the establishment in residence dis- 
|tricts of objectionable business than to 
drive them out once they were estab- 
lished. * * * Zoning looks to the future, 
not the past, and it is customary to allow 
| buildings and businesses already in the 
district to remain, although of a class 
which can not be established. If such a 
| business constitutes a nuisance, it can still, 
| be removed under the police power, but 
the zoning acts in themselves do not cus- 
|tomarily interfere with existing condi- 
tions.” (Chamberlain and Pierson, Zon- 
ing Laws and Ordinances, 10 Am. Bar 
Assn. J. 185.) “Retroactive oneration of 
the provisions of the ordinance is gen- 
erally avoided. * * *” ‘Bettman, Con- 
stitutionality of Zoning, 37 Harvard Law 
| Review, 834, 853.) “Retroactive zoning 

is not to be recommended. * * *” (Young, 
City Planning and Restrictions on the 
| Use of Property, 9 Minn. L. Rev. 593, | 
|628.) “The purpe:e of zoning, which is 
| said to be the crystallization of present | 
| conditions and the constructive control of | 
| future development, does not require that 
|existing uses be changed. Hence it has | 
| been generally assumed that any attempt | 
|to make zoning ordinances retroactive 
| would meet with the opposition of the 
jcourts and might result in their declar- 
| ing the ordinance as a whole unconstitu- 
| tional.” (Retroactive Zoning Ordinances, 
|39 Yale L. J., 735, 737.) “Nonconform- 
| ing uses may be required to be removed, 





ant, anticipating its enactment, pur- 
chased the property and placed its small 
distributing building thereon. Threat- 
ened invasion of a residence district by 
business may be an impelling reason for 
affording protection by way of a zoning 
ordinance, but such an ordinance may not 
operate to remove businesses found 
there.” (Italics ours.) 


In response to the charge that exemp- 
tion of existing nonconforming uses 
would be discriminatory, the courts have 
very generally held the exemption to be 
144} and necessary. (Baker, supra, page 
rora v. Burns (Ill.), 149 N. E. 784, 788: 


“The building zone ordinance * * * 
permits lawful uses of buildings at the 
time of the pasasge of the ordinance, 
although not in conformity with its pro- 
visions, to continue thereafter. This ex- 
ception is made so that the ordinance 
shall not have a retroactive operation. 
It would be manifestly unjust to deprive 
the owner of property of the use to which 
it was lawfully devoted when the ordi- 
nance became effective,” 

In Spector v. Building Inspector 
(Mass.), 145 N. E. 265, 268, the same 
conclusion is reached: “To exempt build- 
ings already devoted to*a use from a 
prohibition of such use of other build- 
ings or buildings thereafter erected in a 


specified area is not unequal but lawful.” | 


This court has also spoken to the same 


effect in Zahn v. Board of Public Works, | 


195 Cal. 497,where it is said on page 512: 
“As to the objection that the ordinance 
was not retroactive but permitted the 
continuance of existing uses, it will suf- 


acted with the purpose of directing the 


city and no attempt was made to remold 
its past development. To have required 
preliminarily to an enactment for future 
development, that all past development, 


not in conformity therewith, should be! 
removed might be impractical. That the! 
council did not attempt such a task has| 


no tendency to show discrimination 
against property to be developed in the 
future.” (See also A. C. Blumenthal & 
Co., Inc., v. Cryer, 71 Cal. App. 668.) 


|Unusual Situation 
| Presented by Case 


It, therefore, appears that the instant 
case involves a situation materially dif- 
|terent from that presented in the usual 
zoning case, The exercise of power in 
| this instance is, on the whole, far more 
drastic than in those in which a mere 
right to engage in a particular business 


| municipal ordinance which destroys val- 


lof years, 
If we do so on the ground that this is 
a proper exercise of the police power in 


| the enactment of zoning legislation, then 
| it follows that the same thing may be 


done to erent heuses, flats, or stores. 
The establishment of many lawful and 
not dangerous businesses in a city would 


undertaking. 

At any time, in pursuance of a reason- 
able plan for its future development, the 
city could prohibit the continuance of the 
businesses, and make property valueless 
which was previously constructed and 
devoted to a useful purpose. It may well 
be that in the course of years one of the 
outlying permitted districts in the pres- 
ent scheme will become residential in 
character, and will, by another ordi- 
nance, be placed in the prohibited area. 

If the,plaintiffs, at great expense, re- 





| but the majority of cases seem to indi-| 
jeate that if this procedure is attempted | 
|the ordinance will be declared unconsti- | 
| tutional because unreasonable.” (Bryne, 
| The Constitutionality of a General Zon- | 
|ning Ordinance, 11 Marquette L. Rev., | 
| 189, 214.) (See also Baker, supra, page | 
| 145.) 


| Decisions Said to Reflect 


Corresponding Views 


These same views have been expressed | 
}in a number of decisions. In Pelham | 
| View Apartments, Inc., v. Switzer, 224 | 
N. Y. S. 56, a building permit had been | 
issued for the erection of an apartment 
house, and the petitioner had borrowed 
| money, bought property, prepared plans, | 
|and begun construction, in reliance upon | 
the permit. Thereafter, a new zoning 
| law was enacted, under which such a per- 
mit could not be granted, and an attemnvt 
| was made to revoke it. The court said: 
|“While it is unfortunate that the erec- 
| tion of this apartment house may be dis- 
tasteful to people living in the neighbor- 
hood, and, while perhaps it is unfortu- 
nate that their property should be thus | 


establish themselves in that district, they 
might be pursued and again eradicated. 
All this is to be justified under the police 
power as a proper taking of private prop- 
erty for public use, without conrpensa- 
tion. The approval of such a doctrine 
would be a blow to rights in private 
property such as this court has never be- 
fore witnessed. Only a paramount and 
compelling public necessity could sanc- 
tion so extraordinary an interference 
with useful business. 

What is the public necessity here? We 
have considered the ordinance solely as 
modern zoning legislation, for such is un- 
doubtedly its character. There is, it is 


agreeable residential section than 
were removed. Neighbors complained 
that the presence of the sanitarium de- 
preciated the value of their own prop- 
erty. 

There is similar testimonv as to occa- 
sional noises made by unruly patients, 
and of several patients having escaped; 
although in this connection the trial 
court found that “none of the inmates of 


‘As the court said in City of Au-| 





fice to say that for the purpose of zoning | 
it is not necessary that existing uses shall | 
be removed, * * * The ordinance was en- | 


| it 


|is restricted. We are asked to uphold a| 


then become an extremely hazardous | 


affected, yet the protection of such rights | any of said four sanitariums * * * has 


wider scope than the mere suppression | lishment of new businesses of this char- 
of offensive uses of property * * * it acts | acter in the prohibited districts. But 
not only negatively but construstively | does the same result necessarily follow 
and affirmatively for the promotion of|with regard to existing businesses in 
the public welfare.” And in Village of | these districts? In other words, does the 
Euclid v. Ambler Realty Company, 272 | broad view of the police power which jus- 
U. S. 365, 387, we find a similar state- | tifies the taking away of the right to en- 
ment: “Building zone laws are of mod- | gage in such businesses in certain terri- 
ern origin. * * * Regulations, the wisdom, | tory, also justfy the destruction of exist- 
necessity and validity of which, as ap- ing business? We do not think that it 
plied to existing conditions, are so ap- | does. 

parent that they are now uniformly sus- | 


tury ago, probably would have been re-/|ing legislation, have not deemed them- 
jected as arbitrary and oppressive. * * *|selves bound by-their prior decisions on 
And in this there is no inconsistency, for | the legislative regulation or prohibition 
while the meaning of constitutional guar- | of nuisances, They have recognized that 
anties never varies, the scope of their|the right to use private property may be 
application must expand or contract to | restricted by an ordinance which follows 


’ We have already emphasized the fact | 
tained a century ago, or even half a cen- | that courts, in their consideration of zon- | 


meet the new and different conditions 
which are constantly coming within the 
field of operation.” (See also Baker, 
Legal Aspects of Zoning, page 113; Bett- 
man, Constitutionality of Zoning, 37 
Harvard Law Review, 834, 837.) 


Division Claimed 


Discriminatory 
The evidence shows and the lower court 
found that the restricted districts were 
mainly residential in character. This is 
‘ sufficient to justify the exclusion of busi- 
nesses such as that carried on by plain- 
tiffs. The decisions uphold the validity of 
ordinances excluding from residential dis- 
tricts property uses much less incon- 
gruous than these, as, for example, flats, 
stores and business buildings. (See State 
' v. Houghton (Minn.), 204 N. W. 569; 
Ware v. Wichita (Kan.), 214 Pac. 99; 
State v. New Orleans (La.), 97 So. 440, 
83 A. L. R. 260; Spector v. Building In- 
spector (Mass.), 145 N. E. 265). 

The objection most vigorously urged by 
laintiffs is that the ordinance violates 
he constitutional guarantee of equal 

protection of the laws in that the classi- 
fication of permitted and prohibited dis- 
tricts is arbitrary and unreasonable. It 
is not contended, nor could the contention 
be made, that the permitted zones are 
too smal! or unsuited to plaintiffs’ busi- 
ness, The permitted districts cover con- 
siderably more than one-third of the area 


of the city and include the downtown | 


business district, as well various 
other built-up sections. 

Hence, the instant case does not come 
within the principles of those decisions 
which hold an ordinance discriminatory 


it makes the permitted area un- 


small. (See In re White, 195 | 


Patent Appeals 


| Filed with the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 


in previous issues. 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No. 2948. In the matter of the applica- 
tion of James J. Tracy. Appeal from Board 
of Appeals. Serial No, 282800. Intprove- 
ment in automatic vehicle drive. 
| No. 2949. In the matter of the applica- 
|tion of Henry F. Bachman. inoue from 
| Board of Appeals. Serial No. 737553. 
provement in changeable rotary press. 
| No. 2950. 
tion of Albert C. Fischer. -Appeal from 
| Board of Appeals. Serial No. 47169. 
provement in expansion joints. 

No. 2951. 
tion of Albert C. Fischer. 
Board of Appeals. Serial No. 47175. 
provement in roofing material, 

No. 2952. 
tion of Robert H. Beaumont. 
Board of Appeals. Serial No. 107101. 


materials. 
No, 2953. 
tion of Albert Sadacca. 
}of Appeals. Serial No. 
for electric lamp sockets. 
No. 2954. 
tion of Alwin Mittasch and Gustav Wietzel 
Appeal from Board of Appeals. Serial No 
676175. Improvement in 
gases containing hydrogen. 


D21664, 





Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
| cluding Appeal No. 2947 was published 
} The summary of ap- 


Im- 
In the matter of the applica- 
Im- 
In the matter of the applica- 
Appeal from 
Im- 
In the matter of the applica- 
Appeal from 
} Im- 
| provement in apparatus for quenching hot 
In the matter of the applica- 
Appeal from Board 
Design 


In the matter of the applica- 


manufacture of 


cials representing the people cannot 
legally be permitted to change the zoning 
|law and cancel a permit previously issued 
under the original zoning act, where an 
innocent Benin on ck of real estate has in 
good faith acted upon such official action 
of the city, and has thereby acquired 
vested rights under his permit. * * * It 
| would be nothing short of confiscation, 
and a complete disregard of constitu- 
tional rights, if a municipality could re- 
voke a building permit issued under the 
conditions as presented in this case.” 
(See also People v. Stanton, 211 N. Y. S. 
438.) ® 

In Atkinson v. Piper (Wis.), 195 N. 
W. 544, retroactive legislation of this 
type was strongly disapproved, and the 
court construed_the particular act as 
prospective in its operation, although the 
buildings in question were only in the 
process of construction, The Wisconsin 
court made a similar decision in the later 
case of Rosenberg v. Village of White- 
fish Bay (Wis.), 225 N. W. 838, where 
construction was not yet under way, but 
the owner of the land had incurred ex- 
penses in the preparation of plans for 
the structure. 

In holding another statute not to be 
retroactive, the New Jersey court said in 
Frank J. Durkin Lumber Co, v. Fitz- 
simmons (N. J.), 147 Atl. 555, 558: 
«“* * * may a municipality, without mak- 
ing compensation, estop an owner from | 
continuing a use that is in actuality, that | 
was begun and continued lawfully, and 
that becomes unlawful only because the 
municipality has so ordained? * * * 
Recognizing that the granting of a per- 
mit and the subsequent beginning of 
work thereunder do clothe the owner with 
certain rights against municipal inter- 
ference, this court very recently, in two 
instances, refused a municipality the 

rivilege of revoking a permit thereto- 

‘ore given. * * * It seems that a logical 
application of the same principle is to 
recognize the right to continue, as 
against subsequent zoning interference, 
a@ use that was actually instituted, that 
was lawful when instituted, and that has 
been actively and constantly maintained.” 
(Italics ours.) 

In Adams v. Kalamazoo Ice & Fuel 
Co. (Mich.), 222 N. W. 86, 87, the court 
said: “The ordinance excepts from its 





must be legally done, and the public offi- | 


ever injured in any manner whatsoever 
|any of the inhabitan's of said Mar Vista 
District or elsewhere, nor has any of said 
inmates ever attacked or attempted to-do 
bodily injury unto any of said in- 
habitants.” 


| Institutions Said Not to 


| Constitute Nuisances 
From the evidence the court found that 


businesses will tend to and does “impair 
and endanger the health, safety, morals, 


public, and will prevent the said district 
from obtaining its proper growth and 
from fully developing into the residential 
ldistrict to which it is devoted,” An- 
other finding is that “it is not true that 
said sanitarium * * * will not create, and 
is not a nuisance.” 

Assuming that the above statements 
are intended as a finding that the sani- 
tariums of plaintiffs are nuisances as 
now conducted, it hardly seems supported 
by the record. For a discussion of simi- 
lar evidence, see Jardine v. Pasadena, 
199 Cal. 64, 75. But even such a finding 
does not go to the root of the matter, 
and is, so far as the validity of this ordi- 
nance is concerned, wholly immegterial. 
The individual, or the city, still has the 


Index and 
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ual protection of laws—Vali 


various other built-u 
establishment of suc 





restrictive provisions, existing noncon- 
forming uses, but even if it did not con- 
tain such an exception, we cannot hold 
its restrictions retroactive though defend- 
ft 
“ 


i 





olice 


aily, 3676, Feb, 2, 1931, 


the conduct and operation of plaintiffs’ | 


convenience, comfort and welfare of the | 3 “ 
' | be made and in the abatement of nuis- 





right to enjoin. acts which constitute a 
private or public nuisance and this right 
is given*as a protection against the im- 
proper conduct of any lawful business. 
(Jardine v. Pasadena, supra; Adams v. 
Kalamazoo Ice & Fuel Co. (Mich,), 222 
N. W. 86.) : 


This ordinance expressly applies to 
any hospitals, asylums, and sanitariums 
for the care or treatment of persons suf- 
fering from “mental or nervous dis- 
eases.” It affects all such places in the 
same manner, irrespective of whether 
they are conducted properly or improp- 
erl The question of its constitutional 
validity must, therefore, be considered 
apart from the particular conditions al- 
leged to exist in the establishments 
maintained by plaintiffs. 

As so considered, we are satisfied that 
it cannot find support in the legislative 
power to prohibit nuisances. A properly 
conducted sanitarium for the care and 
treatment of persons affected with 
“mental or nervous diseases” cannot, we 
feel, be held to constitute a nuisance. 

Mr. Justice Olney said in San Diego 
Tuberculosis Assn. v. East San Diego, 
186 Cal. 252, 254: “That a well-con- 
ducted, modern hospital, even one for the 
treatment of cantagious and infectious 
diseases, is not. such a menace, but, on 
the contrary, one of the most, beneficent 
of institutions, needs no argument.” This 
language was approved and a similar 
eonclusion was reached. in Jardine v. 
Pasadena, supra. 

In Mayor and Council of Wilmington 
v. Turk (Del.), 129 Atl. 512, an ordi- 
nance which prohibited the maintenance 
of a private hospital in a residential dis- 
trict was held to be unreasonable in the 
particular case. These decisions are 


| concerned with businesses closely analo- 
present and future development of the| 


gous to those involved in the instant case. 
A case directly in point is Ex parte Whit- 
well, 98 Cal. 73, which fully supports our 
conclusion that a properly conducted in- 
stitution for the treatment of nervous 
diseases is not a nuisance. 


Distinction in Types 
Of Restrictions Noted 
We repeat, therefore, that the ordi- 


| nance involved herein is to be supported 


upon principles of zoning and not as a 
prohibition directed against actual nuis- 
ances. With this conclusion as a basis, 
becomes necessary to determine 
whether that part of the ordinance which 
prohibits the further operation or main- 
tenance of plaintiffs’ businesses is a rea- 


| sonable means by which the zoning power 
; may be exercised. 


And here the distinction between the 
power to prohibit nuisances and the 
power to zone is exceedingly important. 


: . “*)| The power over nuisances is more cir- 
uable businesses, built up over a period | @mscribed in .its objects; but once an 


undoubted menace to public health, 
safety, or morals is shown, the method 
of protection may be drastic. 

Private businesses may be wholly pro- 
hibited, where their danger is 
ciently great; and other businesses, no 
matter how well established and how 
great the resulting loss, may be excluded 
from certain districts where, by reason 
of the circumstances, their maintenance 
has become a public nuisance in those 
districts. 

In these cases, the public welfare de- 
mands even the destruction of existing 
property interests. Examples of deci- 
sions of this type are Ex parte Quong 
Wo, 161 Cal. 220, involving a laundry, 
and Hadacheck v. Sebastian, 239 U. 8. 
394, involving a brick yard. While the 
latter case is an extreme illustration of 
the hardship which may result from an 
exercise of police power, it can be justi- 
fied on the ground of nuisance regula- 
tion. It is not a zoning case at all. (See 
39 Yale L. J. 735, 738, note 19,) 

Zoning is not so limited in its purposes. 
It may take into consideration factors 
which bear no relation to the public 
health, safety or morals, but which come 
within the meaning of the broader term 
“general welfare.” It deals with many 
uses of property which are in no way 
harmful. If its objects are so much 


| broader than those of nuisance regula- 
| tion; if its invasion of private property | 
| interests is more extensive; and if the} 
: . | public necessity to justify its exercise 
true, testimony in the record to show that | P ; ; 
the district was in some respects a less | 
it | 
would be if the businesses of plaintiffs | 


need not be so pressing, then does it not 
follow that its means of regulation must 


be more reasonable and less destructive | 


of established interests? 


Decisions Said to Exhibit 
Confusion in Regulation 


Must we say that the property of some | 
of the residents of a district can be) 
| taken from them, without compensation, 


in order to make more attractive and 
pleasant the lives of other residents? 
“This background of nuisance law in the 
development of zoning: occasionally leads 
to erroneous results. Property regula- 
tion by means of zoning is not restricted 
to what is disorderly or offensive * * * in 
attempting to apply to all types of zon- 
ing ordinances the summary methods of 
prevention and suppression which are 
employed in the case of nuisances, mu- 


nicipalities obviously fail to take into} \ 
| question involved as shown by the peti- 


account the fact that zoning not only in- 
cludes but also supplements nuisance 
regulation. A restriction impoged to pro- 
hibit an offensive use is not a taking of 
property for which compensation must 


ances retroactive measures are valid. 
Granting that a zoning ordinance may 
operate retroactively where there is 
clearly an element of nuisance, it does 
not follow that a similar disposition may 
be made of every type of nonconforming 
use dealt *with in zoning.” (89 Yale 
L. J. 138.) 

“No one gainsays that a municipal gov- 
ernment within its police powers has the 
right to prescribe rules regulating the 
character of buildings to be erected and 
the material to be used within certain 
prescribed boundaries. * * * But such 
ordinances must * * * relate to the fu- 
ture. Of course, that does not prevent 
cities from moving to abate nuisances 


Summary 


* Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


ee LR A A CT, CA A A et A NR EN 

Zoning—Hospitals and sqniterigmen Validity of ordinance—Due process of law— 

i - dity of retroactive provision— | " 
here the zones in which the hogpitals and sanitariums for persons sufferin, 

from nervous or mental diseases were permitted to cover more than oné-thir 
of the area of the city and included the downtown business district as well as 
sections, the zoning ordinance in so far as it prohibited the 
institutions in other zones, did not deny due process of law 
or the equal protection of the laws, although there was some densely populated 
areas in the permitted districts and some sparsely populated territory in the 
prohibited districts, since the classification was reasonable and not arbitrary and 
discriminatory; but the ordinance was void_in so far as it prohibited, by a retro- 
active provision, the continued maintenance in the prohibited zones of an insti- 
tution existing therein at the time of the adoption of the ordinance, since such 
an institution is not a nuisance in itself, and the ordinance, in so far as it was 
retroactive, was, therefore, an unreasonable and unjustifiable exercise of the 
Baers epes et al, v, City of Los Angeles, 


Calif. Sup, Ct.)—V U. & 


suffi- | 


| distinct surprise.” lov PS 
ithe result of this decision, it is never- 





Autnorizen STATEMENTS Onty Are Presented Heretn, Berna 


At 


Pustishep WiTHoUT COMMENT By THE UNITED States Dairy 


City Prevented from Enforcing Zoning Ordinance to Close Existing Institutions 


Restrictive Rights as to Future 
Development of Areas Sustained 


Property 


Owners’ Claim of Discrimination 


Based on Distribution of Population 
In Areas Is Overruled 


whenever occurring.” (Brown v. Grant 
(Tex.), 2 S. W. (2d), 285, 287.) 
Seemingly in opposition to these widely 
held views is the conclusion reached by 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana wit 
respect to an ordinance of the City of 
New Orleans which prohibited the estab- 
lishment or maintenance of any business 
within a specified district, and provided 
that all businesses then in operation in 
the district should be liquidated in one 
year. In State v. McDonald (La.), 121 


So. 613, and in State v. Jacoby (La.), | 


123 So. 314, the ordinance was held valid 
as ‘applied to businesses in operation 
shed to its passage, which had failed to 
iquidate within the prescribed period. 
An examination of the language of the 
opinions indicates that the court did not 
consider the general question of the 


validity of retroactive zoning laws, but latter action, if sanctioned by law, may 


was concerned with the particular situa- 
tion before it, and saw no material injury 
to the owner of the property. 

In the first case (State v. McDonald, 
supra, at page 616) the court said: “In 
the instant case there is nothing 


ordinance 
** * 


attacked provision of the 
harsh, arbitrary, or unreasonable. 
For all that appears, the business may be 
a small retail grocery business located in 
an outlying-section far removed from the 
business center of the city. The defend- 
ants have not shown, and the court is 
unable to conjecture, any substantial rea- 
son why suth a business could not be 
liquidated and closed out within a year.” 

In the second case (State v. Jacoby, 
supra, at page 317) the objection of the 
owner was disposed of in the same man- 
ner: “Defendants’ drug store is a small 
one, and it is obvious that one year af- 
fords ample time within which to liqui- 
date the business and close it.” 

These decisions are, we think, distin- 
guishable from the instant case; but even 
if they were not distinguishable, we 
should not be disposed to follow them, 
for they exhibit, in our opinion, a con- 
fusion between the objects of zoning and 
nuisance regulation. (See 39 Yale L. J. 
738.) 

A more drastic decision, perhaps, is 
Village of Euclid v. Ambler Realty Co., 


272 U. S. 365, already mentioned in this | 


opinion. There the ordinance created a 
residential district whieh included a large 
tract of 
Realty Company, which had been held 
vacant for industrial purposes. The ef- 
fect of the restrictive provisions of the 
ordinance was materially to impair the 


| market value of the land. Although the 


lower Federal court was of the opinion 
that this was an unreasonable interfer- 
ence with private property, the Supreme 
Court of the United States finally up- 
held it, three justices dissenting. 


Litigation Fails to 


Set General Rule 


This is an extreme case, and has been 
recognized as such by zoning authorities. 
Thus, Baker says (page 144): “The or- 
dinance involved in this case does not 
seem to be a reasonable application of 
the zoning principle, and the result is a 
However harsh be 


theless in no sense decisive of the instant 
case, for it did not involve a retroactive 
ordinance. The Supreme Court recog- 
nized the difficulty that would be en- 
countered in laying down a test of the 
validity of a restriction based solely 
upon the value of the property interest 
affected, yet in the subsequent case of 
Nectow v. Cambridge, 277 U. S. 183, it 
was held that a similar restriction in- 
volving a “serious and highly injurious” 


Cases Docketed 


—in the— 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


A summary follows of cases, arranged 
according to subject matter, docketed 
during the past week in the clerk’s office 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in which printed petitions or 
statements have been filed. 

Each item includes an index line of the 
subject matter, a short statement of the 


tion or statement of the appealing party, 


ithe title and number of the case, the 


lower court whoge decision is sought to 
be reviewed, and the procedure followed 
in seeking review, 

Boundaries (see States). 

Conspiracy (see Pronibition). 
Counterfeiting (see Criminal law). 
Criminal law—Evidence-—-Confessions— 

Admission in evidence of alleged confes- 
sion, unsigned and disclaimed by defend- 
ant, in counterfgiting case.—Lisena v. U. 
S., No, 680; C. C, A. 2, cert. 

Criminal law (see also Post Office). 
Evidence (see Criminal law; Post. Office). 
Intoxicating liquor (see Prohibition). 

Oil and gas—Public lands—Withdrawal 
from prospecting— j 

Validity of order of Sec’y of Interior di- 
recting rejection of applications and pro- 
hibiting issuance of permits to prospect 
for oil and gas on the public domain.— 
U. S. ex rel. Simpson v. Wilbur et al., 
No. 676; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (V U. S. 
Daily 3026). 

Post Office—Offenses—Sufficiency of evi- 
dence for conviction to’ defraud— — 

Sufficiency of evidence to sustain con- 
viction on charge of using mails to defraud. 
~-Hyney v. U. S., No. 681; C. C, A. 6, cert. 
(44 F, (2d) 134). 
Prohibition—Offenses--Conspiracy —Agree- 
ment to furnish legal services— 

Sufficiency of evidence to support con- 
viction of conspirgcy to violate National 
Prohibition Act b lleged agreement to 
furnish legal services.--Holt v. U. &., No. 

3 ¢, CG, _ 7, cert. 

(see Oil and gas). 
tates—Boundgries—Virginia and District 
of Columbia— : 

Location of boundary line between Vir- 
ginia and District of Columbia at high 
water mark or low water mark on south 
side of Potomac River.—Smoot Sand & 
Gravel Corp. v. Washington Airport, Inc., 
No. 678; C, C. A. 4, cert. (44 F. (2d) 


343). 

, FEDERAL TAXATION 
Estate tax—Transfers to take 
death—Trusts— 

Taxability of transfers effected by two 
trust agreements, dated Apr. 1, 1916, and 
Apr. 7,° 1916, respectively.—Pacifie South- 
west Trust & Savings Bank v, Comr., No, 
679; C. C. A. 9, cert. (V U. 8. Daily 3848). 


effect at 


land owned by the Ambler | 





| sustain the act. 
| upon the particular facts. 


|the height of buildings surroundin 





invasion of property was, under the par- 
ticular circumstances, unreasonable. 

No general test can be derived from 
these or other cases, all of which reiter- 
ate the well-worn doctrine that each one 
must be decided on its particular facts, 
(See Mayor of Wilmington v. Turk, 
(Del.) 129 Atl. 512.) But we think that 
there is a decided difference between an 
ordinance which operates to limit the 


|future use of property, no matter how 


great the impairment of its value, and 
one which requires the discontinuance of 
an existing pse. 

In the first situation, we see merely 
the familiar example of an intangibi, 
and speculative future value being 4 
duced as a result of the necessities olf 
city planning; in the second we see the 
destruction of a going business. This ® | 


have a serious and damaging effect on 
private enterprise generally, in addition 


|to its manifest injury to the persons 


whose businesses are prohibited. 
We do not mean to hold that those 


in the record on which the court would be|@™8@ged in the zoning of cities must 


authorized or justified in declaring the) 


always be faced with the impossibility 
of eradicating the nonconforming uses. 
In some jurisdictions this problem has 
been dealt with by provisions against 
alteration or enlargement of existing 
structures, or rebuilding after their de- 
struction, (See State v. Hillman, 
(Conn.) 147 Atl. 294; Appeal of Ward, 
(Pa.) 137 Atl. 630; City of Earle v, 
Shackleford, (Ark.) 6 S. W. (2d) 294.) 
But ordinarily the added benefit to thé 
majority of the residents of the re- 
stricted district should not be received 
at the expense of others. If the city 
desires to abolish the nonconforming use, 
this may be a legitimate object of the 
police power, but the means of its exer- 
cise must not include the destruction of 
the property interest without compensa- 
tion. The words of Mr. Justice Melmse 
in Pennsylvania Coal Co. v. Mahon, 260 
U. S. 393, 418, are very much in point: 
“As applied to this case the statute is 
admitted to destroy previously existing 
rights in property and contract. The 
question is whether the police power can 
be stretched so far. 


Measure Adjudged 
Invalid in Part 

“Government could hardly go on if to 
some extent values incident to property 
could not be diminished without paying 
for every such change in the general law, 
As long recognized, some values are en- 
joyed under an implied limitation and 
must yield to the police power. But 
obviously the implied limitation must 
have its limits, or the contract seg = 
process clauses are gone. One fa r 
consideration in determining ‘such limits 
is the extent of the diminution, When it 
reaches a certain magnitude, in most, if 
not all eases, there must be an cated 
of eminent domain and compensation to 
So the question depends 
The greatest 
weight is given to the judgment of the 
legislature, but it always is open to in- 
terested parties to contend that the legis- 
lature has gone beyond its constitutional 
power.” 

Further on, the learned justice re- 
marks: “The general rule at léAst is, 
that while property may be regulated 
to a certain extent, if regulation goes 
too far it will be recognized as a taking. 
* * * In general, it is not plain that a 
man’s misfortunes or necessities will 
justify his shifting the damages to his 
neighbor’s shoulders. * * * We are in 
danger of forgetting that a strong pub- 
lic desire to improve the public condition 
is not enough to warrant achieving the 
desire by a shorter cut than the consti- 
tutional way of paying for the change.” 

The principles set forth in the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company case were ap- 


| proved in Piper v. Ekern, (Wis.) 194 


N. W. 159, 162, where a statute limiting 
the 
State capitol was held unconstitutional. 
The court said: “* * * in one sense such 
a restriction under the police power does 
not transfer property from the private 
owner to the public, as is the case where 
the power of eminent domain is exer- 
cised; nevertheless, such restriction may 
be of such a nature as to practically ac- 
complish the same result, * * * It has 
also been held that any regulation which 
deprives any person of the profitable 
use of his property constitutes a taking 
of property and entitles him under“fhe 
Constitution to compensation, unless the 
invasion of rights is so slight as to per- 
mit the regulation to be justified under 
the police power. * * *” (See also Isen- 
barth v. Bartnett, 201 N. Y. S. 383.) 


Even where the destruction of private 
property is warranted by vital public 
necessity, it is sometimes the legislative 
practice to compensate the injured 
owner, Such, for example, was the case 
with our legislation directed toward the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis by the 
destruction of diseased cattle, (See 
Patrick y. Riley, 79 Cal. Dec. 379.) 

Our conclusion is that where, as here, 
a retroactive ordinance causes substan- 
tial injury and the prohibited business 
is not a nuisance, the ordinance 0 
that extent an unreasonable and unjusti- 
fiable exercise of police power. Whether 
under our present law there exists the 
power to eliminate the nonconforming 
use by payment of compensation for the 
loss su ered, is a question not presented 
by this case, and one which we therefore 
do not attempt to determine, 


_ It follows that the present ordinance 
is valid in so far as it prohibits the fur- 
ther establishment of businesses of this 
type in the restricted districts; and is 
tavelid in its application to these plain- 
iffs. 


The judgment is therefore reversed. 
“a concur: Ricwarps, J.; 
qs urtis, J.; Preston, J., and Waste, 


iprcraL NOTICE — 


eee 
OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., January 30, 
1931. SEALED BIDS will be opened in this 
office at 3 P. M., February 26, 1931, for exca- 
vation and foundations fer the United States 
Supreme Court Building, to be huilt on Squares 
727 and 728, Washingion, D. ©. On or giter 
February 5, 1931, drawings and specific al 4, 
not exceeding two sets, may be obtaine t 
the Office of the Arehitect of the Capitol, in 
the discretion of said Architect, by any satis- 
factory general contractor, A deposit of fifty 
dollars ($50.00) will be required for each 
set of drawings and specifications, ta insure @ 
their return in good condition. Checks there- 
for to be made payable to the order of David 
Lynn, Architeet of the Capitol. 
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Pustishep WITHOUT COMMENT 


Waiver Is Held to 


BY THE Unitep States DaiLy 


Make Executor 


Personally Liable for Estate Tax 


Application for Release From Obligation No 
Bar to Government Since Return 
Filed Was Incomplete 


New York, N. Y.—The executor was 
personally liable to an estate tax, and 
the assets which he had turned over to 
a trust company were subject to the 
tax lien, the District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York held in this 
case. 

Under the law, the opinion explained, 
the executor may make application for 
prompt audit and discharge from per- 
sonal liability, thereby making it obliga- 
tory for the Commissioner to notify him 
of the amount of tax within one year. 
That application was waived in this ease, 
the court ruled, since the assessment had 
been delayed pending the receipt of cer- 
tain data promised by the executor, and 
the delay was beneficial to the estate. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

v. 
WILLIAM CRUIKSHANK ET AL. 
istrict Court, 
} New York. 
No. E-58-7. 


p Roserr E. MANLEY (C. B. ScHOON- 


A The Commissioner did not audit the | ‘ection 


je 


MAKER, C, M. CHAREST of counsel), for 


plaintiff; Stewart & SHEARER (HARRY | 


J. CAMPAIGN of counsel), for defend- 
ants. 


Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 23, 1931 
PATTERSON, District Judge.—Suit in 
equity is brought to collect an additional 


estate tax alleged to be owing to the} 
United States under the Revenue Act! 
of 1918. The defendants are William M. | 
Cruikshank and Henry C. Drayton, indi- | 


vidually and as executors of the estate 
of Charlotte Augusta Haig, and United 
States Trust Company of New York, 
which is trustee of said estate. Drayton 
was not served. The facts have been 
presented by written stipulation. 


The decedent died on July 30, 1920.| 
On July 28, 1921, pursuant to the Rev-| 
her | 


enue Act of 1918 then in force, 
executors filed an estate tax return, 
showing a tax of $28,929.39, which sum 
was paid by them at the same time. 
Certain features of this return will be 
discussed later. On Dec. 7, 1921, the 
executors (by their attorneys) filed a 
written application for determination of 
the tax within one year and for dis- 
charge of personal liability. This appli- 
cation was made under Section 407 of 


the 1921 act, which had become effect- | 
There had been} 


tive on Noy. 23, 1921. 
no similar provision in the 1918 act. 
The relevant portion of this section is 
as follows: 

If the executor files a complete return and 
makes written application to the Commis- 


Southern District of | 


debt owed to the United States, in vio- 
lation of section 3467 of the Revised 
Statutes, and that they are therefore 
personally liable for the tax.* 

It is conceded by the defendants that 
the values placed by the Commissioner 
on items constituting the gross estate 
were correct, and it is not disputed that 
his final adjustments were in each in- 
stance proper and that there is an un- 


of $4,541.53. 


are not liable for this unpaid balance 
and that this suit is not maintainable 
against them. 


Plaintiff Held to Be 
Entitled to Relief 


_As a general proposition it cannot be 
disputed that an executor who distrib- 
; utes an estate without payment of the 
estate tax becomes personally liable for 
the tax. Indications of such a liability 
}are to be found in the 1918 Act and 
in all later acts, but it is sufficient to 
cite section 3467 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, It is likewise clear that the tax is 
a lien for 10 years upon the gross es- 
tate (1918 Act, section 409, and simi- 
lar provisions in later acts), and that 
the United States may enforce its lien 
| by sale in legal proceedings. Page v. 
| Skinner, 298 Fed. 731. 
_ It is also clear that the statute of lim- 
itations on collection of the tax by pro- 
ceedings in court had not run when this 
suit was commenced. The period was 
five years (1921 Act, section 1320; 1924 
Act; section 1009; 1926 Act, section 
1109), and it did not expire until July 
28, 1926. 

The plaintiff is therefore entitled to 





paid balance of estate tax in the amount} 
The defendants contend, | 
however, that for several reasons they | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


1918 Act should remain in full force for 
the assessment and collection of taxes 
accrued under it. 1921 Act, section 1400. 
It was not until the 1924 Act that this 
policy was changed and the practice 
adopted of having the administrative pro- 
visions of later statutes govern’ cases 
still open under earlier acts. 

There was nothing retroactive in the 
| 1921 Act, nothing which affected in any 
way taxes under the 1918 Act. The tax- 
ation of estates of persons who had died 
prior to Nov. 23, 1921, was left to be 
governed in all respects by the 1918 Act. 
It therefore seems to me that the ap- 
plication made by the executors under 
the 1921 Act was futile. : 

In the second place, the executors did 
not file “a complete return,” which is the 
primary requisite under section 407 of 
the 1921 Act. The return was incom- 
plete both as to the gross estate reported 
and as to the deductions claimed, Among 
the assets reported was an undivided in- 
terest in certain mortgages held in es- 
crow pending determination of taxes in 
another estate. 

The return stated that the value of the 
decedent’s interest in the mortgages 
could not be determined until the taxa- 
bility of the other estate should be set- 
tled, and no figure was inserted in the re- 
turn as the value of the decedent’s inter- 
est. (In 1925 the Commissioner fixed the 
value of the decedent’s interest in these 
mortgages at $66,666.67, which value is 
| conceded’ to be correct. The addition of 
this figure to the value of the gross es- 
tate accounts for the greater part of the 
|tax deficiency sued for.) 


|Effect of Incomplete 


Return Considered 
| The good faith of the executors in list- 
|ing the property is beyond question, but 
}to my mind a return wherein no value 
‘was placed or could be placed upon the 
| decedent’s interest in this valuable prop- 
|erty and where no tax was paid on ac- 
/ecount of it is not a “complete return.” 
| Section 404 of the 1918 Act required that 
|the return set forth “the value of the 
|gross estate,” and here the executors 
|themselves stated in their return that 
| the value of the gross estate could not be 
|set forth. Nor was the return a com- 
| plete one as to deductions. 

Several of the deductions were esti- 
mated, whieh was doubtless the best the 
| executors could do at the time. The fact 











the relief prayed for, both against the| remains, however, that one of the mat- 
}executor who was served and against/ ters which apparently caused the long de- 
the estate assets in the hands of the|lay in the audit was the effort of the 
trustee, unless the special matters! Commissioner to obtain more specific in- 
pleaded by the defendants have merit.| formation as to the¥e estimated deduc- 

It is said that the collector should have tions. The executors themselves, in their 
made out’‘a return for the estate, and| letter to the Commissioner of July 16, 
|that since this was not done the suit| 1923, in effect admitted that further in- 


cannot be maintained. This argument 
is derived from section 405 of the 1918 
Act, to the effect that where no return 
is filed by the executor or where the 
return filed by him contains a false or 
incorrect statement, the collector shall 
make a return and the Commissioner 
shall make an assessment on such re- 
turn. There is no substance in the ar- 
| gument, 

The administrative procedure outlined 
}in section 405 is not exclusive. It is 
only one of several methods available 
|for collection of the tax. The failure 





| formation as to the deductions was nec- 
| essary as an amendment to the original 
jreturn. The return being “incomplete” 
| in these respects, section 407 of the 1921 
Act has no bearing upon the case. 

i In the third place, the demand for 
|prompt audit_was waived by the execu- 
tors. The Cé™missioner sought their co- 
|operation in completing an early audit, 
| but did not obtain it. While the Com- 
{missioner might have ignored all esti- 
;mated deductions and thus have com- 
| Pleted his audit within one year, he 
seems to have delayed his audit in order 


sioner for determination of the amount of | of the collector to make a return under} to do full justice to the estate. 


the tax and discharge from personal liability 
therefor, the Commissioner, as seon as pos- 
sible and in any event within one year after 
receipt of such application, shall notify the 
executor of the amount of the tax, and upon 
Payment thereof the executor shall be dis- 
charged from personal liability. fof any ad- 
ditional tax thereafter found to be due, and 
shall be entitled to receive a receipt or writ- 
* showing such discharge. * * * 


oO Appeal Filed 
By Executors 


return or notify the executors of the 
amount of the tax within one year. 
was not until over three years had passed 
that the executors received any notice 
of a deficiency in the tax. Meanwhile, 
however, the Commissioner had written 
to the executors several letters, the first 
of which is dated May 31, 1922, to the 
effect that among the deductions claimed 
in the return were several items that were 
only estimated, and that before final audit 
could be made he should be advised of 
the sums actually paid. 

The executors replied to some of these 
letters, furnished certain data, and 
stated that certain other information 
would be furnished later. Despite sev- 
eral later requests for this information, 
it was not given. Finally, the Commis- 
sloner went ahead with his audit with- 
out the additional data, and on Feb. 
19, 1925, gave the executors notice of 
a tentative determination of tax de- 
ficiency in the amount of $6,456.04. 


The executors filed a protest and an| 


amended protest, which set before the 


Commissioner for the first time the ac-! 


tual payments in place of the estimated 
payments. The Commissioner thereupon, 
on Apr. 14, 1925, notified the executors 
that their protest had been sustained 
and that the deficiency was only $4,- 
541.53. They were also-advised that 
appeal might be filed with the Board of 
Tax Appeals within 60 days. 

The executors paid no attention to 
this notice. They did not file an appeal, 
nor did they pay the deficiency. They 
had already, on Nov. 23, 1923, after 
npring debts and administration ex- 
penses and retaining commissions for. 


their own services, turned over the en-| 
tire net assets remaining in the estate 


to the United States Trust Company, 
the trustee named in the will. This was 
done pursuant to decree of the Surro- 
gate Court of New York County. 

The Commissioner never made an as- 
sessment of the tax. The only further 
effort to collect the deficiency prior to 
the institution of suit was a terse de- 
mand, made on July 12, 1926, upon 
United States Trust Company for pay- 
ment, 


from the filing of the return. 

The bill of complaint, after setting 
forth the facts as to the incidence of 
the tax and as to possession by the 
trustee of assets of the estate, alleges 
that the unpaid amount is a lien upon 
such assets. The relief demanded is 
that it be adjudged that there is due 
and owing to the United States the sum 
of $4,541.58, with interest; that it be 
further adjudged that the estate assets 
in the hands of the trustee are subject 
to a lien in favor of the United States; 
and that unless the tax be paid the 
estate assets be applied to the satisfac- 
tion of the tax. 

By an amendment to the bill it is al- 
leged that the executurs paid debts owed 
by the decedent without satisfying the 


*This amendmént was irregular. It was 
made long after answers had been filed by 
the defendants, and the piginti obtained 
neither consent of the defendants nor leave 
of the court as required by Equity Rule 28. 
All that happened was that @ copy of the 
amendment was served upon the defendants’ 
attorneys, precisely as if the plaintiff had 
the right to amend the bill as of course. No 
answers to the amendment were filed. But 

e parties seem to have treated the amend- 
pe! as a pleading in the case, and the 
nly allegation of fact contained in it, i. e., 
the payment of debts by the executors, is 
covered in the written stipulation of facts 
pubmitted to the court by both sides, with- 
out any. objection noted by the defendants 
as to relevancy. I will therefore treat the 
amendment as being part of the pleadings 
in the case. 


Sujt was commenced on July 21, | 
1926, a few days short of five years | 


| this section was relied upon by defend- 
jants in United States v. Aver, 12 Fed. 
| (2d) 194, but was held immaterial by 
|the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
|First Circuit (see page 197). 
Moreover, at the time when this suit 
| was started the 1926 Act was in force 
|and was controlling as to the manner of 
| collecting tages under the 1918 Act, 
though not of course as to the computa- 
tion of the tax. 1926 Act, section 318. 
1926 Act contained no di- 
as to the collector mak- 
jing returns in cases where the re- 
|turn filed by the executor was false or 
| incorrect. For these reasons the fact 
| that the collector did not file a return is 
| of no moment. : 


Lack of Assessment 


Relied on as Defense 
| It is said that the suit fails because 


| The 


there was no assessment of the tax by! 


the Commissioner. Assessment may be 
|a necessary preliminary step to distraint 
las a means of collecting taxes from per- 
| sons unwilling to pay, but there can be 
/no question that assessment is not essen- 
|tial where suit is resorted to as the 
|method of foreign payment. United 
| States v. Ayer, supra, and authorities 
collected there. 

The defendants point out that the 
Ayer case arose before the passage of 
the 1924 Act and the 1926 Act. So it 
did, but that fact does not help the de- 
fendants. Whereas the earlier acts did 
not contain any express provision to the 
effect that proceedings in court could be 
brougfht without a prior assessment, 
both the 1924 Act and the 1926 Act 
declare in so many words that suit to 
collect an estate tax may be brought 
without a prior assessment. See 1924 
Act. sections 308(b), 311; 1926 Act, 
section 310. 

I come now to an argument of greater 
force. It is urged that the executors are 
discharged from personal liability be- 
cause of the application made by them 
under section 407 of the 1921 Act for 
prompt determination of the tax, fol- 
lowed by the failure of the Commissioner 


within one year thereafter, 
As matter of strict construction, the 


| fit this case; in terms it covers only in- 
stances where, after receipt of the ap- 
plication, the Commissioner gives notice 
of the amount of the tax within the year, 
where such amount is paid, and where 
thereafter a further amount is found to 
be due. The provision is that the execu- 
tor of the amount of the tax,” are 
mandatory, and that ordinarily the 
executor is discharged from personal 
liability where the Commissioner fails 
to give notice within the year of any 
deficiency in the tax already paid. 
|Common sense would seem to ustify 
this broader operation of the clause, and 
I will adopt it. 

But I take it that the words, “the Com- 
missioner, as soon as possible and in any 
event within one year after receipt of 
such application, shall notify the execu- 
tof of the tax,” are mandatory, and that 
ordinarily the executor is discharged 
from personal liability where the Com- 
missioner fails to give notice within the 
year of any deficiency in the tax already 
paid. Common sense would seem to jus- 
tify this broader operation of the clause, 
and I will adopt it. 

Nevertheless, there are several fea- 
tures in the present case which convince 
me that the executors were not dis- 
charged from pérsonal liability. In the 
first place, it seems'to me that the ap- 
plication made by the executors had no 
effect upon a tax liability which had ac- 
crued under the 1918 Act. That act con- 
tained no provision whereby executors 
might apply for a prompt audit and 
thereby cut short the period of their 
personal liability. 





Awards announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment 
of claims of tax overassessments 
are printed today on page 13. 


to notify them of any additional tax! 


discharge clause of section 407 does not | 


The 1921 Act, while it repealed the | 
1918 Act generally, provided that the| 


As late as July, 1923, the executors 
promised to furnish complete supple- 
mental data in 4 few weeks. There is no 
question that the delay was beneficial to 
the, estate, for in 1925 the executors 
asked for and were given the benefit of 
deductions which had not been made at 
eee of one year after Dec, 7, 

For the reasons outlined above, I have 
reached the conclusion that the execu- 
tors did not, by their application for 
prompt audit and for discharge, clear 
themselves of personal liability for pay- 
ment of the tax, and that their defense 
along this line is unavailing. 

Finally the defendant: urge that this 
suit cannot be maintained because of cer- 
tain restrictions imposed by the 1926 Act 
upon the right of the United States to 
commence suits to collect deficiencies in 
estate taxes. The geners! proposition is 
beyond dispute that the United States 
may maintain a suit tu collect unpaid 
revenue, unless another remedy has been 
expressly made exclusive. Dollar Savings 
Bank v. United States, 19 Wall. 227; 
United States v. Nashville, C, & St. L. 
Ry., 249 Fed. 678; United States v. Ayer, 
veer. 


the passage of the 1926 Act the United 
States had the right to institute suits 
at law or in equity to collect unpaid es- 
tate taxes at any time after they fell 
| due, subject of course to any applicable 
statute of limitation. 

One may search the 1916 Act, the 
1918 Act, the 1921 Act and the 1924 
Act from beginning to end, without trn- 
ing up any condition or restraint upon 
such right. In the 1926 Act, how- 
ever, there are certain restrictions upon 
the power to commence suits for the 
collection of estate taxes. The impor- 
tant section in this connection is section 
308(a), which provides that the Commis- 
sioner on determining a deficiency may 
send notice thereof to the executor, and 
that the executor shall have the right, 
within 60 days, to file a petition with 
the Board of Tax Appeals for redeter- 
mination of the deficiency, and then goes 
on to say: 

“No assessment of a deficiency in re- 
| spect of the tax imposed by this chapter 
and no distraint or proceeding in court 
for its collection shall be made, begun, 


mailed to the executor, nor until the 
expiration of such 60-day period, nor, if 
a petition has been filed with the Board, 
until the decision of the Board has be- 
come final.” 

It will be observed that section 308(a) 
is confined to deficiencies in estate taxes 
under the 1926 Act 
provides that the liability of transferees 
{including heirs, legatees, distributees 


ct shall be assessed, collected ‘and paid 
in the same manner as indicated in the 
case of a deficiency under the 1926 Act. 
The purpose of these provisions is 
plain. Congress had already in 1924 
created the Board of Tax Appeals and 





GrYLeasi are 


failure of the Commissioner to netif 


the 1921 act where 
gross estate reported and as to the 
(D. C., §. 


executor— 


Daily, 3677, Feb. 2, 1931. 





Board of Tax Appeals— 





t is also beyond dispute that prior to | 


or prosecuted until such notice has been! 


And section 316} 
j}assets in possession of the trustee, in 
| discharge of the tax lien, and in default 
fad devisees) for estate tax under any | 

id | Cruikshank. 
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Estate tax—Discharge of executor—Application for prompt audit—Waiver by 


Illinois Governor 


Asks Tax Reform 
Teo | 


Change in Chicago’s Represen- 
tation in State Assembly 


Advocated 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Jan. 31. 

There can be no adequate relief from 
the property tax burden until the State 
Constitution is amended, Governor 
Louis L. Emmerson declared in a recent 
statement, “The revenue section of the 
Constitution is aimed at real estate,” he 
said. ‘Unfortunately, only one amend- 
ment of any given section of the Con- 
stitution can be submitted in four years. 
Adequate relief, therefore, is not in 
sight at this time.” 

The Governor stated that he has never 
been able to learn exactly what good 
the reassessment did in Cook County, 
and pointed out that more than $37,- 
500,000 in taxes on real estate in that 
county for the year 1928 are still un- 
collected and “much of it is uncollec- 
tible.” 

“One of the stumbling blocks in the 
way of tax reform is opposition from 
the people in Cook County, because they | 
feel that Chicago is denied its proper} 
representation in the General Assem-| 
bly,” the Governor said, recommending | 
that “full representation be _allowed| 
Cook County on the basis of population 
in one House of the General Assembly! 
and that the number in the other House} 
be limited to approximately its present 
membership in that House.” 

“This could in no way injure Chicago, 
for Cook County members would al- 
ways be in control of one branch of the 
Legislature and could thus check any 
legislation which was not considered best 
for the city or county,” Governor Em-| 
merson stated. “At the same time, Cook 
County members could not force on the} 
State any measure which down-State| 
members felt was unjust or unwise for 
the communities outside of Cook 
County. It is the balance of power 
which seems reasonable and just.” 
(al sae aor mapsapapaigndacege RE 


had given taxpayers the right to” appeal | 
to the Board from deficiencies determined | 
by the Commissioner. But there was| 
nothing in the 1924 Act which prevented 
the United States from bringing suit at) 
any time to collect the tax. In broad- 
ening the jurisdiction of the Beard in} 
1926, Congress saw fit to provide that 
until the executor had waived his right} 
to lay the matter before the Board, the | 
collection of the tax should be held in 
abeyance and: there should be no assess- 
ment, distraint or suit to collect the 
deficiency. : 

So far as the executors in this case 
are concerned, these sections of the 1926 
Act furnish no defense. As to them the 
Commissioner complied with the condi- 
tions precedent to the commencement of 
suit. He gave them written notice of 
deficiency, and he waited more than 60 
days before instituting this suit. They 
filed no petition with the Board. | They 
were therefore subject to suit in the 
United States District Court at the time 
this suit was commenced. 

As to the trustee, however, the Com- 
missioner did not wait the required pe- 
riod. He commenced suit within ten 
days after the first. notice of deficiency 
served upon the trustee. If this were 
a suit to establish liability against the 
trustee as a transferee of estate assets, 
I would be inclined to hold that section 





316(a), read in connection with section} 


308(a), was a bar to maintenance of a 
suit. See Phillips v. Commissioner, 42! 
Fed. 2nd, 177, 179. | 

It should be noted, however, that the 
contrary seems: to have been held in two} 
cases in other circuits which arose under | 
the companion sections dealing with lia- 
bility of transferees for income taxes, 
sections 274(a) and 280(a). United 
States v. Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
27 Fed. 2nd, 933; 25 Fed. 2nd, 746, af- 
firmed in 32 Fed. 2nd, 1. 

But this question need not be decided, 
for this suit is not one to fasten liability 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Banks—Executor and trustee of estate—Liability of bank and officers for mis- 


management—Effect of statute— 


A South Carolina statute which empowered’a bank to act as an executor and 
a trustee and which provided that the capital stock, with the liabilities with 
the stockholders thereunder, should constitute security for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties without a bond except where additional security may be 


required, did not relieve the bank, or 


its officers and directors, from liability 


to an estate of which the bank had been’an executor and trustee, for negligence, 
mismanagement and conversion of the funds of the estate, 


Winn, ete., v. Harby et al.; S. C. Sup 


. Ct., No. 13057, Jan. 27, 1931. 


Banks—National banks—Officers—Directors—Liability for excessive loans, mis- 
management, etc.—Statute of limitations— 

An action by the receiver of a national bank against its former directors 
for losses sustained by reason of loans exceeding 10 per cent of the capital and 
surplus in violation of a Federal statute, and by reason of the directors’ breach 


of their common law duty in making 


improvident loans, in permitting over- 


drafts, in withdrawing their own deposits, in failing actively to supervise and 
direct the bank’s affairs, and in the improper payment of dividends, was an 
“action upon a liability created by statute,” within the meaning of Oklahoma 
statutes of limitation in so far as it involved claims for losses due to loans in 
excess of the 10 per cent of the capital and surplus, and was an “action upon 
a contract express or implied, not in writing,” and not an “action for injury 
to the rights of another, not arising on contract” within the meaning of other 
provisions of such statutes, in so far as it involved claims for losses due to the 
directors’ breach of their common law duty to administer the affairs of the bank 
diligently and honestly; the statute commenced to run at the time of the trans- 
actions complained of, and not at the time the wrongful acts were discovered 
and the receiver was appointed, in view of the fact that the books of the bank 
disclosed the transagtions, and that the stockholders and the Comptroller had 


access thereto. 


Hughes, Receiver, etc., v. Reed et al.; 


C. C. A. 10, No. 291, Jan. 8, 1931. 


Banks—National banks—Oflicers — Directors — Statutory liability — Excessive 


loans—Construction of statute— 


A Federal statute prohibiting directors of national banks from knowingly 
and intentionally permitting the officers of the bank to make loans in excess of 
10 per cent of the unimpaired capital and surplus does not apply to loans in 
excess of the 10 per cent where made to different persons or corporations and 


where in fact separate loans. 


Hughes, Receiver, etc., v. Reed et al.; 


C. C. A. 10, No. 291, Jan. 8, 1931. 


Customs duties—Entry—Classification—Fish—Cellophane wrappers as “imme- 
diate containers” within meaning of Tariff Act— 
Where kippered herring, in quantities varying from two to six, were placed in 


loose and unsealed cellophane wrappers, 


and a number of such wrappers, none of 


which weighed more than 15 pounds, were in turn placed in a wooden box which 
together with its contents weighed more than 15 pounds, the herring was dutiable 
as fish “in immediate containers weighing with their contents more than 15 
pounds each” under the last clause of paragraph 720 of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
and not as fish “in immediate containers weighing with their contents not more 
than 15 pounds each” under another provision of such paragraph, since the 


immediate container in which the herring was imported was the wooden box and 
not the cellophane wrappers, the wrapper having been used primarily for sani- 
tary purposes and not as an “immediate container” within the meaning of the 
statutes. 

United $tates v. E. F. Morley & Co. et al.; C. C. P. A., No. C-3362, Jan. 28, 
1931. 





upon the trustee and section 316 is not 
involved. The prayer for relief does not 
ask that the trustee be held liable for 
the tax. If we lay to one side the as-| 
serted personal liability of the executors, | 
the suit is solely to collect the tax} 
through enforcement of the tax lien upon} 
a.sets formerly belonging to the dece- 
dent. The trustee is a party defendant 
maraly l scause these assets are now held 

y it. 

It is doubtless true that the restriction 
upon proceedings in court, which appears 
in section 308(a), applies to a suit to 
collect a tax through enforcement of lien, 
as well as to other stits to collect taxes; | 
in fact, section 314, which authorizes 
proceedings in court of this character, 
expressly declares that collection of a 
deficiency by this method shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 308(a). 
But, as already pointed out, the require- 
ments of section 308(a) were fully com- 
plied with by the Commissioner, As I 
view the case, therefore, the claim that 
the 1926 Act forbade the bringing of this 
suit on July 22, 1926, is untenable. 

The original bill sought no re- 
lief against the executors, although} 
naming them as defendants. It was} 
not until June, 1930, that the amend- 
ment was filed, wherein person- 
al liability on their part was asserted. 
It is not necessary to decide whether the 
statute of limitations is a good defense 
under such circumstances, because no 
such defense has been pleaded. 

There will be a decree for the relief 
prayed for by the United States. The 
decree will provide that the tax, with in- 
terest and costs, be paid out of the estate | 





payment, by the defendant | 
The plaintiff will submit a 
decision embodying findings of fact and 
conclusions of law, in compliance with 
the new rule of the Supreme Court, on 
five days’ notice, and will thereafter sub- 
mit a decree, 


of such 


mount of the tex within one 





beth as to the 
v. Cruikshank. 


Where the Commissioner delayed the assessment of an estate tax imposed 
under the 1918 act, pending the receipt of certain data promised by the executor 
and thre was ho question that the delay was beneficial to the estate, the executor 
will be deemed to have waived his application for prompt 
from personal liability —U. S. v. Cruikshank, S 


audit and discharge 


(D. C., D. N. Y.)—V U. S. 


No decisions were promulgated Jan, 31. 


| D. 14823. 


Insurance—Fire insurance—Satisfaction of mortgage after loss and before pay- 
ment of insurance—Discharge of insurer from liability— 

A mortgagor’s payment of the mortgage debt and the mortgagee’s satisfac- 
tion of the mortgage, after the destruction of the mortgaged building by fire 
and an insurance company’s denial of liability on a policy insuring the mortgagee 


and not the mortgagor, discharged the 
the mortgagor, although the mortgagee 
to the mortgagor, since the satisfaction 


company from liability on the policy to 
had assigned his rights under the policy 
of the mortgage deprived the insurer of 


its right, under a provision of the policy in accordance with the standard policy 

statutes of Minnesota, to be subrogated to rights of the mortgagee and to take 

an assignment of the mortgage upon its payment of the mortgage debt. 
McKay v. National Union Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh; Minn. Sup. Ct., 


No. 28007, Jan. 23, 1931. 


Insurance—Life insurance—Premiums—Recital in policy as to payment of first 
premium—Degree of proof required to contradict— , . 
A preponderance of evidence is not sufficient to contradict a recital in a life 


policy acknowledging the receipt of the first premium, 


since the receipt, although 


subject to explanation, correction, and contradiction, is evidence of a high order, 
being a creditor’s admission against interest that the debtor has paid his debt, 
and can be overcome only by clear and convincing proof that the premium has 


not in fact been paid. 


New York Life Insurance Co. v. Seifris; C. C. A. 3,.No. 4407, Jan, 20, 1931, 


Prohibition—Permits—Industrial aleohol—Permits for use in manufacture—Re- 
fusal to renew permit—Colorable device to evade regulations— 
Where the holder of a permit authorizing him to use specially denatured 


alcohol for manufacturing purposes did not manufacture any toilet 
which was sold or offered to the public, 


reparation 
but merely mixed certain oils with the 


alcohol and sold the product in bulk to three or four customers, who claimed 
that they used it for manufacturing other products, and where the oil which the 
permittee added to the alcohol did not impart any value to it for the purposes 
for which it was used by such customers, the refusal to issue a renewal permit 
on the ground that the permittee did not use the alcohol for manufacturing 
purposes was not arbitrary or capricious, since the use of the alcohol, under such 


a permit, 


ust be a real part of the process of manufacture and not a mere 


colorable device by which the regulations of the Government may be evaded. 
Quitt, ete., v. Stone, Proh, Adminr.; C. C. A. 4, No. 3089, Jan, 13, 1981. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions, 


Customs 


Appeals 


Filed with the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in customs 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Ap- 
peal No. 3409, was published in previous 
issues. The summary of appeals filed 
subsequently follows: 

No. 3410. United States v. A. S. Neuber- 
ger et al. Artificial silk yarn. Appellate 
term of United States Customs Court af- 
firmed judgment of lower court, holding that 
the foreign value of artificial silk yarn im- 
ported from Germany on the date ef ship- 
ment was the per se unit appraised value 
less & per cent as allowed by the appraiser, 
and further holding that the appraiser 
should also have allowed a discount of 2 per 
cent as found by the lower court. Appeal 


lfrom decision of the Appellate Term dated 


Dee. 5, 1930. 
No. 3411. 
States. Wire 
not structural shapes. 
properly dutiable at 


European Trading Co. v. United 
ietting used in stucco work, 
Wire netting claimed 
20 per centum ad 


valorem under paragraph 312 of the Tariff | 
| Act of 1922, held properly dutiable at the 


rate of 40 per centum ad valorem under 
paragraph 399. Appeal from T. D. 44398. 

No. 3412. United States v. New York 
Merchandise Co, (Inc.). Silk handbags in 
chief value of beads not ornamented with 
beads. Handbags composed in chief value 
of beads assessed with duty at 75 per centum 
ad valorem under paragraph 1430 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922, held, as claimed, properly 
dutiable at the rate of 60 per centum ad 
valorem under paragraph 1403, Appeal 
from T, D. 44391, 

No. 34138, United States v. Globe Ship- 
ping Co., Inc. Turquoise beads, Turquoise 
beads classified at 80 per eentum ad valorem 
under paragraph 1428 of the Tariff Act of 
1922, held, as claimed, properly dutiable at 
20 per centum under paragraph 1429. Ap- 
peal from T. D. 14066. 

No, 3414. Louis Wolf & Co. v. United 
States. Phonographs—toys. Small fiimsy 
phonographs classified as toys at 70 per 
centum ad valorem under paragraph 1414 of 
the Tariff Act of 1922 and claimed dutiable 
at various lower rates, held properly classi- 
fied under paragraph 1414, Appsal from T. 


No. 8415. James Akeroyd & Son. 
United States. Washed clothing 
limitations—pleading-—-saving clause. 


v. 


Wool 


classified at 45 cents per pound under para- | 


graph 18 of the Emergency Tariff Law of 
May 27, 1921, held as claimed properly duti- 
able at 30 cents per pound undér the same 
paragraph. Where importer proves his case 
and judgment is entered in his favor in 


| regular course no motion to dismiss on the 


grounds of limitations in filing the protest 
ean thereafter be made and such motion 
must be made as soon as the Government 


| begins to defend. The question of timeliness 


in instituting classification cases by filing 
a protest is not a jurisdictional matter and 
can not be raised at any stage of the case. 
Statutes of 1913 and 1922 expressly forbid 


‘| the filing of a protest before liquidation and 


as it is erroneous to speak of a right accru- 
ing while forbidden the saving clause, sec- 
tion 641 of the Tariff Act of 1922, has no 
application to this case. Rehearing denied 
ov, 28, 1930. Appeal from T. D, 44235. 
No, 3416, United States v. Urdika Wire 


. i} 
‘ 


Dies—Parts of Wire-drawing 
machines. Dies classified at 60 per centum 
ad valorem under paragraph 398 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922, held, as claimed, properly 
dutiable at the rate of 80 per centum under 
paragraph 872. 

No. 3417, United States v. Malhame & Co. 
Books. Prayer books imported from Bel- 
gium appraised on the basis of Unted States 
| value and entered at the invoice price plus 
1 per centum tax and plus packing $7. Ap- 
pellate term affirmed judgment of lower 
court that duty should be paid on export 
value instead of United States value. 

No. 3418. United States v. St. Andrews 
Textile Co. Mufflers, Unhemmed mufflers of 
cotton and wool classified at 40 per centum 
ad valorem under paragraph 921 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922, held, as claimed, property 
dutiable under paragraphs 903 and 906, Ab- 
'stract No, 14146. 
| No. 3419. M. Joveshof et al, v. United 
| States. Thumb tacks. Thumb tacks with 
|celluloid heads and metal shanks claimed 
| dutiable as fyrniture of wood at 33 1/3 per 
centum under paragraph 410 of the Tariff 
| Act of 1922, held properly classified at 60 
| per centum ad valorem under paragraph 31. 
| Abstract No, 14312, 
| No, 3420. United States v. The Enbun 
Co. et al. Fish paste, Japanese commodity 
| known as uni, consisting of edible paste made 
|of shellfish classified at 30 per centum ad 
| valorem under paragraph 721 of the Tariff 
| Act of 1922, held, as claimed, entitled to free 
}entry as fish paste under paragraph 1662, 

No, 3421, United States v. Cohn & 
| Rosenberger (Inc.). Bone roses—Parts of 
|jewelry. Articles of bone combined with 
| metal parts after importation to form arti- 
|cles of jewelry classified as unfinished 
jewelry at 80 per centum ad valorem under 
paragraph 1428 of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
held, as claimed properly dutiable at 25 
per centum ‘ad valorem under paragraph 
1439, Appeal from T. D. 44446. 


Calendar of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Die Works. 


wool— | 


Feb. 2.—Proceedings in memory of 
Judge Barber. 
| Feb. 3.—-No, 8387, Braun v. U. S., steel 
| sheets—perforated; Ne. 3399, Amerlux v. 
| U. &., steel floor plates; No. 3884, U. S. v. 
| Steffan, legality of reappraisement; No. 
8361, U. S. v. Maier, reappraisement trans- 
parent valvet, 

Feb. 4.—No, 3371, Lamont v. U. S., stearic 
| acid; No, 3340, Universal v. U. S., angostura 
bitters; No. 3374, U. S. v. Marshall Field, 
lace articles--embroidered net curtains; 
| No. 3389, Wilbur v. U. S., fish-oil cake meal, 
Feb. 5.—No. 3364, Celanese v. U. S., re- 
| mission additional duty; No, 3375, Innis v. 
vy. &. reappralaqmedy—sodium silico flu- 
oride; No, 3842, Cron v. U. S,, wire netting. 

Feb. 6,—No, 3382, U. S. v. Oliver, braids 
of cellulose compounds; No. 3894, U. S. v. 
Alatary, reappraisement market value of 
mica; No. 3368, U. S. v, Gennert, tripods— 
camera parts, 


| 
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Reappraisement — 
Decisions Made 
By Customs Court 


Rulings Involve Salted Steer 
Hides, Hats, Cement Shin- 
gles, Peeled Tomatoes 
And Human Hair Stumps 


New York, Jan. 31—The United States 
Customs Court here has just announced 
a number of reappraisement decisions 
fixing the values for duty purposes on 
numerous kinds of imports, including: 

Green salted steer hides, imported 
from Paris and entered at New York 
by ve Schmoll Fils Association, Ine., 
et al. 

Cattle hides, imported from Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela, and entered at New 
York by Scholtz & Co. 


Ladies’ model hats, 
Paris and entered at New 
Herbel Hat Company. 

Asbestos cement shingles, imported 
from Amsterdam, Holland, and entered 
at New York by the Ruberoid Company. 

Discharge blue BG extra, imported 
from Hoechst-am-Main, Germany, and 
entered at New York by the General 
Dyestuff Corporation, 

Edelenau plant—royalty for use—im- 
ported from Berlin-Tegel, Germany, and 
entered at New York by the Tidewater 
Company. (Reported in full in T. D. 
44538.) 

Peeled tomatoes, imported from Na- 
ples and entered at Providence, R. L, 
by Dragani & Pappas Company. 

Decorated chinaware, genes from 
Hamburg and entered at New Orleans 
by R. E. Schanzer, Inc. Same kind of 
merchandise, imported from _ Stour- 
bridge Eng. and entered at New Or- 

by Willi 


imported from 
ork by the 


leans am J. Oberle, Inc. 


Human hair stumps, imported from 
Shanghai and entered at New Orleans 
by Robert Werk & Co. 

Umbrella frames, imported from 
Haan, Germany, and entered at New 
Orleans by the Klingers Umbrella Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

Embroidered linen articles, imported 
from Paris and entered at New Orleans 
by A. T. Pattison & Co. 

Sprats in oil, etc., imported from Vigo, 
Spain, and entered at Ponce, P. R., by 
Rivas Conde & Co, 

Jute and cotton padding, imported 
from Brechin, Scotland, and entered at 
New York by J. Lunitz & Son. 

Lebsen salt, imported from Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, and entered at Los Angeles by the 
Guy C, Barham Company. 

English tile, imported from Hereford, 
England, and entered at Los Angeles 
by H. C. Durham. 

Tevtile machines, imported from Hor- 
gen, Switzerland, and entered at New 
York by G. A. Scheller et al. 

Wool plush slippers, imported from 
Nuremberg, Germany. and entered at 
Baltimore by Samuel Shapiro & Co. 

se Circulars Nos. 1913- 
1930, 


Aviation Fund Proposed 
From Florida Gasoline Tax 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Jan. 31. 


According to an announcement by the 
Attorney General of Florida, Fred H. 
Davis, a recommendation will be made 
to the 1931 legislature to set aside for 
aviation development all funds derived 
from the State tax on gasoline used in 
airplanes. 


Ohio Tax Ruling on Lands 
Purchased for Veterans 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Jan. 31. 
Lands purchased with funds derived 
solely from the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau and paid the guardians of ; Vet- 
erans’ Bureau beneficiaries under the 
World War Veterans’ Act are not tax- 
able until the termination of said guar- 
dianship, the Attorney General of Ohio, 

Gilbert Bettman, has just ruled. 


Judgment Levy on City 
Light Plant Held legal 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Jan. 31. 


Where a municipality owns a munici- 
pal light plant which is being operated 
by it, the property so held is not subject 
to being levied upon in pursuance of a 
judgment against the municipality for 
wrongful death, Attorney General Gil. 
bert Bettman held in an opinion just 
given to Raymond E. Ladd, prosecuting 
Attorney of Wood County. 

The attorney general held that while 
there are no Ohio cases directly in point, 
the general code provides ample author- 
ity for the payment of a judgment 
against a municipality, which provisions 
he held to be exclusive of other methods 
of collecting a judgment. 
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Railroads 


, Valuation of Rail 
Stock Is Before 


Supreme Court 


Ruling of I. C. C. Declared 
To Have Been ‘“Wiped 
Out” in Case of Subsidi- 
ary of Atlantic Coast Lines 


Declaring that the District Court for 
the Northern District of Georgia “wiped 
out the judgment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and substituted its 
own” in the matter of ascertaining the 
basis of valuation for the nonpar value 
common stock of the reorganized At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad 
Company, part of the Atlantic Co 
Line System, the Assistant to the At- 
torney General, John Lord O’Brian, in 
the case of United States et al., against 
the Company, No. 88, contended Jan 30, 


before the Supreme Court of the United | 
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- Aviation 


Land Held Most Costly Item 
In Development of Airports) |s Said to Show 


Airports of the United States re 
sented an investment of -$115,068,5 


tures of $20,225,000. 





State has invested $19,880,000, Michigan 


| $14,892,000, and California $13,165,000, | 


}a nation-wide survey indicated. 


| Holdings of land represent the largest 


ast | item in the total airport capitalization | were co 
| value, the Department showed, with $45,- | 


| 949,500 already invested for this item |T 


by 450 airports. Expenses for hangars 
by this group of airports represent $14,- 
851,810, the announcement added. 


States that the valuation should be | Commercial Airports 


placed at a figure approximating $9,000,- 
000 as against $29,000,000 contended for 
by the carrier. 

“The 20-year history of the ro 
O’Brian characterized as a seri 


} The announcement follows in full text: 


ad Mr. | a 
ies of|comprises the financial foundation for| 


Slightly in Lead 


A capital investment of $115,068,500 


“disasters” that culminated in an agree-|1,113 airports that were in use in the 
tent between its bondholders and the| United States on Jan. 1, 1931, accord- 
Atlantic Coast Line whereby the latter|ing to the results of a comprehensive 


undertook to furnish all the cash neces- 


sary to pay off incumbrances in return | 


for all of 150,000 nonpar value common 


shares of a newly organized carrier. | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, | 
upon presentation of this proposal, he | 
explained, sanctioned the agreement with | 
the proviso that the value of the com- | 
mén stock be reckoned on a basis not in| 
excess of “amounts received therefrom.” | 
The Atlantic Coast Line, in the perform- 
ance of its agreement paid out more than | 
$4,000,000 to the creditors of the line 
he said. 

Stock Evaluated 
Subsequently the new carrier submit- 
ted to the Commission a proposed bal- | 
ance sheet giving a valuation of the| 
common stock at approximately $24,000,- | 
000, based upon the property received | 
from the reorganization committee, it | 
was stated. This basis was refused by | 
the Commission which contended that | 
the proper reckoning should be set upon | 
the amount paid by the .*tlantic Coast | 
Line. | 
A rehearing being denied, the new car- | 
rier brought the Commission into court | 
where a hearing was ordered. Follow- 
ing the hearing the Commission, inter- | 
pretating its proviso, declared again 
that it meant “just what it said rela- 
tive to the basis of valuation, namely 
that it should be the ‘amounts received,’ ” | 
Mr. O’Brian declared. 
Again, Mr. O’Brian stated, the carrier | 
went into court, this fime the tribunal | 
finding that its contentions on property | 
valuation were well founded and enter- 

ing its decree accordingly. 
Basis Declared Erroneous 


|economic study and survey of airport 
investment and anticipated expenditures | 


made public teday by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce. In addition, these airports are 
proceeding with plans for improvements 


calling for a further expenditure of! 


some $20,225,000. 
The survey brought out not only the 


Some Plane Types 
Found to Endanger 


Pilots Through Gas 


Navy Department Is Alter- 
ing Certain Designs to 
Eliminate Menace From 
Carbon Monoxide 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery has not 
been completed, sufficient data were se- 
cured from blocd tests, alr analyses, and 
other efforts of investigators to show 
that new aircraft must be inspected for 
carbon monoxide hazard, as well as for 
mechanical defects. 

_Use of airtight bulkheads between en- 
gines and cockpits is planned for addi- 
| tional types of naval aircraft, tests of 
; which showed that air in cockpits con- 


With the total capital investment in | 
two types of fields, commercial and mu- 
nicipal, nearly equally divided, New York 


The Assistant to the Attorney General|tains alarming percentages of the 
insisted that this basis, in light of the | dangerous gas. Despite the presence of 
history of the road and the agreements | the gas, pilots who flew these craft in 
for its reorganization, was erroneous and | special test trips did not show they had 
that it could not be sustained since, in | been affected by the condition. The pos- 
aprroving it, the District Court had | sibility that under certain circumstances 
thrown aside the Commission’s interpre- | operators of these planes might be sub- 


tation of its own order and substituted | jected to the danger, however, is con-| 


one of its own. ? sidered of sufficient importance to war- 
Robert C. Alston, appearing for the | rant taking corrective steps. 
carrier, pointed first to the strategic | New Chemical indicator 


a eens A ny a a 2, Special consideration of the air condi- 
s sys Y ‘ 


ons of new planes will require the use | 


Atlantic Coast Line, declaring that it 
was only now realizing the purpose of 
its founding. 

' Mr. Alston declared that the judgment 
ot the District Court in its first hearing 
of the case was an adjudication of all 
the matters involved. No news issues 
or considerations were subsequently sub- 
mitted, he said, and the case “died right 
there” following the Commission’s fail- 
ure to appeal the decision. 

When the case went back to the Com- 
mission, he declared, it was there treated 
as though the Commission were review- 
ing a mere report instead of being con- 
sidered in accordance with the judgment 
of the court. The original decree having 
become final, ‘he urged, the case should 
have thereafter proceeded before the 
Commission in accordance therewith, and 
when it came back to the court the 
second time the only question should 
have been whether its original decree 
had been executed according to its true 
intent and meaning. 

He further submitted, against a con- 
tention of the Government, that the 
action of the Commission constituted an 
order over which the court had jurisdic- 
tion, adding that the construction which 
the Commission gave to its proviso 
brought it in conflict with the, Interstate 
Commerce Act and rendered it illegal. 


If allowed to become effective, Mr. Als- | 


ten asserted, the construction will work 
great hardships and bring about many 
inconsistencies, 


Rate Complaints 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 23980, Sub. No. 3.—The Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. v. Central 
Railroad of New Jersey et al. Rates on 
anthracite coal from mines and washeries 
in Pennsylvania to points of destination in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey on 
a .combination basis as unjust and unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial to complain- 
ant and preferential to other points from 
which joint rates are in effect. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of -just, reasonable and lawful rates, and 
suc further orders as the Commission may 
deem necessary. 

No. 24212.—Indiana Fibre Products Co., 
Marion, Ind., v. Virginian Railway, et al. 
Against a rate of 31.5 cents increased to 
85.5 cents on wood pulpboard, imported 


through Army Base, Norfolk, Va., to Marion | 


as unreasonable and unjust, relatively and 
aetually, discriminatory against complainant 
and preferential of competitors located at 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
the entire State of Wisconsin. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
ust, reasonable, nonprejudicial, nondiscrim- 
ee and nonpreferential rates and 

ration. 
me 24213.—-Salt Lake Glass and Paint 
Go... Salt Lake City, Utah, v, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, et al. Against 
arate of $1.05 and a minimum of 40,000 
pounds on shipments of caleimine from Chi- 


Lake City as unjust and reasonable. Ask 
for P, and reasonable rates and reparation. 
No, 24214.—The Texas Co. New York 
ity, v. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Rail- 
> et al, ust and unreasonable rates 

ft Si 


Proviso and U. 8. Yards, Ill., to Salt | 


of a new chemical indicator to show the 


degree of hazard from carbon monoxide | 


gas. Although definite plans have not 
been completed, it is considered likely 
| that this indicating device will be placed 


in each new plane for the duration of | 


its pre-acceptance flights. 

The principal hazard indicated by the 
research comes from peculiar air flows 
| which carry dangerous exhaust gases 
about the faces of pilots and passengers, 
;but seepage of carbon monoxide from 
the engine into cockpits also occurs with 
some frequency. Collector rings, spe- 
cially designed to carry off exhaust gas 
from engines, are installed on practically 
all Navy planes and are believed to be 
capable of remedying conditions which 
might provide a minor hazard. 
| Whether Capt. Page crashed as a re- 
sult of carbon monoxide poisoning which 
made it impossible for him to operate 
his plane or whether the fatal accident 
which occurred at the National Air 
Races was caused by some mechanical 
defect in his remodeled Curtiss plane 
has not been established. Physicians 
| believed that the amount of carbon 
| monoxide in Capt. Page’s system was in- 
| sufficient to cause death. 

Research inaugurated last October re- 
quired special test flights by various 
naval officers in all types of planes, 
while observations were made of pilots 
who had flown routine cross-country 
| trips of several hours’ duration. 


Eight Southwestern Roads 
Adopt Reduction in Fares 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
possible the purchase of a through ticket 
from the South Atlantic coast to the 
Pacific coast. 

The Baltimore & Ohio recently at- 
tempted to put into effect similar through 
| routes with the western carriers via the 
| gateways of Chicago, Memphis, and New 
Orleans, for the purpese, so it declared, 
of meeting the competition of the south- 
| eastern carriers at Washington, D. C., 
| but the Commission refused to allow the 
| eastern trunk line to make its rates ef- 
fective on short notice as was desired. 
The B. & O. desired to make the through 
| routes effective on Feb. 1. No further 
jaction has been taken by the eastern 
| railroads relative to through routes with 
| the western carriers, 

inmnnnmapcinpenade 

on petroleum and its products from Pryse, 
Ky., to Cookeville, Greeneville, Johnson City, 
Kingsport, Knoxville and Morristown, Tenn. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
| lishment of just and reasonable rates. and 
| reparation, 
No. 24215.—Bedford Pulp & Paper Co., Big 
| Island and Richmond, Va., v. Baltimore & 
| Ohio Railroad et al. Excessive rates and 
minimum weights, actually and relatively on 
| waste paper from Brooklyn, New York, Jer- 
; sey City, Newark and Philadelphia to Big 
Island. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and minimum weights and reparation. 

No, 24216.—St. Johns Co-Operative Asso- 
cintion, St. Johns, Mich., et al., v. Grand 
Trunk Pailways System, et al. Against 
rates on bituminous ceal from points in the 
Inner and Outer Crescent mines to St. 
Johns, Ovid, Elsie, and Bannister, Mich., and 
in excess of the rates provided by the Com- 
mission in Ohio-Michigan Coal Cases, Docket 
No, 12698, 80 ICC-663. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation of $9,- 
946.89. 


Commercial and Municipal Fields Nearly Evenly Divided, 
Commerce Department Says; Large Expenditures Con- 
templated for Improvement of Present Facilities 


pre- | total present investment and anticipated 
‘ 00 on | expenditures, but also individual totals 
Jan. 1, the Aeronautics Branch of the|for each State, for various sections of 
Department of Commerce announced Feb.| the country, and for cities of various 
| 1, and plans for improvements of these | sizes. 
1,113 fields involve additional expendi- | money devoted to the di 


It also shows the proportion of 
’ erent phases 
| of airport layout and construction— 
land, buildings, surfacing, and the like. 
The results of the survey are based upon 
|}a study of all of the airports in the 
| United States. 
_Commercial airports outnumbered mu- 
| nicipal airports by a small margin on 
|Jan. 1, since 564 of the air terminals 
> commercial projects and 549 were 
municipally owned, the survey shows. 
he total investment in commercial air- 
ports\was $56,856;500, and for munici- 
pal airports $58,212,000, a difference of 
;only about $2,000,000 in more than 
| $115,000,000. 

| Each of the 48 States has benefited 
by the establishment of these air termi- 
|nals, since every one has either com- 
mercial or municipal airports within its 
| borders, Two States have only com- 
mercial airports, and in three all of the 
airports are municipally owned or op- 
erated. Two commercial airports serve 
the District of Columbia. 

The most expensive single item in air- 
port capital expenditures is represented | 
by the investment in land. Of the| 
| amounts of money devoted to the various | 
phases of airport development, cost of | 
| land was more than three times as great 
as the expense of building hangars, the 
{second largest item. This phase of the 
study—the examination of types of ex- 
| penditures made—was based on reports 
|from 450 airports submitting this data. | 


Cost of Land 


Is Largest Item 


Although the returns from the 450 | 
airports represent only about 40 per| 
cent of the total of 1,113, the expendi- | 
ture .of $89,102,108 reported accounts 
for over 75 per cent of the total of 
| $115,068,500, and it is therefore believed 
that these. figures may be taken as} 
typical for the country as a whole. 
Money which these airports reported that 
they were proposing to spend during the | 
last half of 1930 and the year 1931 also 
| was to be devoted in part to the purchase | 
of land, even for these established air | 
|termipals. However, in anticipated ex- | 
| pendifures, land was the second largest | 
item, the largest being clearing and | 
grading. | 

The largest cities, those over 500,000, | 
were found to have an average of slightly | 
more than two commercial airports for 
every municipal airport. For cities of | 
100,000 to 500,000, the predominating 
class was found to be commercial; for 
cities of 50,000 to 100,000 there were more 
| municipal airports; for cities of between 
| 25,000 and 50,000, a majority of the air- 
| ports were commercial; for cities of be- 
tween 5,000 and 25,000 the division was 
almost even,.with the difference of one in 
favor of the commercial class, and for 
towns and incorporated villages of less 
than 5,000 there were more municipal 
airports. 

The leader among the States, in point 
of money already invested, was New| 
| York, which was found to have expended 
$19,890,000 for airports. Michigan fol- 
|lowed with $14,892,000 and California | 
was third with $13,165,000. 


Military Flying 
Rapid Progress 


Assistant Secretary Davison 
Tells Women’s Confer- 
ence of Developments in 
Aerial Warfare 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


servation planes have sea level speeds 
of close to 160 miles an hour, as against 
140 miles an hour in 1929. Another im- 
portant departure in observation is that 
1930 reconnaissance planes carry both 
camera and radio as standard equipment, 
| while those of 24 months ago could 
carry radio or camera, but not both. 

I have so far mentioned equipment now 
actually in service and not experimental 
planes or plans that are being consid- 
ered by engineers at Air Corps labora- 
tories. Hence I have not said a word 
about the attack family because within 
a very few months, certainly before the 
year is over, we expect to have scored 
a most important advancement in at- 
tack aviation. The new attack plane 
will have greatly increased speed and 
terrific power of destruction. One squad- 
ron will fire 68,400 rounds of ammuni- 
tion a minute, and at the same time 
drop 2% tons of bombs. 

1931 should see the adoption of the 
new two-seater pursuit plane, so ar- 
ranged that a gunner sits with his back 
to the pilot and controls a machine-gun 
that gives protection to the rear. This 
is a most important development in pur- 
suit aviation because it creates a rear 
guard which this type of aviation has 
not heretofore employed. 

Observation, too, has a new type of 
craft coming up over the horizon in the 
form of a long distance reconnaissance 
plane, equipped with two 600-horsepower 
engines. This plane has_ retractable 
landing gear and its engines are built 
into its wings. The crew is seated in 
tandem. First the observer, who is also 
the photographer, then the pilot, and, 
behind him, the radio operator. Ob- 
server and radio man have machine-guns 
to ward off attack. s : 

Speed is as essential in military avia- 
tion as it is in other forgls of flying. 
In fact, it is almost as mugh of a factor 
in combat as it is in raci But speed 
alone is not enough. A 300-mile an hour 
pursuit plane may be able to run away 
from any enemy, but the duty of pursuit | 
is not to run but to fight and if the fast- 
est pursuit plane lacks characteristics 
that enable it to put up a good scrap, it 
is useless. What the public should ap- 
preciate is that it takes time to trans- 
form a fast racing plane into a fast com- 
bat plane and that some of the speed | 
must be sacrificed in the process because 
the latter craft must have margins of 
safety and structural sturdiness that will 





enable it to do its complicated job and 
carry its military load. 


Increase in Seed Rates 
Is Suspended by I. C. C. 


By an order entered Jan. 30 in Inves- 
tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3566, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Feb. '1, 1931, until Sept. 
1, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 
ules proposing to increase the rating on 
alfalfa, lucerne and sweet clover seed, 
in carloads, from Class B to Class A 
on traffic from, to and between points 





Cottonseed Inquiry 


Will Be Resumed 


Schedule for Week Announced | 
By Trade Commission | 


| 





Hearings in the Federal Trade Com- | 
mission’s investigation of cottonseed | 
| prices will be resumed Feb, 16, when the | 
| examiners will sit in Dallas, Tex. These | 
| will be the first hearings to take place | 
in Texas. | 

Under direction of Senate resolutions | 
| (S. Res. 136 and 147, Tist Cong., 1st | 
| Sess.) the Commission seeks informa- 
| tion as to whether or not certain large 
cottonseed oil mill operators nae ac- 
quired control of cotton gins to destroy 
the competitive market for cottonseed, 
and to depress prices paid the farmer. 
Data are also sought concerning an al- 
leged combination in violation of the | 
anti-trust laws with respect to prices | 
for cottonseed and cottonseed meal. 

Public hearings have been in progress 
|}in Washington, Atlanta, Ga.; Montgom- | 
ery, Ala.; Raleigh, N. C.; Columbia, S. | 
C., and Jackson, Miss. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
endar of public hearings for the week 
of Feb. 2, is as follows: 

Trial Examiners’ Hearings: 

Beacon Manufacturing Company of New 
Bedford, Mass.; Feb. 2, Providence, R. I.; | 
alleged misrepresentation in sale of blankets; 
| John W. Norwood, trial examiner; Henry C. 
| Lank, Commission’s attorney. Docket 1873. | 

Mutual Publishing Company et al., of Kan- | 
sas City, Mo.; Feb. 3, Kansas City; alleged | 
Misrepresentation in sale of reference 
works; Edward M. Averill, trial examiner; 
P. B. Morehouse, Commission’s attorney. | 
Docket 1571. 

(Issued by Federal Trade Commission) | 


|New York to Open Bids 
For Highways Feb. 13 | 





State of New York: 

: Albany, Jan. 31. 
Bids for approximately $2,000,000 
worth of State highway construction 
will be opened Feb. 13, according to an- 
mouncement by the Commissioner of 

Highways. 

_The award of these contracts will give 
direct and indirect employment to more 
; than 1,000 men, it was stated. \ 








Decem 
1930 
4,425,463 
8,415,245 
9,016,791 
932,039 
1,334,556 
3,062,888 
5,915,944 
3,099,847 
353,380 
11,638 
2,734,829 
2,134,260 
2,122.05 
65.6 


Freight revenue .......... 
Passenger revenue ........ 
Total oper. rev.. 
Mainterance of way 
Maintenance of equipment . 
| Transportation expenses... 
| Total expenses inc] other. 
| Net from railroad 
| Taxes ees 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 
Net after taxes, etc,..... 
Net after rents........., 
Aver, miles operated,..... 
Operating fatio Peereseese 

h * 

ne 

£ 





ye 


ah, 


in Western Trunk Line territory east 
of the Missouri River. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 31 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3474.—Classification Ratings on Bobbins in 
Official, Southern and Western Territories. 
1. Proposed revision of carload ratings and 
minimum weight in official, southern and 
western classifications on bottletype, com- 
pressed paper or pulp bobbins, found justi- 
fied. 2. Proposed revision “of the less-than- 
carload ratings in the same classifications 
found not justified. 3. Order of suspension 
vacated as to carloads; and proposed changes 
in less-than-carload ratings ordered can- 
celled and proceeding discontinued. 


Finance Decisions 


The Commission also made public de- 
cisions in finance cases, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Finance Docket No. 8626.—Chicago Great 
Western Railroad, Notes. Authority granted 
to issue not exceeding $3,681,603.43 of 
promissory notes, payable to the Pullman 
Car & Manufacturing ‘Corporation, in con- 
nection with the procurement of certain 
equipment. 

Finance Docket No. 8623.—Union Tele- 
phone Co. of Baltimore County, acquisition. 
Acquisition by ‘the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company of Baltimore City of 
certain properties of the Union Telephone 
Company of Baltimore County found to be 
of advantage to the persons to whom service 
is to be rendered and in the public inter- 
est. Certificate issued. 

Finance Docket No. 8573.—South Georgia 
Railway, abandonment. Certificate issued 
authorizing the South Georgia Railway Com- 
pany to abandon part of its line of railroad | 
in Taylor County, Fla. 

Reports of Examiners 
The Commission made public reports 





| of its examiners in note cases, involving 


the examiners’ conclusions as to disposi- 
tion of the cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 23737.—Victor Rubber Co. v. Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Railroad. Rate on car- 
load shipments of rubber mats, loose, not in 
burlap bales, bundles, boxes, or crates, from 
Maitland, Ohio, to Detroit, Mich., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23890.—Columbus Brick & Tile Co. v. 


| 


Shipping 


* 


(GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 


Procedure Followed in Securing Supplies, Materials 
and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus 


AvuTHorizep ‘STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN. BEING 
PustisHep WitHouT COMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


Postal Service 


Growth of Port 
Of Los Angeles 
Is Described 


of the F ederal Government 


ARTICLE XVI 


By Samuel 


Chief Clerk, Department of Labor 


HE methods of purchase in the Department of Labor differ but 
slightly from the methods in vogue in other branches of the United 
3 The same procedure is followéd as is laid 
down by the various coordinating bodies of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The variations in these methods are perhaps more numerous in this 


r 


States Government. 


Department than in most of the othe 


to the fact that the purchases are more nearly of the 10-cent-store variety 
as compared with the manufacturing contracts made by such organiza- 
tions as the War Department, the Navy Department, the Panama Canal, 
the Veterans’ Bureau, and other large establishments. 

+ 


The Department of Labor is author- 
ized by the Congress to make pur- 
chases up to the amount of $50 without 


regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, which requires that compe- 
tition be obtained on all Government 
purchases. 


The Department of Labor makes its 
purchases, where possible, from the 
dealers having contracts with the Gen- 
eral Supply Committee. Under the 
law purchases for material to be used 
in the District of Columbia must be 
made from these contractors. The va- 
rious field services of the Department, 
however, are exempt from this require- 
ment. Notwithstanding this exemp- 
tion a very large proportion of the 
supplies of the 223 field offices of the 
Immigration Service, the 28 field of- 
fices of the Naturalization Service, and 
the 35 field offices of the Employment 
Service are made through the central 
purchasing office of the Department of 
Labor in Washington, the Division of 
Publications and Supplies. 


These contracts made by the Gen- 
eral Supply Committee authorize con- 
tractors, in their discretion, to fill or- 
ders of field services when requested 
so to do. The Department of Labor, 
perhaps more than any other depart- 
ment of the Government, avails itself 
of this privilege, with the result that 
two-thirds of thé supply orders writ- 
ten by the purchasing office in the 
course of a year are for gequirements 
of these various field services. And 
not only is this true but the Depart- 
ment carries on the shelves of its sup- 
ply room a stock of from $17,000 to 
$20,000 for the purpose of reissue to 


these services. 
~*~ 
A PRACTICE authorized by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, through the Office of the Chief 
Coordinator, permits a method of pur- 
chase known as coordinated purchase. 
This method has been recognized as 
desirable from several points of view 
and has been used whenever the na- 
ture of the purchase has indicated that 
economy either in money or in paper 
work can be effected thereby. As an 
illustration of this method, the De- 
partment recently had occasion to pur- 
chase a considerable number of finger- 
print outfits for the use of the Immi- 
gration Service. Investigation was 
made of several different types of fin- 
gerprint outfits, those in use by the 
Saving Stamp Division of the Post 
Office Department, those in use by the 
District of Columbia Police Depart- 
ment, as well as samples submitted by 
various dealers were examined, and 
the conclusion reached that the type 
of equipment in use by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission would serve best the 
needs of the Department of Labor in 
its Immigration Service. 


It was learned that it was the pur- 
pose of the Civil Service Commission 
in the immediate future to order a new 
supply of the type of fingerprint out- 
fit in use by that establishment. Ar- 
rangements, therefore, were made with 
the purchasing office of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and the Department 
of Labor secured bids from contractors 
on that type of equipment. Satisfac- 
tory prices were obtained and contract 
entered into, signed by the proper au- 
thorities of both establishments, and 
individual orders were placed by the 
establishments for the quota of each 
making up the total of the contract. 
This procedure resulted, it is believed, 
in a material saving in the cost per 
unit, and certainly in a saving of the 
paper work in sending out two sets of 
proposals and the entering into two 


* * 


‘Link in Internation 
Route to Be Opened at M inneapolis 


Service Will Be Available From Points Near Arctic Circle 
To Buenos Aires Starting on Feb. 2 


Opening of the international air mail 
route between the twin cities of Minne- 
sota and Winnipeg, Canada, which will 
complete an 11,000-mile air mail hook-up 
stretching from northern Canada to the 
Argentine will take place Feb. 2 at St. 
Paul, Minn., it was stated orally Jan. 31 
at the Post Office Department. 

This new air mail route will make 
possible the delivery of an air mail let- 


Central of Georgia Railway. Rate on com- 
mon brick, in carloads, from Columbus, Ga., 
to Gunthersville, Ala., between Sept. 5 and 
Sept. 19, 1928, found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 23924.—Falls Manufacturing Co. v. 
Chicago & North Western Railway. Rate 
charged on soapstone furnace linings, in 
carloads, from Schuyler, Va., to Oconto Falls, 
Wis., found applicable. Complaint dismissed. 





Months 
1929 
77,914,074 
46,842,159 
142,458,670 
20,017,176 
23,382,074 
43,310,452 
94,118,545 
48,240,125 
8,065,950 
33,880 


Twelve 
1930 
62,857,804 
42,274,947 

118,885,515 
16,587,199 
18,002,612 
88,231,104 
79,955.347 
88,930,168 

6,717,488 

22,368 

82,190,312 

25,084,940 

2,127.80 
67.3 


ber 
1929 
5,533,903 
4,169,032 
11,678,950 
1,292,985 
1,981,045" 
3,702,001 
7,640,714 
4,038,256 
480,950 
6,712 
3,560,574 
2,973,268 
2,133.36 
65.4 


1930 


40,239,295 

33,631,144 

2,131.60 
66.1 


. 


December 


5,927,352 
486,028 
6,891,359 
916,196 
1,608,670 
2:789,583 
5,672 534 
1218825 
175,178 
63 
1,393,940 
1,391,612 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 


Commission.) 
Reading Company 
Twelve Months 
1930 1929 
75,176,681 83,488,623 
5,950,185 7,080,682! 
86,922,614 97,196,955 
13,253,104 14,097,108 
21,111,063 22,000,823 
33,674,255 35,698,864 
72,160,861 75,929,796 | 
14,761,753 21,267,159 
2,292,960  4,439;921 
4,711 2,928 
12,464,082 16,824,310 
12,644,507 17,196,521 
1,458.03 1,459.85 
83.0 78.1 


1929 
6,942,081 
648,692 
8,032,204 
1,107,755 
1,807,766 
3,090,173 
6,382,850 
1,649,364 
270,759 
227 
1,378,368 
1,368,073 
1,459.12 

79.5 


~ Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


7, 
1,001,245 
9, 
1, 
2, 
4,052,930 
8, 
1,877,994 


1, 
11,825.79 


Grew From Obscure Port to 
Second in Country in 15 
Years, Commerce Depart- 
ment Reports 


J. Gompers, 


By James H. Smiley 

District Manager, Bureau of F 

Domestic Commerce, Deon a 

Commerce, at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Until 1915, as far as the outside world 
; was concerned, Los Angeles was an ob- 
scure port. Since that time the growth 
has been phenomenal, and the port now 
ranks close to the top with others. in 
the United States. A statistical picture 
of this growth of Los Angeles, prepared 
by the marine exchange department of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
and just brought out, is interesting: 
In 1915 foreign shipments amounted t 
approximately 87,000 tons, valued a 
$748,000—an average of $8.60 a ton. 
By 1923 this had increased to 1,377,000 
tons, valued at over $28,000,000, while 
the figures for the last year (1930) 
show 6,585,000 tons, valued at $138,- 
000,000. A phenomenal growth, to be 
sure, and not equaled by any other port 
in the world. 


On the import side of the ledger w 
find that during 1915 the iepoels ae 
27,000 tons, valued at $3,500,000, while 
in 1923 there were 364,000 tons of mer- 
chandise brought in, having a total value 
of almost $23,000,000, and during 
1930 a a inven merchandise 
amounte ° ,854 tons, val 
$48,212,797. pre eg 


Miles of Wharves 


Before the sleepy little pueblo of Los 
Angeles _(the forebear of. the modern 
metropolis) _ became harbor conscious 
the only shipping was carried on by a 
small coastwise boat running between 
Wilmington and San Francisco. Few 
people there were who had the imagi- 
nation and vision to picture the modern 
development and the activity now prev- 
alent along the 42 miles of wharves com- 
pletely equipped for service to ships of 
—y size and flying the flag of any na- 
ion. 

As the merchandise shipped from Los 
Angeles found its way into all corners 
of the world in increasing quantities, 
ships of foreign nations visited the har- 
bor to bring merchandise and obtain a 
share of the business. The increase in 
shipping is shown by the numiber of ves- 
sels entering the harbor over a period 
of years. As already mentioned, the first 
signs of progress became noticeable dur- 
|ing the decade 1880 to 1890, and the 
| first authentic record of ships entering 
the harbor is for the year 1885, when 
the number reached the impressive total 
of 61, or an average a little better than 
six ships in five weeks. 

Approximately 8,000 vessels are no 
entering Los Angeles harbor each ye%h, 
which, when reduced to daily activity, 
shows that approximately 23 ships come 
in every 24 hours. American shipping 
predominates, followed by British, Nor- 
wegian, Japanese, and German. It is 
interesting to note the nationality of 
the vessels which have entered during 
the last five years and make compari- 
anne as to the gains made by the several 
ags. 


r establishments. This is due largely 


separate contracts with the manu- 
facturer. 

The Department has found it es- 
‘pecially advantageous from the stand- 
point of economy, as well as the 
standpoint of quick delivery, to utilize 
tha privilege above referred to of pur- 
chasing on the General Supply Com- 
mittee’s contract for field use from 
an organization which has delivery sta- 
tions, or warehouses, scattered 
throughout the country. An illustra- 
tion particularly apt is the purchase 
of hatteries for automobiles. Bat- 
teries are purchased for approxi- 
mately one-half the commercial price 
plus the cost of transportation from 
the warehouse, or delivery station, of 
this company nearest the point at 
which the battery is intended to. be 
used. A very considerable number of 
these batteries have been purchased 
under this contract and a very mate- 
rial saving has been effected thereby. 

* * * 





HILE each of the offices of the va- 

rious field services of the Depart- 
ment is given an allotment of the ap- 
propriation of the service and is au- 
thorized to make local purchases to 
supply its needs, it has been found de- 
sirable on the part of these offices to 
avail themselves of this privilege but 
seldom, practically all the requirements 
for supplies being handled through the 
Department at Washington. This ap- 
plies in many cases to supplies not in- 
cluded in the schedule of supplies of 
the General Supply Committee. 

In addition to this, it has been found 
economical, and the practice has been 
followed universally in this Depart- 
ment, of supplying all the require- 
ments of the field services with all 
kinds of blank paper from purchases 
made from the Public Printer. Many 
tons of paper are bought from the 
Public Printer and shipped to the Pa- 
cific coast at a material saving in 
money as compared with the price 
which it would be necessary to pay if 
local purchases were made. This is 
due not only to the fact that the orig- 
inal cost. of the paper usually is low 
but to the additional fact.that through 
the policy of consolidating shipments 
of paper with other material, it is sent 
by water at a rate of 90 cents per 100 
pounds, whereas local purchases would 
involve the transportation cost of from 
$3 to $4.50 per 100 pounds, the aver- 
age rail freight cost. It is an inci- 
dent of not infrequent occurrence to 
ship to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Spokane, quantities running 
from two to three tons. These ship- 
ments include almost every conceivable 
article of supplies in quantities suf- 
ficient to last the ordering office for 
a period of six months. Not only is 
the shipment made for the consoli- 
dated requirements of the coast office 
for that period, but shipments to in- 
land points near the Pacific coast are 
sent together with the coast shipments 
and reshipped to destination by rail. 

Another method of purchase, which 
is authorized by the contract but lit- 
tle used by departments, is that of tak- 
ing advantage of the privilege of the 
Navy Department’s contract for lubri- 
cating oil. The Department of Labor 
has found it possible to make pur- 
chases at a decided saving, both in the 
original cost and in transportation 
charges, over the contract made by 
the General Supply Committee. This 
is particularly true in purchases for 
immigration stations on _ seaboard, 
where lubricating oil can be delivered 
and pumped direct from the tank of 
the contractor into the tanks of the 
service at the price set down in the 
contract and entirely without charge 
for transportation. 


al Air Mail 


Oil Big Export 

What commodities fill these ships? 
Where do they go and where do they 
come from. At the outset it must be 
stated that petroleum products have been 
the foundation for the international 
trade of the southern California area and 
therefore enter heavily into the exports. 
It may be pointed out, however, that of 
the increase in total exports, petroleum 
products although increasing represent a 
smaller percentage of the gross each 
year. During 1915 and 1916 approxi- 
mately 92 per cent of the exports were 
made up of petroleum. 


Since that time the industrial growth 
of Los Angeles and the aukodiaheat areas 
have produced more and more - general 
merchandise which has gone into export, 
until during 1930 we find that petroleum 
makes up only about 72 per cent of the 
total. Important among the items of 
general merchandise is oil-well machin- 
ery, destined for Latin America and The 
Netherland East Indies; raw cotton, go- 
ing principally to Japan; old newsprint 
to China, India, and Burma; borax to 
Europe, as well as the Far East; or- 
anges, lemons and grapefruit to the die- 
tary of the Europeans and Latins as 
well as the Chinese; radios to Japan and 
Australia; sardines to tickle the pala 
of the Malayan; building materials rh 
road machinery to South America, and, 
finally, airplanes to all the world. 

Such has been the progress of Los 
Angeles as an export center. From an 
obscure port in 1915 to second in the 
United States in space of 15 years really 
is progress. 








Three Finance Applications 
Are Submitted by Railroads 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 30 was in receipt of three 
finance applications from _ railroads, 
which are summarized as follows: 

The Chester & Becket Railroad sought 
authority in No. 8665 to abandon op- 
eration of its 5 miles of line in Hamp- 
den and Berkshire counties, Mass. 

The Michigan Central Railroad, in 
No. 8667, asked authority to issue, and 


the New York Central to assume obli- 
gation of, $4,000,000 of refunding and 
Improvement mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds, series C, to be used in retiring 
a like amount of the Michigan Central’s 
5 per cent bonds, maturing Mar, 1, 1931, 
No arrangements have yet been made 
for the sale. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
Pacific Railway, No. 8666, asked a 
thority to acquire a one-fourth interest 
with the Northern Pacific, the Oregon- 
weoeksoatoe Barend & Navigation Co., 
an e Great Northern rai 
1,404,865 12,681,684 16,753,207| miles ‘of the Loneview. Posuny oa 
12,225,758 142,569,632 171,361,385| Northern Railway between Vader and 
1,337,949 22,354,246 27,885,867 | Longview, Wash., and to operate over 
2,606,023 28,181,134 31,136,446| the Northern Pacific lines for 20 miles 
4,916,274 53,124,009 60,471,448 | between Chehalis and Vader. , In the 
9,617,746 112,295,805 128,800,861 levent it cannot secure from the Norte. 
2,608,012 30,273,827 42,569,524) ern Pacific the trackage rights soa 

716,872 9,501,000 9,648,912| between Chehalis and Vader, the Mil- 

758 19,230 : 12,589| waukee desires authority to construct 
1,890,382 20,753,597 32,899,023/a new line of railroad between those 
1,456,616 15,954,548 26,274,323| points to gain entrance into the indus- 
11,247.83 11,318.76 —11,248.37| trial section of Longview and reach the 

18.7 18.8 75.2 | ocean traffic which comes up the Co- 
lumbia River. ‘ 


ter, mailed at Iklavik, in Canadian Yukon 
near the Arctic Circle, to Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, within three weeks, it was 
stated. A letter previously going by 
dog sled, steamship and railroad took 
nine weeks to make the trip. 

Further information furnished at the 
Post Office Department follows: 

W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, left Jan. 31 for St. 
Paul where he will represent the Post- 
master General at the ceremonies to be 
held there Feb. 2. The hook-up with 
Winnipeg will also make direct connec- 
tion with the Canadian service to the 
West from Winnipeg to Calgary and 
Edmonton. At a later date the. Canadian 
Post Office Department plans to con- 
tinue this service as far west as Van- 
couver. 
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December Twelve Months 
1930 | 1929 1930 1929 
776,084 9,419,466 115,638,093 137,176,431 
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Public Utilities 


Utilities Board 
Declines to Pass 


On Theft Charge 


Illinois Commission Refuses 
To Require Electric Com- 
pany to Restore Service to 
Accused Consumer 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Jan. 31. 

The ‘Illinois Commerce Commission 
will not require a public utility to re- 
store service to a consumer whose elec- 
tric meter had been removed when the 
company alleged the consumer’ was 
guilty of stealing electricity, though the 
charge was denied, it being held in an 
order just issued by the Commission 
that. the complaining consumer must 
seek his: remedy before a court. 

Utility companies have no right to 
discontinue a customer’s service arbi- 
trarily and without cause, the Commis- 
sign said, and when such action is taken 
the Commission should order the service 
relsumed. However, the order contin- 

wc: when such action is based upon a 
harge of service theft, made by the 
company in good faith and upon prob- 
able cause, but denied by the consumer, 
the Commission will. not attempt to de- 
cide as to:the customer’s innocence or 


guilt, , 
First to Be Decided 

The decision was made upon the com- 
plaint of Anton Mathison against the 
Public Service Company of -Northern! 
Illinois, and, according to the order, is 
the first proceeding of the kind to be 
decided by the Illinois Commission. 

“Throughout the proceedings,” the or- 
der says, “the respondent has strongly 
urged that a complaint filed with the 
Illinois Commerce Commission against 
a public, utility seeking the restoration 
of service to a person who, the company 
alleges, has by fraudulently manipulat- 
ing his facilities illegally obtained serv- 
ice from the company presents a judi- 
cial question beyond the power and ju- 
risdiction of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission to hear and determine. 


|eurtailing their production by 112,000,- 


lin the United States to supply the do-| 


| Validity of Patent on Radio 





“The complainant contends that while 
(as complainant suggests) the Commis- 
sion does not have jurisdiction to fix the 
amount due for diverted service, in the 
event it finds that such service has in 
fact been diverted, or to fix the amount 
to be paid in damages where it is found 
that the service was wrongfully discon- 
tinued, yet the Commission may, and 
should by its order, indicate upon what 
terms service should be restored and 
that the service should be restored upon 
acceptance by the customer of the 
terms or conditions so stated. Thus the 
jurisdiction of this Commission, the pro- 
cedure and the remedy to be granted, if 
any, are all matters of controversy in) 
this case. * * * | 

“The complaint in this case appears| 
to have been brought properly before 
this Commission and heard under afore- 
said sections 64 and 65 and appears to 
be,based upon an alleged violation .of | 
thdtespondent of its duty to serve the; 
complainant under section 38 aforesaid. 

Proceeding Proper in General 
“This proceeding therefore seems in 
eneral a proper one to be entertained 
y this Commission, but question has 

been raised as to the proper scope of 
the findings and order where the ques- 
tion of fraudulent obtaining, or theft, 
of electricity is controverted. 4 

“While, under section 38 aforesaid, 
this respondent has a general duty to 
serve the public, respondent has taken 
the position and has apparently estab- 
lished a practice based upon the propo- 
sition that the fradulent obtaining, or 
theft, of electricity by a customer places 
that customer, for the time being at 
least, in such position that he is not 
reasonably entitled to service and. that 
his service may be discontinued until 
a settlement is made. This appears to| 
be a common practice among utility 
companies, and it hass been upheld in 
other States, although apparently the | 
practice has not yet been made the sub- 
ject of a decision by the courts of this 
State or by this Commission:. (Mad-| 
rengano v. Wisconsin Gas & Electric 
Co., 195 N. W. 861; Gardner v. Spring-| 
field Gas & Electric Co. (Mo.), 135 | 
S. W. 1023.) 2 | 

“Where the wrongful taking of elec- 
tricity is admitted, the application of this | 
practice does not present especial dif- 
ficulty, but where, as in the case now 
before this Commission, the wrongful 
taking is denied, the matter is not so 
simple. Complainant urges that in any 
event the Commission has power to re- 
quire the restoration of service and to 
prescribe the conditions under which 
such service should be restored. 

“To prescribe just conditions of res- 
toration of service necessarily involves 
si Piication of the question as to 

whether the electricity" was or was not 

wrongfully obtained. The conditions of 
restoration naturally would be quite dif- 
Abicrent if the customer were found not 
to have wrongully taken electricity with- 
out paying therefor than_if- he were 
found to have done so. Obviously, an 
equitable condition of restoration of serv- 
ice where the customer has fraudulently 
taken or stolen electricity would be that 
the customer pay for the electricity so 
taken or stolen. . Likewise, it is quite 
common in cases where theft is admitted 
to require, as a condition for the restora- 
tion of service, that certain protective 
devices be established in the customer’s 
premises at his own expense to prevent 
repetition of such wrongful acts. Nei- 
ther of these conditions, nor various 
others that might suggest themsélves, 
could be imposed justly in a case where 
the customer has not been guilty of such 
wrongful practices. 
Heid Matter for Court 
“It is therefore necessary, as a prac- 
tical matter and with proper regard to 
justice to both parties, that in a con- 
troverted case, where the wrongful tak- 





ing is alleged on one side and denied 
upon the other, such question be deter- 
mined before conditions of restoration 
of service can properly and equitably be 
established. 

“The determination of that question 
is alleged to be a judicial question, be- 
yond the power. of this Commission 
properly to determine. This Commis- 
sion is not a court, but is an“adminis- 
trative commission, charged with the 
performance of certain executive and 
administrative duties. * * * A number! 
of rights relating to both the consumer 
and the utility company will necessarily 
depend upon and be determined by an 
adpedication of the aforesaid question. 


Considering the various aspects of | Taxes 


the matter, the Commission inclines to | 
the view that the determination or ad- 
wdication of the question of whether 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 
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‘Congress Is Urged to Place 


Limit on Crude Oil Imports 


Senator Capper Tells Committee Restrictions Necessary to 
Protect Industry Until Problems Can Be Solved 
By Permanent Legislation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


beans. Mr. Capper said he would favor 
such legislation if the industry involved 
were being “throttled” and put out of the 
market. He added that he could not con- 
ceive of any other industry being in the 
critical position in which the oil industry 
found itself. 

Mr. Vandenberg declared the copper 
industry is in exactly the same position. 

Senator-elect Gore (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, said there are basic differences 
between the oil industry and the copper 
industry, since oil producers are forced 
to produce by the terms of their leases 
and by the necessity of offsetting wells 
brought in near their property, even 
when they did not wish to produce. 

Mr. Gore also suggested that if the 
Harrison Resolution is brought before 
the Senate, separate votes be sought on 
referring each of the two measures to 
the Finance Committee, since, he con- 
tended, while the Shortridge Resolution 
for a tariff might be considered to “be 
proper for the Finance Committee, the 
Capper bill is different and should prop- 
erly be before the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Senator Thomas then spoke in favor 
of the Capper bill, describing distress 
which has come to workers in the oil 
fields. 

While the domestic producers were 
000 barrels of petroleum in 1930, Mr. 
Thomas said, the importers increased 
their imports. The policy of conserva- 
tion is not necessary now, he said, since 
estimates are that there is enough oil 


mestic demand for 500 years. 


Award Is Affirmed 
For Dependents of 
Drowned Watchman 


North Carolina Supreme 
Court Holds Employe 
Came to His Death | in 
Course of Employment 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Jan. 31. | 

The Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina has just affirmed an award of the 
State Industrial Commission to the de- 
pendents of a night watchman who was 
drowned when he jumped into a mill pond 
after an automobile had run into the 
pond. The case was that of Southern 
et al. v. Morehead Cotton Mills Co. et al. 

There was a question whether the 
watchman had jumped into the pond to 
save the occupants of the car or to pre- 
vent the closing down of the mill which 
would have been necessary if the pond 
was drained. The Commission held that 
the accident arose out of and in the 
course of the employment. j 

Award Set Aside 

The Superior Court of Rockingham 
County later set aside the award, hold- 
ing that the accident did not arise out 
of employment. 

In reversing the judgment the Supreme | 
Court said that an employe does not go 
outside his employment if, when con- 
fronted with a sudden emergency, he 
steps beyond his regularly designated 
duties to save his employer’s property. 
_In another case decided at the. same 
time, Davis v. North State Veneer Corp. | 
et al, the Supreme Court reversed | 
the Industrial Commission which had! 
awarded compensation to the dependents 
of an employe who had gone voluntarily 
at night to get a foreman to repair cer- 
tain machinery that had, broken down. 
The deceased had been killed by an au- 
tomobile. 

Recovery Is Denied 
. “Under the facts set out in the record 
it is manifest that the injury did not} 
occur during working time,” the court 
said, “or at the place where the employe 
was assigned to work, nor did the injury 
occur in the performance of any duty 
incidental to the work assigned by the 
employer. Upon these facts and circum- 
stances, we are of the opinion that the 
plaintiff is not entitled to recover.” | 

The plaintiff can not recover on the 
theory that the employe was perform- 
Ing an emergency act to protect and 
safeguard the property of the employer, 
it was held, because “the breakdown of 
a piece of machinery or its failure to 
function could not be reasonably classi- 
fied as an emergency. Certainly any 
sort of machinery trouble would entail 
some degree of loss upon the employer.” 


Gas Rights Transferred 
To Colorado Corporation 


State of Colorado: 
Denver, Jan. 21. 

The transfer to the Colorado Gas & 
Utilities co., a Delaware corporation, of 
six certificates of public convenience and 
necessity covering natural gas opera- 
tions in southeastern Colorado, which 
were originally issued to A. J. Harden- 
dorf, has been authorized by the Public 
Utilities Commission. 

The certificates cover construction of 
a natural-gas pipe line from the Stevens | 
County (Kans.) field into Colorado; con- 
struction of the necessary distributing 
pipe lines in Prowers and Baca coun- 
ties (Colo.), and the construction and 


Senator Thomas said he construes the 
letter of Secretary of the Interior Wil- 
bur recommending extension of proration 
to imports, as a recommendation that 
legislation such as the Capper bill is 
worthy of serious consideration, 

Many independent companies which 
last year were noncommittal on the sub- 
ject of import restrictions have changed 
their attitude and now favor legisla- 
tion, Mr.. Thomas said. This, he added, 
is because of activities of the large com- 
panies. 

An instance of the operations of the 
large concerns is given in the case of 
the Prairié- Oil and Gas Company, Mr. 
Thomas said. This independent concern 
declined to go along with a Standard 
Company in cutting oil prices, he said, 
with the result that it lost purchasers, 
and competing pipe lines were built into 
its territory. 

When the Prairie Company had lost its 
outlets for its products, he said, and its 
storage facilities were full, it was 
forced to netify producers in its re- 
gion that it could no longer take their 
oil, and these producers lost their out- 
let. Meanwhile, officers of the Standard 
Company who had owned large blocks 
of’ stock in the Prairie Company sold 
their stock. The value of Prairie stock 
has declined severely, he said. 

The Committée then adjourned. Chair- 
man. Johnson had announced previously 


that opponents of the pending measures 
will be heard the morning of Feb. 2. 


Tube Defended in Brief 


[Continued from Page 3.] 

ment. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
after denying the validity of the Lang- 
muir patent, reversed itself upon rehear- 
ing and sustained it, Judge Woolley 
dissenting. 

Five grounds of the DeForest Company 
upon which the brief alleges the re- 
view is sought are challenged and dis- 


|tinguished. The “far-reaching economic, 


industrial and public importance,” of the 
case asserted by the petitioner, is dis- 
counted in the brief by the contention 
that, in face of the charge that the deci- 
Sion will establish a monopoly on the 
part of the General Electric Company, 
Judge Woolley found that the radio in- 
dustry “has not been wholly dependent 
upon any single invention.” 

To an alleged conflict with the rule 
announced by the court in Adamson vy. 
Gilliland, 242 U. S. 350, it is asserted 
in the brief that neither the issue of 
priority nor the issue of prior use in- 
volved in the case turned upon any dis- 
puted questions of fact, but upon the 
proper inferences or conclusions to be-de- 
rived from facts which are substantially 
undisputed. 


review, it is set out in the brief, is the 
suggestion of Judge Woolley in his dis- 
senting opinion that the case be reviewed 


proposition,” the brief states, “that this 
court should review a case at the re- 
quest of one judge, just because he dif- 
fers with the rest of the court.” It is 
charged that the “chief trouble with 
the dissenting opinion is that it proceeds 
from a fundamentally wrong conception 
of what ionization is, and the part. which 
it plays in the flow of current in a gase- 
ous tube.” 
Challenging the DeForest Company’s 
alleged contention for the principle that 
the operation of both vacuum and gase- 
ous tubes is the same, that “every elec- 
tron discharge device functions the 
same, irrespective of the degree of 
vacuum,” and in support of the opinion 
of the court, the General Electric brief 
declares. “Here we have two tubes de- 
signed for use within the same range 
of voltage, one a gaseous tube, requiring 
a variable battery, the other a Langmuir 


| tube operating with a fixed battery. The 


difference is due entirely to the differ- 
ence in principle of operation. The 
gaseous tube, operating upon the prin- 
ciple of the conductivity of ionized gas, 
requires a variable battery to compen- 
sate for the varying conductivity of the 
gas; the vacuum tube, operating upon 
the principle of pure electron discharge, 
unaffected by gas ionization, works with 
a fixed battery at a predetermined and 
constant voltage.” 


Applications 
Radio Commission 


Applications for radio licenses just re- 
ceived by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion have been announced by the Com- 
mission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WAWZ, Pillar of Fire, 1476 Broadway, 
New York, modification of construction per- 
mit to change equipment and increase power 
from 250 w. to 500 w. day and 250 w. night 
on construction permit issued Aug. 15, 1930, 

Louis Reis, New York, N. Y., construction 
permit to erect a new station to use WEAF’s 
facilities, 660 ke., 5 kw. and unlimited hours. 

WWL, Loyola University, New Orleans, 
La., construction permit to move transmit- 
ter from 6363 St. Charles Street, New Or- 
leans, La., to near Kenner, La., install new 
10 kw. equipment and increase power from 
5 kw. to 10 kw., and hours of operation 
from sharing with KWKH to nnlimited. 

WIAS, Iowa Broadcasting Company, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, construction permit to move 
transmitter from 107 East Second Street, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, to north of city limits of 
Des Moines and studio from Hotel Ottumwa, 





operation of distributing systems in the 
communities in those two counties. 


Ottumwa, to Sixth and Locust Streets, Des 
Moines, and install new equipment. 


Another ground relied on to obtain the | 


by a higher court. “It is indeed a novel | 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Action on Old Age Relief 


[Eleven Stations 


Are Granted New 


Radio Licenses 


Broadcasters Among Those 
Which Failed to File Ap- 
plications According to 
Regulations 


Eleven of the 15 broadcasting stations 
which failed to file applications for re- 
newal of their licenses, pursuant to reg- 
ulations, have been granted regular re- 
newals because of subsequent filing, the 
Federal Radio Commission announced 
Jan. 31 in decisions on pending cases. 

The Commission at the same time:re- 
versed recommendations of its exam- 
{iners on two other cases. Chief Exam- 
jiner Ellis A. Yost’s recommendation that 
Station KVOA, at Tucson, Ariz., be 


tion from daylight to unlimited time, 
along with a change in power from 500 
watts to 250 waats at night and 500 
watts daylight, was reversed by the Com- 
mission. The recommendation of Ex- 
aminer Elmer W. Pratt that Station 
KGAR, also of Tucson, be denied re- 


with 100 watts, also was reversed by 
the Commission, which continued the 
station. 

Decisions on other cases were made 
public as follows: 

Applications granted: 

KOY, Nielson Radio & Sporting Goods 
Cod., Phoenix, Ariz., granted construction 
permit to install new equipment increas- 
ing maximum rated power of equipment 
to 1 kw. 

KFWF, St. Louis Truth Center, St. Louis, 
Mo., granted construction permit to in- 
stall new equipment, to conform to Gen- 
eral Orders 91 and 97, decreasing maximum 
rated power of equipment from 250 w. to 


100 w. 

KGKL, KGKL, Inc., San Angelo, Tex., 
granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment to conform to Gen- 
jeral Orders 91 and 97, decreasing maxi- 
mum rated power of equipment from 250 
i t6 100 w. 

KFIZ, The Reporter Printing Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wis., granted construction permit 
to move transmitter and studio locally in 
Fond du Lac and install new equipment 
to conform to General Orders 91 and 97. 

WOAX, Inc., Trenton, N. J., gramted 
authority to install automatic frequency 
control. 

WGAR, Broadcasting Co., Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, granted modification of construction 
permit to extend completion date of con- 
struction permit to Apr. 20, 1931, and com- 
mencement date to Jan. 20, 1931. 

KTHS, Chamber of Commerce, Hot 
Springs, Ark., granted license covering 
changes in equipment, 1,040 ke., 10 kw., 
share with KRLD. 

KDYL, Intermountain Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Salt Lake City, Utah, granted 
license covering changes in equipment, 
1,290 ke., 1 kw., unlimited. 

WFAN, Keystone Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., granted modification of 
license to permit use of regular licensed 
transmitter of WIP and discontinue the 
use of present transmitter. WFAN and 
WIP divide time on 610 kc. 

KGEZ, Chamber of Commerce, Kalispell, 
Mont., granted consent to voluntary assign- 
ment of license to Donald C. Treloar and 
Stanley R. Church, doing business as Tre- 
loar-Church Broadcasting Co. 

KFEL, Eugene P. O’Fallen, Inc., Denver, 
Colo., granted authority to continue tests 
to Jan. 24 in order to test equipment. 

KOH, Jay Peters, Inc., Reno, Nev., granted 
authority to reduce power of station to 250 
w. for 10 days while making repairs to 
transmitter. 

KONO, Mission Broadcasting Co., San 
Antonio, Tex., granted extension of test 
period authorized when new equipment has 
been installed. 

WODX, Mobile Broadcasting Corp., Mo- 
bile, Ala., granted authority to measure 
power by direct antenna input method. 

WNBR, The Memphis Broadcasting Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., granted authority to trans- 
mit its’ program through WGBC’s trans- 
mitter while its transmitter is being re- 
constructed. 

WCBD, Wilbur Glenn Voliva, Zion, IIl., 


p. m. in compliance with provisions of its 
license which specifies limited time. (Con- 
sent received from WBT and WMBI.) 
W8ALY, Alfred B. Balling, Rochester, N. 
Y., granted authority to install amateur 
transmitter and receiver at Edgerton Park, 
Feb. 5, 6 and 7, and use call letters W8ALY. 


Calif., granted construction permit for ad- 
ditional transmitter. 

WNU, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., New 
Orleans, La., granted construction permit 
to install two new transmitters. 

City of Sioux City, Iowa, granted con- 
struction permit for police service, 2,70 
ke., 50 w. 

WPDL, City of Lansing, Mich., granted 
modification of construction permit extend- 
ing completion date to Feb, 1, 1931, and 
make changes in equipment. 

KOS, Press Wireless, Inc., Los Angeles, 
granted modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date to June 30, 1931. 

KDE, RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuku, 


permit to change frequency from 11,680 to 


WNAO, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Summit, 
N. J., granted modification of construction 


to Plainfield, N. J. WNAM, same Com- 
pany, Sunbury, Pa., granted modification of 
construction permit to change location of 
transmitter from near Sunbury, Pa., 
miles south of Lewisburg, Pa. 

W6XAD, James W. Whitford and Milton 
A. Ausman, San Francisco, Calif., granted 
modification of construction permit to ex- 
tend completion date to June 23, 1931. 

WCY, Radio Corporation of America-Ohio 
Company, West Dover, Ohio, granted mod- 
ification of license for additional fre- 
quencies. Calling 5,525, 143, 410 ke.; work- 
ing 454, 425, 161, 4,775, 6,440, 8,570 ke. 

WSA, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New London, Conn.; WSC, Tuckerton, 
N. J.; WOK, Palm Beach, Fla., granted li- 
censes for additional service. 

KSM, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Cypress, 
Calif.; KYG, Island of Oahu, T. H.; KTK, 
Mussel Rock, Calif.; KKB, Sherwood, Oreg., 
granted licenses for additional service. 

KGT, Aeronautical ‘Radio, Ine., Fresno, 





Calif.; KGUR, Los Angeles and Burbank, | 


Calif.; KSY, Tulsa, Okla; KGUM, Guada- 
lupe, Tex., granted licenses. 

Kio Geophysical Exploration Co., port- 
able; KJN, portable, granted renewal of 


licenses. 
WOXAN, Elgin National Watch Co., El- 


granted an increase in hours of opera-| 


newal of its license for 1,370 kilocycles, | 


granted authority to operate from 11 to 12} 


KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Mussel Rock, | 


T. H., granted modification of construction | 


16,030 ke., and change call letters to KKP.| 


permit to change location of transmitter | 


to 3) 


Is Sought in 


The subject of old-age pensions or re- 
lief was discussed by the Governors of 
13 States in their recent messages to 
the Legislatures. In four instances the 
Governors recommended changes in the 
laws now in force, in seven others sug- 
gestions were made relative to the en- 
actment of such legislation, in one case 
the Legislature was asked to appoint a 
committee to investigate the subject and 
make a report with recommendations, 
while in another it was suggested that a 
referendum of the voters be taken before 
adopting such a plan permanently. 

Governors Joseph B. Ely of Massachu- 
setts, Floyd B. Olson of Minnesota, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York, and 
Frank C. Emerson of Wyoting, urged 
Dios cnanithiahiomnan mandates, 


Injunction Advised 
Against Maryland 
Gas Line Company 


Public Service Counsel Says 
Franchise From County 
Highways Commission 
Necessary to Cross Roads 


State of Maryland: 
Baltimore, Jan. 31. 


should be instituted against the Mary- 
land Gas Transmission Corporation to 
prevent it from constructing a pipe line 
across public highways of Baltimore 
County without a franchise from the 
County Highways Commission, accord- 
ing to an opinion to the Public Service 
| Commission by its General Counsel, Wil- 
liam Cabell Bruce. 

The opinion, replying to three legal 
questions presented by. the Commission 
following a hearing concerning the ac- 
tivities of the gas transmission corpora- 
tion, states that the gas to be carried 
“must be held to be in interstate com- 
merce.” The gas is to be transported 
between ‘Virginia and Pennsylvania 
through Maryland and will be in contin- 
uous flow except to the extent that it 
may be taken by independent eompanies 
|for distribution within Maryland. 

Mr. Bruce also held that the evidence 
received by the Commission establishes 
the fact that it is not the purpose of 
the carrying company itself to distrib- 
ute natural gas directly to consumers 
in Maryland, but only to sell to inde- 
pendent distributing companies. The 
gas then, he says, will become an intra- 
state commodity, subject to control by 
the Commission. 

On the third question Mr. Bruce ex- 
presses the opinion that the corpora- 
tion has no right to lay its pipe line 
across any public highway in Baltimore 
County without complying with the pro- 
visions of section 611 et seq. of the Re- 
vised Code of the Public Local Laws of 
Baltimore County. The corporation, he 
holds, has not complied with these pro- 
visions. 

He advises the Commission, therefore, 
to direct him, as general counsel, to take 
action in the name of the Commission 
to prevent the corporation from violat- 
ing the law. 


gin, Ill., granted renewal of license, ama- 
teur bands in accordance with revised ama- 
teur regulations, 500 w. 

W8XG, Ohio State University, portable, 
granted renewal of license. 

WCFL, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., granted special authorization to 
operate the first two hours after sunset 
at Seattle, subject to revocation in case 
such operation results in interference with 
KJR at Seattle. 

Action on examiners’ reports: 

KVOA, Robert M. Riculfi, Tucson, Ariz., 
modification of license to. increase power 
from 500 to 250 w. night arfd 500 w., limited 
service, and change hours of operation 
from daytime to unlimited—denied; re- 
versing Examiner Yost. 

KGAR, Tucson Motor Service Co., Tucson, 

Ariz., renewal of license, 1,370 kce., 100 w. 
jnight, 250 w. unlimited time, granted; re- 
versing Examiner Pratt. 
_ Amendment to General Order 103: It 
is ordered that paragraph (D) of Gen- 
eral Order No. 103, adopted on Jan. 20, 
1931, be amended to exclude from the 
provisions thereof and to delete there- 
from the following radio broadcasting 
stations, to wit: WDRC, WKAQ, WOAX, 
WDBJ, WHP, WACO, WDAG, KGCR, 
KFVD. KOL, and KSEI. 





applications were set for hearing, but 
were‘dismissed at request of applicants: 
WMC, Memphis Commercial Appeal, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
WLEY, Carl S. Wheeler, Lexington, Mass. 
WQAM, Miami Broadcasting Co., Miami, 


la. 

KFXJ, R. G. and Charles Howell, Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

Pioneer Mercantile Co., 

Calif. 

Set for hearing: 

York Broadcasting Co., York, Pa., re- 
quests construction permit, 820 ke., 5 kw., 
daytime. 

Winters Jones and Hugh H. Jones Jr., Bal- 


Bakersfield, 


1,320 ke., 250 w., daytime. 





| struction permit to install new equipment 
|increasing maximum rated power of equip- 


}ment from 100 w. to 500 w.; change fre- | 


|quency from 1,310 to 1,340 ke.; change 
|time from sharing with WRAW to unlim- 
jited and increase operating power from 
1/100 to 500 w. ; 

WBIG, North Carolina Broadcasting Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., requests modification of 
license to change frequency from 1,440 to 
1,240 ke. 

W2XCD, DeForest Radio Co., Passaic, N. 
'J., renewal of license granted Dec. 19, 
bee 50 kw. instead of 50 w. 


for experimental purposes, should 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


December 


1930 
25,983,795 
8,413,208 1 
88,643,615 
3,630,046 


Freight revenue ....++++++ 
Passenger revenue ....-+-+- 
Total oper. rev... 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses. . 
Total expenses incl. other. 
Net from railroad....... 


31,441,500 4 
7,202,115 
1,979,639 

80,417 
5,142,059 
2,688,094 
10,878.20 

81.4 


Uncotlectible ry. rev., etc. . 
Net after taxes, etc...... 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated..... 
Operating ratio ......e¢+ 


33,030,240 
50,200,252 


8,469,345 10,806,512 
16,427,209 19,920,162 


Twelve Months 
1930 1929 
401,514,573 488,120,696 
115,372,527 134,279,760 
574,446,955 693,138,731 
69,053,618 89,257,226 
111,600,108 132,998,040 
212,369,137 239,406,952 
430,387,823 500,425,361 
144,059,132 192,713,870 
86,124,794 41,555,624 

148,706 89,075 
107,785,632 151,068,671 
92,341,353 135,017,826 

10,878.20 10,878.20 
74.9 12.2 


1929 1930 


1,468,174 
7,056,394 


1,131,047 
9,069,205 
2,277,248 
5,333 
6,786,624 
5,414,945 
10,878.20 
81.9 


December 


6,645,612 
. 117,741 
8,160,166 
938,731 
1,183,500 
3,236,059 
5,921,094 
2,239,072 
435,027 
3,862 
1,800,183 
1,537,724 
7,450.59 
72.6 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
Twelve Months 
1930 1929 

99,779,357 114,345,150 
10,210,815 13,023,293 
120,187,689 139,807,914 
17,928,953 24,297,017 
20,851,200 23,057,776 
42,519,953 46,863,222 
89,009,547 102,903,441 
81,178,142 36,904,473 
5,428,990 6,250,444 
33,664 38,430 
25,715,488 30,615,599 

20,790,036 24,554,185 
7,451.23 7,458.23 

74.1 73.6 


1929 
8,117,309 
1,061,322 

10,112,736 
1,518,686 
2,017,230 
3,863,086 
8,025,465 
2,087,271 

398,021 

2,615 
1,686,635 
1,376,307 
7,452.10 
19.4 


1930 
6,847,849 
1,384,280 
9,092,116 

981,201 
1,612,862 
3,253,207 
6,426,428 
2,665,688 

550,237 


2,114,740 
2,007,984 
6,731.02 


Southern Railway 

December Twelve Months 

1929 1930 1929 
7,870,833 91,799,046 107,962,042 
2,015,088 17,129,081 22,004,662 
10,886,252 118,868,608 143,183,948 
1,374,622 17,089,087 21,181,962 
2,352,400 22,283,262 26,535,731 
3,673,392 41,880,049 46,642,097 
8,088,979 89,162,916 102,701,588 
2,797,273 29,705,692 40,482,360 
575,204 8,383,821 9,320,686 
7,155 11,518 28,557 
2,214,914 21,310,353 31,133,117 
2,073,072 19,708,163 30,030,977 
6,730.64 6,731.02 6,730.64 
74.3 75.0 
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Enactment of Legislation Advocated in Messages of Seven 
Governors; Changes in Statutes Asked by Four; 
Inquiry and Referendum Suggested 





Mandamus or injunction proceedings | 





|ing legislation care must be taken that 


|aged of the State shall receive such pen- 


! . . 
Applications Dismissed: The following | those in greatest need must provide for 


timore, Md., requests construction permit, | 


WGAL, Inc., Lancaster, Pa., requests con- | 


|ical support.” 
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Insurance 


Thirteen States 


modification of present legislation in 
their States. 

Governor Ely said that the Massachu- 
setts act of 1930 had been passed because 
rapid progress in the development of 
industrial machine » has so increased 
ability to produce manufactured goods 
that industry finds itself in a position 
where sufficient production can be ob- 
tained with much less man power, re- 
sulting in the release of many men, par- 
ticularly those of advanced years, from 
productive employment. _ He  recom- 
mended a reduction in the present min- 
imum age limit of 70 years for eligibility 
for assistance. 

In the opinion of Governor Olson the 
Minnesota act, which is optional with: 
each county, should be made compulsory. | 
He said a number of counties have} 
adopted the plan by popular referendum, 
“indicating to a considerabl. degree that 
the people of the State favor the plan.” 
It would produce uniformity and avoid | 
further election expense if the act were 
made complsory, he stated. 

Governor Roosevelt repeated prior} 
statements that he is not satisfied with} 
the provisions of the law enacted in} 
New York last year. | 

“Its present form,” he said, “although 
objectionable as providing for a gratu-| 
ity, may be justified only as a means 
intended to replace to a large extent 
the existing methods of poor-house and | 
poor-farm relief. Any great enlarge- 
ment of the theory of this law would, 
however, smack of the practices of a 
dole. 

“Our American aged do not want 
charity, but rather old age comforts to 
which they are rightfully entitled by 
their own thrift and foresight in’ the 
form of insurance. It is, therefore, my 
judgment that the next step to be taken 
should be based on the theory of insur- 
ance by a system of contributions com- 
mencing at an early age.” 

The Wyoming law is satisfactory ex- 
cept as to its fiscal provisions, Governor 
Emerson informed the Legislature of 
that State. Confining the funds to the 
-5 mill allowed to be levied by the coun- 
ties for poor and paupers and widows’ 
pensions made the law inoperative in 
most counties, he said. He recommended 
that the statute be amended to author- 
ize the commissioners of each county 
to make a special levy for the purpose 
of providing funds for the operation of 
the act. 


Old Age Relief | 


Legislation Favored 

The governors favoring enactment of 
old-age relief legislation were George 
W. P. Hunt, of Arizona; Wilbur t 
Cross, of Connecticut; C. Douglass Buck, 
of Michigan (also the outgoing gov- 
ernor, Fred W. Green); Charles W. 
Bryan, of Nebraska; Morgan F. Larson, 
of New Jersey; George White, of Ohio, 
and Julius L. Meier, of Oregon. 

While Governers Bryan and White ex- 
pressed themselves as favoring this type 
of law, the former suggested that a legis- 
lative committee study the matter and 
report its recommendations, and the lat- 
ter urged that no action be taken until 
a referendum of the voters is held be- 
cause of the cost involved and the ne- 
cessity of establishing a new depart- 
ment in the State government. 

Governor Hunt said that he believes 
in the principle of State aid to the 
pioneer citizens of the State who find 
themselves in need in their declining 
years. The State Pioneers’ Home is a 
recognition of this principle but does not 
meet the need fully or satisfactorily, he 
said. Mr. Hunt suggested that in draft- 


“only the deserving and actually needy 


sions.” 

It is usually “over the hill to the poor- 
house” for the aged who in their latter 
years fall into poverty and distress, with 
no children or other relatives to assist 
them, Governor Cross said in his mes- 
sage. He declared himself in favor of 
the principle of an old-age pension law 
and urged the legislative committee to 
“marshal all the facts from the expe- 
rience of other States pertinent to the 
subject, with a view to early action 
after full and careful deliberation.” 


Pensions Advocated to 


Replace Poorhouses 


Governor Buck said that the report 
of a special committee on “the subject 
of old-age pensions would be submitted 
to the Delaware Legislature. He de- 
clared that any pension bill that reaches 


the class of dependents now in the 
county almshouses, With the closing of 
these institutions he predicted a saving 
to the taxpayers of the State. 

An old-age pension law was recom- 
mended for Idaho by Governor Ross be- 
cause “the experience of our sister 
States * * * has proven that it is not 
only more humane, but more economical, 
to care for those who are thrown upon 
the public for support in their own 
homes or in their places of residence 
* * * than by attempting to place them 
in State-owned institutions.” 

Governor Brucker told the Michigan 


State Examiner 


Connecticut 
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Reports on Four“ 
Fire Insurers 


Commissione>"” 
Announces Results From . 


Quadrennial Inspection” 
Of Companies “ 


State of Connecticut: 


artford, Jan. 31. 
Reports of the regular quadrennial exe . 
aminations of four of the London and 
Lancashire, group of insurance compa-..” 
nies have just been made public:by the- 
State Insurance Commissioner, Howard 
P. Dunham. 

The companies examined were the 
Orient Insurance Company, which was 
chartered by the Connecticut Legislature 
in 1867, and the United States branches 
of the London & Lancanshire Insurance 
Company, the Law Union & Rock Insur- - 
ance Company and the Pearl Assurance_ 
Company, all of London, England. The 
examination reports were signed by. 
Chief Examiner Frederick A. Norton. 

Two Not Examined 

Two other companies which belong to 
the London and Lancashire group, the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Com- 
pany and the Safeguard Insurance Com- 
pany, were not examined by the Insur- 
ance Department, being New York cor- 
porations. 

An authorized summary of the exam-~ 
ination reports follows in full text: 

The Orient Insurance Company has a 
capital of $1,000,000 and as of Dec. 31, 
1929, had a surplus of $2,900,182.23 as 
determined by the Insurance Depart-- 
ment. An underwriting and investment, 
exhibit compiled by the department ex; - 
aminers indicates that during the four-_ 
year period 1926-29, inclusive, the surs~ 
plus of the company increased by $221,- 
350.38. This gain may be traced to an 
underwriting gain of $511,592.70 and an 
investment gain of $949,757.68, against - 
which dividends were declared in the sum 
of $1,150,000 and $90,000 was set up as __ 
a special reserve. Admitted assets as 
of the statesient date were $7,572,955.33: 7 

The United States Branch of The Lon-* 
don & Lancashire Insurance Company, 
Ltd., of London, also reported a strong 
statement, showing a surplus over all’ 
liabilities of $4,153,748.24 in addition to 
the statutory deposit capital of $200,- 
000. There was also a reserve for con- 
tingencies amounting to $110,000. Ad- 
mitted assets amounted to $8,976,346.02. 
Net remittances to the home office durin 
the year were $705,244.18. A capita 
statement was also prepared, showing” 
the capital under section 4154, General 
Statutes of Connecticut, to be $1,476,- 
053.78. 

Surplus Is Shown 

The United States Branch of the Law 
Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd., 
of London, had a surplus of $1,057.276.55 
in addition to the statutory deposit cap- 
ital of $200,000 and a contingency reserve 
of $50,000. Total admitted assets 
amounted to $2,796,096.51. Net remit- 
tances to the home office during 1929 
were $87,041.44. The capital under sec- 
tion 4154, General Statutes of Connecti- 
cut, was determined as $288,404.35. 
This company is controlled by The Lon- 
don & Lancashire Insurance Company, 
Ltd., of London. The United States 
Trustee is the Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Company of New York. 

The United States Branch of the Pearl 
Assurance Company, Ltd., of London, 
transacts a reinsurance business almost 
exclusively, receiving treaty cessions 
from the other members of the group. 
As of Dec. 31, 1929, it had a surplus 
of $778,210.35 in addition to the statutory 
deposit capital of $200,000. It had total 
admitted assets of $2,344,768.45. Its. 
capital under section 4154, General Stat-- 
utes of Connecticut, was determined as 
$758,360.47. 

The president of the Orient Insurance 
Company is Gilbert Kingan, who’ is 
United States manager for the three 
foreign corporations in the group. All 
the companies of the group use the same 
home office and have essentially the samé 
officers and personnel. 


Station WWL, New Orleans, 
Asks Full-time Operation’ 


Full-time operation on the channel it 
now shares with Station KWKH, at 
Shreveport, La., was requested of the 
Federal Radio Commission by Station 
WWL, New Orleans, in an application 
filed Jan. 31. 

The station, operated by Loyola Unis” 
versity, also requests authority to in- 
crease its power from 5,000 to 10,000 
watts, and to change the location of its 
transmitter. 

W. K. Henderson, owner of the Shreve- 
port station, recently was heard on his 
application for full-time operation on 
the 850 kilocycle channel, seeking to dis-' 
place WWL from its half time assign- 
ment. The Commission has not yet taken ' 
action on this application, but Examiner 
Elmer W. Pratt, following a hearing,, 
recommended that the application be 
denied both as to full-time operation 
and as to an increase in power from 10,- 
000 to 30,000 watts. 


e 








Legislature that. “it seems to me that 
any argument against the principle of 
old age pensions must fall short of log- 
He advised that the best 
features of bills to be presented be ac- 
cepted and that special attention be 
devoted to the revenue provisions. Any 
measure that may be adopted must carry 
its own revenue raising provisions, he 
cautioned, because the general property 
tux cannot .tand the additional burden 
which would be imposed. The outgoing 
Governor, Fred W. Green, in his final 
message to the Legislature said the new 
«dministration is committed to the abol- 
ition of the poorhouse and the substitu- 
tion of an old age pension law. 

Governor Larson referred to the work 
of a commission authorized by the 1930 
New Jersey Legislature, stating that 
hearings Lad been held and a report will 
be made for the consideration of the 
Governor and Legislature. 

“It is apparent that there is a wide- 
spread, representative support for some 
appropriate form of relief for the needy 
aged,” he said. “Let us hope that New 
Jersey will face this problem in a con- 
structive way with due regard both to 
the relief of the needy and to the impor- 
tance of a sound plan for financing such 
sur~ort.” 

Governor Meier said that old age pen- 
sions are not charity and must not be 
allowed to appear as such, as it is the 
duty of the State to provide for the aged. 
“The poorhouse must be abolished for- 


71.7 | ever,” he said, 


SECLUSION 


Residential sedlusion at the St. Regis 
is now heightened even more in the 
decorating of several new suites by 
Karl Bock. ‘These Avenue-home set- 
tings are available for day-by-day stays. 
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State Finance 


Status of State Banks 
in Federal 
Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System dur- 


ing the week ended Jan. 30 were made 


‘For Pennsylvania 
ublic by the Federal Reserve Board 


William D. Gordon Will San. 31 as follows: 


4 i Closed: Peoples Banking & Trust Co., 
Have Direct Supervision | ftizaveth, N. J.; capital, $850,000. Jackson 


anya Banking Co., Jackson, Ga.; capital, $50,000. 
Of Building and Loan 


Absorbed by nonmember: Peoples Savings 
cere . Bank & Trust Co., Halls, Tenn; 
Associations in State 


$25,000; absorbed by Bank of Halls, Halls, 
Tenn.; capital, $70,000. 
Absorption of nonmembers: 
State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Jan. 31. | $6,000,000; has absorbed A. Pepe & Sons, 
Governor Gifford Pinchot ‘has an-| Private bank; capital, $100,000. 


capital, | 


M. & T. Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; capital, | 


¥ 
- 


. THE UNITED STATES 


Security Issues 


* 


The following information relates to transactions on 
| the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
received and is used by the Superintendent. of Banks of 
the State of New York. 
States Sales 


AILY: MONDA 


nounced the appointment of William D. 
Gordon as Deputy Secretary of Banking, 
to have direct charge of building and 
loan associations. 

In his announcement, the Governor 
declares that “the most important prob- 
lem confronting the Banking Depart- 
ment is that of stabilizing the banking 
situation in this State to the fullest ex- 
tent of its power.” Next comes that of 
relief to depositors in closed banks, he 
adds, and states that Peter G. Cameron, 
Secretary of Banking, has appraisals 
indicating that the depositors’ money in 
the Bankers Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia is amply protected. .Reorgani- 
zation plans are under way, Governor 
Pinchot announces. 

Appointment Announced 

The Governor’s statement follows in 
full text: 

I wish to announce that Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Gordon has accepted the position 
of First Deputy Secretary of Banking. 
Dr. Gordon, who is a resident of Drexel 
Park, Delaware County, brings to this 
post a training and experience that es- 
pecially fits him for this important 
office. 

As a student of finance and as sec- 
retary and treasurer of a large corpora- 
tion, he has been intimately associated 
with varied financial problems. His de- 
cision to accept was made at the sacri- 
fice of a very responsible executive posi- 
tion in the business world. : 

During my former administration Dr. 
Gordon served as deputy secretary of 
banking in charge of building and loan 
associations. In this capacity he was 
responsible for the correction of innu- 
merable irregular practices in the build- 


Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; capital, 
$10,000,000; has absorbed Commercial Trust 
Co.; capital, $1,250,000. 

Central State Bank, McKinney, Tex.; 
capital, $75,000; has absorbed First State 
Bank, Westminster, Tex.; capital, $13,000. 

Absorption of national banks: 

Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; capital, $5,319,000; has absorbed First 
National Bank of Birmingham, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; capital, $100,000. 

State Bank of Cuba, Cuba, IIl.; capital, 
$50,000; has absorbed First National Bank, 
Cuba, Ill; capital, $50,000. 

Permission granted to 
powers: 


exercise trust 


Beverly National Bank, Beverly, Mass. | 


(Supplemental. ) 
Citizens National Bank, Gastonia, N. C. 
(Full powers.) 


First National Bank, Bakersfield, Calif. 


Additional Securities 
Listed for Savings 


Banks in New York 


| 


‘Rail and Industrial Issues| 
And School, County and | 
City Bonds Added to Ap- | 
proved Group | 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 31. 





ing and loan field and directed prosecu- 
tions which sent to prison many build- 
ing and loan officials, who had been un- 
faithful to the trusts reposed in them 
by their stockholders. 

As first deputy he will be in direct 
contact with the banking situation in 
Pennsylvania and in addition thereto 
will have, under the direction of the| 
Secretary of Banking, supervision of the | 
building and loan associations of the 
State. 

The most important problem confront- 
ing the Banking Department is that of 
stabilizing the banking situation in this 
State to the fullest extent of ‘its power. 
Next comes that of affording relief to | 
the thousands of depositors in the 
Bankers Trust Company, the Aldine 
Trust Company, and the Darby Bank and | 
Trust Company, which now have their 
doors closed. 
; Depositors Protected | 

Secretary Cameron already has re- 
‘ceived an appraisal of the assets of the 
‘Bankers Trust Company which indicates 
that the’ depositors’ money in this insti- 
tution is amply protected. Therefore it 
is highly important that a plan of reor- 


The Superintendent of Banks, Joseph | 
A. Broderick, has issued a supplemental | 
list of additions to and removals from | 
the securities .considered legal for sav-| 
ings banks in New York State. nd 


| complete list of eligible securities as is- 


sued by the Superintendent in his an- | 
nual revision appeared in The United 
States Daily for Dec. 30 and 31.) | 
Railroad and industrial securities added 
to the list of eligibles include Western 
New York and Pennsylvania Railway 
Company, General 4’s, 1943; Western | 
New York and Pennsylvania Railroad | 
Company, Ist 5’s, 1937; and Detroit Edi- | 
son general and refunding 414’s, 1961, | 
Series D 
The additions to and removals from 
the list of cities, school districts, and | 
counties whose obligations are considered 
legal follow in full text: | 
Additions to Legal Investment List:| 
Athol, Wellesley, Mass.; Hunterdon 
County, Ridgewood, Ridgewood Town-| 
ship School District, N. J.; Carnegie, 
Lewistown, Lewistown School District, | 
Steelton, Vandergrift, Penn.; ‘Westerly, | 
R. I.; Bennington, Vt. | 
Phoenix, *School District No. 1, Phoe- | 
nix, Ariz.; *Council Bluffs, *Independent | 





ganization be worked out so that this | 
institution, if practicable, may open its | 
doors at the earliest possible moment | 
and 130,000 depositors may be afforded | 
some relief—especially the small depos- 
itors who, in many instances, are in| 
distress. | 

To this end I have directed Dr. Gordon | 
to cooperate with the bank officers, the 
stockholders, and the depositors commit- | 
tees, toward the formulation of an equi- } 
table plan of reorganization that will | 
merit the confidence of the banking com- 
munity as well as the public at large. 
Similar cooperation is to be afforded to 
the Aldine Trust Company and the 
Darby Bank and Trust Company in a 
search for the practicable plans for the 
rehabilitation of these institutions. No 
stone will be left unturned by the Bank- 
ing Department to accomplish these 
highly desirable results. 

Careful consideration also will be 
given to the building and loan associa- 
tions, which institutions, in the final 
analysis, are among the foundation 
stones upon which the home life of our 
Commonwealth are founded. 


New Counterfeit $20 Bill 
Declared Good Imitation 


The characteristics by which may be 
recognized counterfeit $20 gold certifi- 
cates now being circulated are described 
in a statement Jan. 31 signed by W. H. 
Moran, Chief of the Secret Service Divi- 
sion of the Department of the Treasury. 
The statement (circular letter No. 647), 


| asterisk. 


School District (Council Bluffs); *Pot- 
tawattamie County (Council Bluffs), 
Iowa; *Hamilton County, Cincinnati, | 
Ohio; *Ogden, *Ogden School District | 
(Ogden), Utah; Kenosha, Wis. 

Note: Unlimited tax obligations only | 
are legal for places indicated with an 


Removals from Legal Investment List: | 
Northbridge, Mass.; Petersburg, Va. 
(Disqualified on basis of 1930 popula-| 
tion.) } 
raratapacnirticmstnconcnsinineneintngntnrntuiipatiapaeamntin mint 
made public by the Department, follows | 
in full text: 

$20 Gold Certificate: Series of 1928; | 
check letter “H”; face plate No. 69; 
back plate No. 56; W. O. Woods, Treas- 
urer of the United States; A. W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury; portrait of 
Jackson. 

This is a well-executed counterfeit 
printed from photo-mechanical plates on 
one sheet of bond paper of good quality. | 
The face of the note has a bleached ef- | 
fect which is shown conspicuously in the 
portrait, the latter being produced 
harshly with many fine lines in the hair 
missing and minus the delicate shading 
which features the genuine. The seal 
and numbering are printed in a dull 
yellow-brown tone. This characteristic ! 
should excite suspicion of the spurious 
quality of the note. The back of the 
counterfeit is more deceptive than the 
face. Specimen at hand bears serial 
number A32005168A. 

Care should be exercised in handling 
notes of this variety, as this produc- 
tion will deceive the unwary. 








GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 


Established 1911 


Specializing for twenty years in state 
and municipal administration and finance. 


Offering to public 


officers and citizen 


bodies their services as technical aides 
in planning and installing improvements in 
governmental organization, fiscal control, 
and operating procedure. 


Offices; Chicago, New York, Hartford, Washington, 
Los Angeles 


Write to: LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., Chicago. 


(Full powers.) | 


Ala Gt S Ist cons A is "43 

Ala. Gt S Ist cons B 4s ’43.. 
Ala Power Ist & ref 5s '5f.. 
Ala Power Ist ref 4%s ’67 
Ala Pow Ist & ref 5s '68..... 
| Alb & Sus RR ist gu 3%s "46... 
Alleg Vy gen Ist gu 4s °42 . 
Alleg & W Ry Ist gu 4s ‘98 
Allis-Chal.Mfg deb 5s 87 .... 
| Alum Co of Amer deb 5s ’52 SF 


' 


Amer T & T coll 5s ’46 SF.... 
Amer T & T cv 4s '33........ 
Amer T & T cv 4%s ‘33 (exp’d) 
Amer T & T deb 5%s °43 SF.. 
Amer T & T deb 5s 60 SF... 
Appal El Pow Ist & r 5s 56. 
Ark & Mem Ist 5s '64 
ATE&SF gen4s 95 ..... 

AT & SF Adj due Jul 1 4s '95.. 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s "95 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of 09) 4s °55 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of '05) 4s °55 





| AT&SF cv (exp’d of '10) 4s ’6C. 


AT&SF cv deb 414s ‘48 


| AT&SF Rky Mt Div ist A 4s 65 
| AT&SF Td Sh Lin 1st 4s '58.. 


AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 4%s ’62 
Atl Cit Ist cons gu 4s ’51.... 
Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s ’5: 

Atl Cst L gen unif A 4%%s '64. 
Aust & NW guar Ist 5s 41... 


B & O Ist 4s d July 1 "48... 
B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 °48.... 
& O ev (exp’d) 4%4s 53 
& O ref & gen A 5s "95 
& O ref gen C 6s *95 
& O ref & gen D 5s 2000 ..” 
& O SW Div Ist ext 5s ’50.. 
& O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s ’41 


| Bangor & Aroos Ist 5s '43 


Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s '51 
Bat Cr & Stur gu lst 3s 89 .. 
Beech Cr ext Ist gu 3%s ’51.. 
Beech Cr Ist guar 4s ‘36 
Beech Cr 2nd guar 5s '36..... 
Bell T of Can ist 5s A '55.... 
Bell T of Can Ist 5s B ’57 

Bell Tel Pa Ist r B ids ’48.... 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r C is ’60.... 
Belvider Del cons gu 344s '43... 
Big Sandy Ist gu (asmd) 4s ’44. 
Bost & Alb imp gu 4's 78 

Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C ’67. 
Bost & Me RR mtge 6s M ’33. 
Bost & NY Air L RR Ist 4s °55. 
Bkin Brgh Gas g & r A 5s '67 
BnCy RR Ist ens 5s ’41 (now Ist) 
Bkin Edison gen A 5s °49 
Bkln Un G Ist cons 5s "45.. 
Bkin Un G Ist & r A 6s ’47.. 
Brun & W RR Ist (asmd) 4s 38 
Buff Gen El gen r 5s A 56 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns4%%s’57 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry gen 5s ’37 
Calif G & E uni & r 5s.87 SF 
C N Ry Gvt gty 4%s '54...... 
C N Ry Gvt gty 4%4s 57... 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s 

C N Ry Gvt gty 4%s 

CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul 

CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct. ’69.... 
C N Ry deb Gvt gty 7s 40 

C N Ry 25 yr deb Gvt gty 614s "46 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s '35...... 
Carbon & Shaw RR Ist 4s '32. 
Car P & L Ist & r 5s 56 


in in 
Which Thous- 


Legal 
abcdf 
abedf 


. abd 


abd 

abd 
abcefg 
abedefg 


| Amer Smelt & Ref Ist ds '47.. d 


ab 

ab 

ab 20 
abcefg 2 
abcefg 

abcf 


. abfg 


abedefg 11 
abed 
abf 


. abed 11 
9 


abed 
abcd 
abed 
abed 
abed 

c 

abed 
abedefg 
abcdeg 
ab 
abf 
abcef 
ab 

g 


£ 
abcde 
abede 
abe 
abedf 
abe 


d 

df 

abef 

d 

abedef 18 


- abedef 2 


abcdf 
abedefg 


Cobo bo te 


Cart & Ad RR Ist gu 4s '81... a 


Cen of Ga Ry cons 5s °45 

Cen of Ga‘Ry cons r 5s "45 

Cen of Ga Ry r&genitss B 59 
C of G Ry r & gen 5s C '59 SF 
C of G Ry Chat Div Pech My4s’51 
C of G Ry Md Ga At Dv Ist5s’47 
C of G Ry Ist 5s ’45 due Nov 1 
C of G Ry Mob Div Ist 5s 46 


| C of G Ry Mac & Nor Div 5s ’46 


C Hud G&E Ist&r 5s d Jan 1 57 
C Pac RR ist r gu 4s '49 s 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60 

C Pac RR thru sht | 1st gu4s’54 


| Cent Ry N J gen 5s '87 


Cent Ry N J gen 4s ’87 

Cent Dist Tel Ist 5s ’43...... 
Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’61 
Charl & Sav Ry Ist 7s ’36..... 
C & O Ry Ist cons 5s ’39 

& O Ry gen 41s '92 

& O Ry ref & imp A 41s '93. 
> & O Ry ref & imp B 4%s "95. 
: & O Ri & Al div Ist cons 4s '89 
9&0 Rich&Al] div 2d cons 4s’89 


7 


Cc 
¢ 


Cc 
Cc 
€ 
& O Potts Cr Br Ist 4s "46 . 
> & O Craig Val Br ist 5s ’40.. 
& O Warm Sp Val Ist 5s '41.. 
Ch Bur & Q RR III Div 3%s °49 
Ch Bur & Q RR III Div 4s '49... 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s '58.. 
Ch Bur & Q RR ist & r 5sA "71 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r 4%s B'77 
Ch & East Ill RR 1st cons 6s ’34 
Ch G Lt & Coke 1st(asmd)5s '37 
Ch Ind & So RR Ist(asmd) 4s 56 
Ch Ind & Lou RR r 6s A ’47.... 
Ch Ind & Lou RR r 5s B ’47.... 
Ch Ind & Lou RR r 4s C ’47.... 
Ch I & L RR 1st & gen 5s A 66 
C I&L RR Ist & g 6s Bd May 1 '66 
Ch & NW Ry gen 3%s '87.. 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4s '87 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4%s '87 
Ch & NW Ry gen 5s ’87 
Ch & NW Ry deb 5s ’33 SF . 
Ch & NW Ry reg 5s '33....... 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 6%s '36 


Cc 
Cc 
( 


| C&NW Ry Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 


C&NW R Iist&r 4%s d My1 2037 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s '88.... 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s '34... 
Ch StL & NOr RR cons gu 5s ’51 
Ch StL & N RR cons gu 3%s '51 
C StL&N RR Mem Div Ist 4s 61 
C StL & P RR cons(asmd)5s '32 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 4%s A "63... 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 5s B '63.... 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 6%s € ’63... 
Ch Un Sta gu 5s 44 

C&W Ind Ry gen 6s d Dec 1 
C I StL&ChRylst 48 d Aug 1 ” 
Cin Leb & N Ry Ist cons gu 4s 
Crfid Btm Cl Ist 4s (Int gu) 
Crfid & Mahon Ry Ist gu 5s 
Cl Cin Ch & StL Ry gen 4s A '93 
Cl Cin Chi & StL g 5s B ‘9% 
Cl Cin Ch&StL 20 yr deb4%4s'31 
CCC & StL r & imp 6s C °41 
CCC & StL r & imp 5s D 63... 
CCC & StL r & imp 4%s E '77 
CCC & StL Cairo Div Ist 4s '39 
CCC & StL C W & M Dv 1 4s "91 


* CCC&StL Spfid&C Div Ist 4s ’40 


CCC&StL W W V Div ist 4s 
Clev Col Cin & Ind g cons 6s 34 
Cl Lor & Wh Ry cons ist 5s 33 
Clev & Mahon Val Ry cons 5s’38 
Clev & Mar Ry Ist gu 4%s 35 SF 
! Clev & Pitts gen gu 4%s A '42.. 
' Clev & Pitt: gen gu 4%4s B ’42.. 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 3%s B ’42.. 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 3%s C ’48.. 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 3%s D '50.. 
Clev El [llum gen 5s A '54 
Clev El Illum gen 5s B ’61 
Cl Sh Lin Ry Ist (asmd)4%s ’61 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5%s A "TL... 
Clev U Ter gu 1st 5s B 73 SF 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 4%%s C '77 
Coal Riv Rv Ist (asmd) 4s '45 SF 
Col ¢. Hock Val Ry Ist 4s 48... 
Col Ry P&L Ist & r 4%s A '57 
Col & So Ry r & ext 4%s ‘35. 
Col & Tol RR Ist ext 4s '55.... 
Commwlith Ed ist coll 4'%s D ‘57 
Conn L & P ist & r 78 A bl SF 
Conn & Pass Riv gu Ist 4s 43., 
Conn Ry & L ist & r 4%s ‘51 
Conn Ry & L ist & r gu 4%s 51 


"40 


bedeg 
bedeg 
bedeg 
abede 

abef 

abef 

abef 
abedeg 
abedeg 

cdg 

ef 

abcedefg 
abcde 

abcd 2 
abed 

ab 

abedf 

abed 

abedf 
abcdf 
abcdf 
abedefg 
abedefg 2 
abcdeg 
abed 2 
abed 23 
d 

e 

abedefg 
abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 


. abcdefg 


abcedefg 
abedefg 


. abedefg 


abcdefg 
abedeg 
abcf 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abf 

ab 

abe 
abceg 
abe 
abce 
abdf 9 


. abdf 


abdf 
ab 

e 
abed 


2 abf 


ec 

c 

abed 
abed 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abdf 
abdf 
abed 
abcdf 
abedf 
abedf 
c 

abf 
abcefg 
abcefg 
abcefg 
abcefg 
abcefg 
abcdf 
abedf 
abcdefg 
abef 
abef 
abef 
abedf 
ed 

d 


abd 9 


ed 


abede 
beeg 
c 

e 


ands High 


Low 
11-22-30 
10-8-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
11-15-30 
11-28-30 
10-23-30 
102 101% 
11-6-30 
102% 102 
105 105 
1-30-31 
1-29-31 
10914 108% 
1065 106% 
10-30-30 
10-18-30 
98% 98 
1-28-31 
1-30-31 
1-29-31 
965, 965% 
11-14-30 
118 118 
957g 95% 
1-30-31 
1-30-31 
10-25-30 
91% 91% 
1-29-31 
12-26-30 
97 9615 
107% 107% 
101 101 
103% 103% 
109 109 
102% 102% 
104% 103% 
1-30-31 
1-13-31 
1-30-31 
9-15-30 
9-21-30 
12-26-30 
1-6-30 
10-3-30 
10-2-30 
107% 107% 
110% 110% 
9-29-30 
9-26-30 
9-30-30 
1005, 100 
10-1-30 


1005, 100% 
98 98 
104 104 
104144 1037% 
11-13-30 
11-13-30 
11-1-30 
10-2-30 
10-6-30 
10-10-30 
1-16-31 
1-29-31 
1-30-31 
1-28-31 
1-10-31 
12-19-30 
9-29-30 
10-25-30 
11-8-30 
11-15-30 
1-30-31 
1-30-31 
1-27-31 
1-26-31 
1-29-31 
12-19-30 
1-30-31 
8-6-30 
1-21-31 
103% 103% 
1-30-31 
995, 9915 
1-29-31 
1-8-31 
11-19-30 
12-18-30 
7-17-30 
1-30-31 
963%, 96% 
1-29-31 
108 108 
102% 101% 
12-12-30 
12-31-30 
12-31-30 
1-6-31 
1-29-31 
11-28-30 
1-30-51 
1-30-31 
1-27-31 
89% 


103% 103% 
1-28-31 
1-28-31 
1-29-31 
12-4-5 
4-1 
10-10-30 
11-8-30 


101% 
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Y, FEBRUARY 2, 1931 


Bank Supervision 


New York Market Quotations 
The State of New York: New York, Jan. 31 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


Securities traded in today are indicated by the volume 


of sales in $1,000 lots, and high and low and last 


uota- 


tions for the day; those not traded in today are followed 
by the last recorded quotation and the date thereof in 


the high-low column. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 


statute or regulation, for savin 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine. 


chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
States Sales 


in in 
Which Thous- 


Cons G E L&Pistrit%s E '52 
ConsGEL & P Ist r 5s F 65 SF 
ConsG EL& P lst r4%sG '69 SF 
Consu G (Ch) Ist (asmd) 5s ’36 
Consu P ist & Uni 5s C ‘62 .. 
Consu P Ist & Uni 4%s '58 SF 
Cumber T & T Ist & g 5s '87. 


D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF 
Del Riv RR & Bri Ist gu 4s 36 
Des Pl Val Ry 1st(asmd)4%s °47 
Det Ed Ist & coll 5s '33 

Det Ed ist & r 5s A “40d Jul 1 
Det Ed Ist & r 6s B 40 d Jul 1 
Det £7 gen & ref 5s A 49 .... 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s B '55.... 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C '62.... 
Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 4%s '61 
Dul & Ir Ran RR Ist 5s '37... 
Dul Missabe & N Ry g 5s '41.. 
Duquesne Lt Ist 41s 67 


East Ry of Minn N Div 1st4s’48 
Ed El 111 Bkln Ist cons 4s '39 
Ed El Ml NY ist cons 5s ‘95... 
Elg Jol & East Ry ist 5s ’41.. 
Er & Pit RR g gu 3's B ’40.. 
Er & Pit RR g gu 31s C ’40.. 
Flor E Cst Ry Ist 4%s '59 

FtW & Den City Ist ext 5%s 61 
F E&M V RR ist(asmd)6s 33. 


GH&SA 2d ext M&P gu 5s ’3 
Gouv & Osweg RR Ist 5s °42.... 
Gr Rap & Ind RR Ist 4%s '41., 
Grays Pt Term Ry Ist 5s ’47... 
Gt. Nor Ry gen 7s A ’36 

Gt Nor Ry reg 7s ’36 

Gt Nor Ry gen 5%s B '52.... 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C '73 

Gt Nor Ry 414s D 76........ 
Gt Nor Ry gen 4%s E 77.. 
Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 4%s E 77 
Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 4\%s '61 


Legal 
abdg 
abdg 
abdg 
abdefg 
abdefg 
ab 


abcdefg 
abcdef 
abedefg 
abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 


« € 


abdf 
abcd 


abcdefg 


. abcdef 


abedf 
bedef 
abcde 
abcde 
d 


abdf 
abcedefg 


ab 
abcdefg 
abeg 
abdf 
abcd 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 


Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40.. d 


Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s 86 SF 
Greenb Ry ist (asmd) 4s ’40... 
Grn Mt Pow Ist 5s ’48 

Gulf Mob & N RR Ist 5%s B ’50 
Gulf M & N RR Ist 5s C 50... 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s '37 


Harl R & Pt Ches Ist 4s ’54... 
Hock Val Ry 1st cons 4%s’99SF 
Housatonic RR cons 5s ’37 

HE & W T Ry Ist gu5s (std) '33 
Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A 66 

Ill Cen RR Ist 4s ’51 

Ill Cen RR Ist 315s ’51.... 
Ill Cen RR 1st 3s 61 

Ill Cen RR ref 4s ’55 

Ill Cen RR ref 5s ’55 


Ill Cen RR coll Tr 4s '52.... b 


Ill Cen RR Pur Ls 1st 3%s 52 
IC RRC StL&N J Ist r5sA’63.. 
RC StL&N J Ist r 414s C 63 
R Litch Div 1st 3s ’51 

R L Div & Ter Ist 3%s '53 
R Omaha Div Ist 3s ’51 SF 
R StL Div & Ter 3s '51. 
R St L Div & Ter 3%s 51 


~ 


Wan 


wm 


R Spgf Div 1st 3%s '51.. 
R West Ls Ist 4s ’51.... 
C RR Cairo Br 4s 50 

Ind Ill & Ia RR 1st(asmd)4s ’50 


QAAAQAAaAaAN 
ww 


tt Pa Pet Pk tt fe 
wi 


abedetg 

e 
abcdefg 
ab 


ab 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 


R StL S RR 1st 4s '31.. f 


abcdefg 
abcef 
abcdeg 
abcdefg 


Ind Serv Ist & r 5s A '63..... d 


Ind & Louis Ry Ist 4s '56 

Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s A ’65.. 
Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s B 65... 
Interst Pub Serv Ist&r 5s D '56 
Int Pub Serv Ist&r 4%s F 58 


Jas Fran & Clef RRist gu 4s’59 
Jers C P&L 1st & r &%s A "45 
Jers C P & L Ist & r 5s B '47 
Kal Alleg&Gr Rap RR Ist 5s ’38 
Kan C P & L ist 5s A ’52..... 
Kan C P & L Ist 4%s B ’57 .. 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60 .. 
KC Sou Ry Ist 8s 50 


| KC Sou Ry r & imp 5s 50 dAprl 


Kan Pow Ist mtge 20 yr A 5s ’47 
Ken & Ind T RR Ist 4%s ‘61 
K&I T RR Stl(stp)p in $ 4% ’61 
K&I T RR Sterl bonds 4%s ’61 
Kings Co El P & L Ast 5s ’37.. 
Kings Co El P&L Pr mny 6s '97 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 5s ’54.... 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 6%s ’54.. 
LE & W RR. Ist (asmd) 5s '37 
LE & W RR 2d (asmd) 5s 41 
L S&M S Ry Ist (asmd) 3%s '97 
LS&M S Ry reg (asmd) 3%s '97 
LS & MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’31 
Leh & NY RR Ist gu 4s '45.... 
Leh Val Harb T Ry ist 5s '54 
Leh Val Ry NY ist 4%s ’40.... 
Leh Val RR g cons 412s 2003.. 
Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003.... 
Leh Val RR g cons 5s 2008.... 
Leb Val T Ry lst gu 5s ’41.... 
Lex & East Ry 1st (asmd) 5s ’65 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ’44...... 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s '51 

Little Miami RR 1st 4s 62 (in gu) 
Los A G & E 1st & g mtge 5s '61 


abdf 
abdf 
abdf 
bdef 
bdef 


abcdefg 
d 


d 


abcdef 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abd 

d 

abd 

ab 

f 

abdf 
abd 

abd 
abcde 
abcd 


. abe 


abe 
abcdf 
abed 
abcdefg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abf 

abd 
abcdfg 
ab 

ab 

ab 

abf 
abedefg 
d 


d 
€ 
f 


Louis G & E 1st & r 53 A 52... ¢ 


Louis & Jeff Bri 1st 4s ’45.... 
L & N RR Ist 5s '37 


& 

& 

& N RR Ist & r 5%s A 2008.. 
& N RR Ist & r 5s B 2008.... 
& N RR ist & r 4%s C 2008.. 
& N RR At Knx&CinDiv 4s '55 
& N RR Lou Cin Lex g 4%s '31 
& N RR Pad & Mem Dv Ist 43'46 
& N RR Mob & Mont Ist 414s '45 
L & ! RR So Monon Col Jt 4s 52 
Mahon Coal RR 1st gu 5s ’34.. 
MGB & NW Ry Ist(asm)3%s 41 
Met Ed Ist & r 4%s D '68 SF... 
Met Ed Ist & ~ 5s C '53 SF.... 
Mich Cent RR 1st 3%s ’52 

M C RR Det & Bay C Ist 5s 81 
Mich C RR Mich Air L.1st 4s ’40 
Mich C RR r & imp 44s 79 
Mich C Jack Lan Sag 1st3%4s'61 
Mil El Ry & Lt r&ext 4%» '31 
MER&L g & r 5s A ’31 (ord ’51) 
Mile R&Lr & Ist 5s B 61 
Mil Spart & NW Ry Ist 4s '47 
Mil & StL Ry Ist(asmd)3%s ‘41 
Mil Gas L Ist 4%s '67....... . 
M StP & SS M RR Istcons4s’38 
M StP & SS M RR Istcons5s’38 
M StP & S S M RR IstCT4s’41 
Miss Riv Pow Ist 5s ’51 SF . 
MK & T RR PrL 6s A 62.... 
M K & T RR Pr L 4s B 62... 
MK & TRRPrL4%sD 78... 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r5sA'65 . 
Mo Pac RR ist & r bs F 77, 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s G "78... 
Mob & O RR gen 4s 38... 
Mob & O RRr & imp 4%s 7 
Mob & O RR Mont Div ist 5s 47 
Moh & Mal Ry Ist(asmd)d4s '91 
Mont C Ry Ist‘asmd) 6s ‘37 . 
Mont C Ry Ist(asmi)5s ’37_. 
Mor & Ess RR Ist r 3%s 2000 
M & E RR Constr mtge 5s A ‘55 
M & E RR Cns mtge 4%s B "55 
Mut Fuel G Ist (asmd) 5s '47.. 
Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4sA '78 
Nash Ftor & Shef Ry Ist 5s '37 
Naugatuck RR Ist 4s ‘54 

N Eng T & T 1st 5s A '5Z..... 
N Eng T & T Ist 4%s B ’61. 
N J Jt RR ist gu 4s '86. ... 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A ’52 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B '55 
N Orl Term Ist 4s '53 

NY & Har RR Ist gu 3%s 2000 
NY & L Br RR'p Ist 4s "41.... 
NY & Put RR cons(asmd)4s "93 


Crererrrer 


abdf 
abcdefg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abecdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abedeg 
abcdefg 
ab 


abcef 
abcdefg 
abd 
abd 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 


ab 
abcdeg 
d 

d 

d 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
abd 

d 

d 

d 

d 

abd 


abd 
abd 


.d 


d 

d 

abceg 
ab 
abceg 
abedefg 
abedefg 


. abedefg 


abcdefg 
ab 
ab 


abedefg 
abcefg 
af 
abcde 
abcde 


. abf 


d 

d 
abdf 
abeef 


c 
abcdefg 


ands High 


Low 
10-4-30 
10-6-30 
9-10-30 

12-12-30 

12-26-30 
10-6-30 

11-11-30 


96 96 
1-14-31 
5-20-30 
1-30-31 

105% 105% 


12-27-30 


1-30-31 
9-9-29 
11-25-30 
11-1-30 
1-2-31 
110% 110% 
1091, 10914 
105% 105% 
98% 983% 
96 96 
12-5-30 
99% $91g 
1-30-31 
106% 106% 
9-30-30 
9-25-30 
1-21-31 
1-30-31 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
1-26-31 
1-24-31 
102 1015 
1-28-31 
1-30-31 
1-16-31 
1-10-31 
11-13-30 
1-29-31 
1-14-31 
1-29-31 
11-25-30 
1-30-31 
94% 9416 
11-28-30 
1-14-31 
1-21-31 
10-31-30 
12-10-30 
9-22-30 
10-7-30 
11-1-30 
11-14-30 
11-22-30 
6-13-30 
11-19-30 
11-14-30 
11-6-39 
5-13-30 
10-6-30 
10-1-30 
12-6-30 
10-3-30 
12-12-30 
105% 105% 
102%4 102% 
97 97 
941% 94 
1-30-31 
1-6-31 
9-29-30 
10-6-30 
10-13-30 
10-25-30 
1-20-31 
1-20-31 
1-20-31 
1-20-31 
12-13-30 
9-29-30 
1-30-31 
12-29-30 
1-30-31 
11-21-30 
1-28-31 
1-30-31 
1-30-31 
1-28-31 
104% 104 
1-20-31 
1-28-31 
122 = 121% 
1-29-31 
11-12-30 
6-25-30 
104 = 108% 
1-27-31 
10-31-30 
98 98 
1-22-31 
1-29-31 
1-30-31 
1-30-31 
1-22-31 
1-22-31 
12-13-30 
12-31-30 
1-29-31 
1-9-81 
9-23-30 
1-30-31 
104-104 
12-30-30 
-23-31 


12-18-30 
4-26-30 
10-9-30 
86 85% 
11-15-30 
12-6-30 
8-26-40 
100% 100% 
88% 88% 
95% 95% 
94% 94% 
94 93% 
94 94 
11-4-30 
12-20-30 
1-28-31 
1-12-31 
10644 106% 
11-28-30 
84% 84% 
1-29-31 
1-30-31 
104% 104% 
1-30-31 
1-28-31 
8-26-30 
108% 108% 
1-30-31 
11-22-30 
1-30-31 
1-30-31 
1-27-31 
12-5-30 
8-4-30 
1-19-81 
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gs bank investment: New 
, d; Massa-— 


Last 
107% 
105 5g 
104% 
102% 
104% 
101% 
102% 
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Domestic 


Trade 


Check Payments Declined Slightly 
During Last Week, Survey Shows 


Total Loans and Disc 


ounts of Reserve Also 


Are Less for Period, According to the 


Department 


Weekly business indicators available 
to the Department of Commerce for the 
week ending Jan. 24, 1931, show bank 
debits declined slightly from the -week 
previous, and were under the correspond- 
ing period in 1930, according to the 
weekly summary of domestic business 
conditions issued by the Department of 
Commerce Jan. 30, which follows in full 
text: 

Total loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks declined fraction- 
ally from the week previous and were 
also under the figures for the same week 
last year. Interest rates for time money 
were considerably lower than a week 
ago, while call rates showed no change. 
Both rates were materially lower than 
a year ago. Prices of representative 
stocks increased over the average prices 
of the week previous, but were materi- 
ally under the same week in 1930. Bond 
prices increased fractionally during the 
week, and were above the average price 
for the corresponding week last year. 
The ratio of total Federal reserves to 
deposit and Federal reserve note liabili- 


| ties combined rose during the week and 


was above the same week in 1930. Busi- 
ness failures as reported by R. G. Dun 


WEEKLY BUSIN 


Jan. 
24 
1931 
General business 
tComposite index—New York Times.. 
tComposite index—Business Week 
Production , 
Bituminous coal production ued Sees 
Building contracts, 37 states (da. av.) .... 
Cattle receipts 
Cotton receipts .. : 
Freight car loadings 
Hog receipts 
+Lumber production oocks 
Petroleum production (da. av.) .... 
Steel ingots production ieee 
Wheat receipts Sites ss cece gba ome 
Wholesale prices 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) 
All commodities (120) ............. 
Agricultural products (30) 
Nonagricultural products (90) 
Copper, electrolytic .. 
Cotton, middling, New York 
Iron and steel composite . 
Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City 
Financial 





| Bahk debits outside New York City.. 


5 | Money in circulation ... 


| Single-store independents 


2 | All other types of organization 68 


| All stores 


| All stores 


Bank loans and discounts 
| Bond prices ; 
| Business failures 
| Federal Reserve ratio 
Interest rates 

Call money ..... 

Time money . 


174.9 
. 104.8 


. 36.4 
45.7 


Stock prices 


*Revised. 
tRelative to weekly average 1927-29 p 


Utilities Board Declines 
To Pass on Theft Charge 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


the customer did or did not fraudulently 
obtain or steal electricity is a question 
of a judicial nature, proper to be pre- 
sented to and decided by a court rather 
than by an administrative commission. 

“In-the case of Madregano v. Wiscon- 
sin Gas & Electric Co., supra, the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin took a simi- 
lar view in a case where like circum- 
stances were present. In that case the 


court said: 


“‘The plaintiffs allege in this case 
that they have not unlawfully converted 
electrical current to their own use. 
defendant alleges that they have. * * * 


involves the exercise of judicial power. 


der a judgment under 
stances.’ 

“It has not been questioned that the 
complainant could at any time bring an 
action in his own behalf before a court 
of competent jurisdiction for relief by 


spondent and for such damages as might 


terruption of his service. Section 73 
of the Illinois Commerce Commission Act 


such an action in the courts by any per- 


of any act or omission of a public utility 


The information which the Bureau of 


sales (1929), C; 

wages (including part-time employes), F: 
Santa Monica, Calif., 

A B 

697 1,6 

652 1,1 

Chains (four or more units) .... 77 3 





| All 


stores 


Alhambra, Calif., 19 

A B 
‘ ‘ Shean 383 «61,0 
Single-store independents 267 4 
Chains (four or more units) ..;. 87 5 
All other types of orgenization.. 29 


A B 

5 245 7 

Single-store independents 200 5 
All other types of organization.. 15 

South Pasadena, Calif., 

B 

All stores . 2 

Single-store 


Medford, Oreg., 193 
A B 


All stores 


Single-store 194 6 


independents 


B 
All OROROS © ors save 
| Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 3 
| All other types of organization... 85 


762 





A 
340 5 
295 


All stores sis ht Linea te a 
Single-store independents 


& Company, were less numerous than! 


at. 79.4 


The | 
This is a purely judicial question and | 


Nor do commissions have power to ren- | 
such circum-| 


injunction or otherwise against this re-| 


have arisen by reason of unlawful in-| 


provides specifically for the bringing of | 


son who has suffered damage by reason! 


distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 
each report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number o 

stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual payj 
£| roll, with this information also divided b 
| store organizations. 


207 


Chains (four or more units) ent ae 186 


independents Sh a hn 178 
Chains (four or more units) .... 8 20 
All other types of organization 13 26 


224 754 $10,102,276 100.00 


Chains (four or more units) ... 16 109 
All other types of organization 14 35 
Glendale, Calif., 1930 Population, 62,736 


A 
..1,000 2,794 
1,551 
153-854 
389 


Richmond, Calif., 1930 Population, 


368 
Chains (four or more units) alt 2e 144 
All other types of erganization,. 90 30 


of Commerce 


during the preceding week, but were in 
greater number than during the same 
week last year. 

Wholesale prices, as measured by the 
composite index, showed a fractional de- 
cline from the preceding week. The 
prices of both agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural products declined, and were un- 
der the quotations of the same week 
in 1930. The price of wheat at Kansas 
City rose slightly from the preceding 
week, as did cotton middling at New 
York. The iron ‘and steel composite 
price index remained at the same level 
as for the week previous. In comparison 
with the corresponding week in 1930, 
however, a decline was recorded. 

The receipts of wheat at important 
centers were greater than in the preced- 
ing week, but cotton receipts decreased, 
Wheat movements were above this 4ime 
last year, but the movement of i 
was under the same period in 1930. ‘For 
the week ended Jan. 17, 1931,- incre# % 
over the previous week occurred in b¥ 
tuminous coal production, hog receipts, 
lumber production, petroleum production, 
and steel ingot production. The value 
of building contracts in 37 States de- 
clined from the preceding week and was 
under the same week in 1980. 


+ 
ESS INDICATORS 





(Weeks ended Saturday, average 1923-25=100) 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
17 10 25 18 11 26 19 
1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 
78.1 *77.6 
*80.3 


94.4 92.7 
95.7 99.2 


93.2 
*95.3 


102.2 
108.9 


102.2 
110.7 


94.3 
55.4 
78.2 
88.8 


94.2 
61.2 
79.1 
55.0 
74.5 
119.7 
52.4 
100.1 
52.6 
78.3 


120.1 
59.5 
76.3 
71.9 
90.0 

125.9 


109.5 
88.2 
83.5 
76.4 
88.4 
98.1 

*79.0 

127.8 
90.8 
51.9 


114.6 
86.3 
80.1 
96.5 
90.0 

112.8 
89.4 

129.1 
86.8 
57.8 


120.8 
110.6 


119.9 
109.6 
89.2 
90.8 
97.2 
130.7 
100.1 
126.9 
110.5 


125.6 
97.4 
40.5 


93.7 
100.4 
91.3 
129.0 


93.2 
98.6 
91.5 
129.0 


93.1 
98.2 
91.7 
129.0 
64.3 64.0 
86.0 86.3 
91.5 93.8 
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tRelative to a computed normal taken as 100. 


in violation of the Commerce Go: is- 
sion Act or of any rule or order the 
Commission. It appears therefore that 
relief directly through the courts is 


available to this complainant. 


. “The scope of the findings and ord 
in this proceeding will therefore be lim- 
ited to the reasonableness of the prace 
tice of an interruption by the utility 
company of a customer’s service under 
the circumstances here present 1nd as 
to whether or not the utility company 
acted in good faith and upon reasonabie 
cause in discontinuing the service of 
|this complainant. If it should appear 
that service was interrupted arbitrarily 
}or through caprice or oppressively or 
without probable cause, it would be 
proper that an order issue requiring the 
|immediate resumption of service and 
that steps be taken, if necessary, under 
section 75 of the said ect, to enforce 
|the requirements of the said order. 

“If, however, the interruption of serv- 
ice be made in good faith and upon a 
reasonable belief and probability that 
electrical energy was in fact being stolen 
or fraudulently obtained, the Commis- 
sion will not attempt to determine the 
altimate question as to whether the en- 
ergy was in fact so stolen or fraudu. 
lently obtained, but will dismiss the pro. 
ceedings before it, leaving the complain- 
ant to seek his remedy before a court, 
where all of the questions necessarily 
involved can be determined and proper 
‘relief afforded both to the customer and 
‘to the utility company.” 





Census of Distribution 


\Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureatg 


the Census has gathered in the census of 
The Bureau will issue 
A summary fe 


etween single stores, chains, and multiple 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net 
per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 


1930 Population, 37,146 { 
Cc D E F 

94 23,485,354 100.00 $2,853,015 $2,616,430 

14 16,183,406 68.91 2,032,680 1,782,292 

73 4,619,894 19.67 450,940 485,456 

2,682,054 11.42 369,395 348,682 


30 Population, 29,472 

Cc D E 
98 $14,600,861 100.00 $1,786,293 
98 8,893,150 60.91 1,094,804 
19 4,809,780 82.94 561,712 
81 897,931 6.15 129,777 


F 
$1,444,131 
780,195 
554,102 
109,834 


Whittier, Calif., 1930 Population, 14,822 


Cc D E F 
46 $12,034,535 100.00 $1,378,190 $1,198,557 
17 9,562,317 79.46 1,042,380 948,553 
1,926,753 16.01 250,718 189,610 
43 545,465 4.53 85,092 60,394 

1930 Population, 13,730 

Cc D E F 
24 $3,616,438 100.00 $412,109 $358,378 
2,940,205 81.30 359,886 281,747 
325,225 8.99 20,294 31,450 
351,008 9.71 31,929 45,201 
0 Population, 11,007 : 

Cc D F 
$1,082,808 
904,153 
129,597 
49,058 


E 
$1,681,206 
1,438,885 
176,569 
65,752 


10 8,283,747 
1,361,577 
506,952 


81.50 
13.48 
5.02 


F 
$3,867,074 
2,282,595 
1,004,527 


572,952 
4 


Cc D 
$36,145,512 100.00 
21,940,989 60.70 
9,203,601 25,46 
5,000,922 13.84 
20,093 
C dD. 
42 $9,472,047 100.00 
7/185,175 75.86 
1,606,897 16.96 
619,975 = 7.18 


E 
$4,002,743 
2,488,057 
891,338 
623,348 


E 
$1,245,889 


F 
$829,004 
837,932 
280,370 


575,4 
185 
127,587 68,451 i 


4 
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Finance 


Eugene Meyer Declines to Disclose 
His Views on Hypothetical Cases 





Nominee to Federal Reserve Board Describes 
His Activities as Farm Loan Commissioner 
Before Senate Committee 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


structure of the country was described 
by the New York Senator as “far more 
delicate” and disturbance of it far more 
disasterous than a Federal judge’s deci- 
sion, 

The decision finally was reached to 
meet Feb. 2 an an hour later to be de- 
termined. 

Functions of Reserve System 

Senator Brookhart inquired of Mr. 
Meyer earlier in the day’s proceedings 
what he conceived to be the functions 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

“I look upon the system,” said Mr. 
Meyer, “as having the function of sup- 
plying an elastic currency and to supply 
seasonal funds for the use of commerce 

industry as business expands or 
epictacts Those, I should say, are its 
g¥eatest points.” 

In a discussion of the Federal farm 
oan system Senator Brookhart asked 
the nominee why the system bonds were 
so low in price, and Mr. Meyer’s reply 
was that all bonds had gone down in 

rice, as have the values of lands. \ The 
ee Senator urged that the prices of 
bonds were lower when Mr. Meyer left 
the loan organization than when he 
joined it. 

“I may say to that,” returned Mr. 
Meyer, “that you have been a Member of 
the Senate a good long time. And I 
may ask why you have done nothing in 
that time to raise the price of farm land, 
even in your State, where you know and 
I know that the values are too low.” 

“The reason is that I have had too 
many fellows like you to fight,” Senator 
Brookhart replied. 


Refers to Closing 
Of Two Land Banks 


“Well, you could easily have licked me 

_ if I had not been right most of the time,” 

said Mr. Meyer, “and besides I will take 

the right side of any question at any 

time and take on you or anybody else 
for fight.” ; 

Mr. Meyer then declared that if he 
were able to agree with all that Senator 
Brookhart has said from time to time on 
questions of economics, he probably 
would be “thrown out.” To this Senator 
Brookhart said that undoubtedly the 
Senate would not confirm the nomination 
if Mr. Meyer took the same position as 
he, the Senator did, “but the country 
would be for you.” 

Resuming his testimony that had been 
aise pennant 


Mr. Wilbur Asks Senate 


To Make Shale Inquiry | 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
acres of potential shale lands, therefore, 
the report said, patents to only 175,825 
aces, or 2.1 per cent, have been issued, 

’ ae: patents pending total less than 
1 per cent of the total. Therefore the 
United States retains more than 97 per 
cent ‘of the total lands. 

a Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
asked Mr. Finney if the lands for which 
patents have been issued are of the 
same kind as the lands invalved in his 
decision. To an affirmative aftswer Sen- 
ator Pittman remarked that, “Then the 
175,000 acres-which have been patented 
under your opinion are of no value?’ 

Excerpt From Article Read ‘ 

Mr. Finney replied that, had Mr. Free- 
man furnished proof of discovery of the 
lower strata of profitable shale, he would 
have sustained the claim, but that he 
was not satisfied with his showing. | ; 

\ “I have never heard of a shale claim, , 
Senator Pittman replied, “that could be 
patented under your decision.” ; 

The only reference during the testi- 
mony of Mr. Finney directly to the 
statements of Mr. Kelley came as a re- 
sult of Senator Walsh reading from Mr. 
Kelley’s article in the “New York 
World” in which he asserted that Mr. 
Finney had refused to allow him to dis- 
cuss the matter with attorneys of the 


Department. 
ols that cdrrect?” Senator Walsh 
“Like 


asked Mr. Finney. . 
“In part,” Mr. Finney replied. 
most of Mr. Kelley’s statements, they 
are correct in part, and false or errone- 
ous in others.” 
Mr. Wilbur’s Letter 


Secretary Wilbur’s letter to Senator 
Gerald P. Nye, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Survey. follows: 

I have just come from the meeting 
of your Committee, which is investigat- 
ing the published oil. shale charges for 
whigh the New York World paid Ralph 
Ss. Iley $12,000. I learned there that 
the Committee is now sitting only for 
the purpose of determining whether or 
not to request from the Senate authori- 

Avation to make the full investigation 
which I expected would be made now. 

I want to tell you that no such pre- 
liminary survey and no such authoriza- 
tion are needed to bring us and our rec- 
ords before you. I, and the officers of 
this Department, will recognize your 
Committee’s authority without any Sen- 
ate resolution. But if you feel that you 
need one, you can ask for it today with 
my indorsement. You have before you 
the exhaustive report of the Attorney 
General of the United States on these 
same matters which ended with the con- 
clusion that Kelley’s charges were base- 
less. Either this report should be ac- 
cepted or an investigation made. 


Decision Is Requested 


If you do not care to accept the At- 
torney General’s report, I insist here 
and now upon a full, complete and ex- 
haustive examination of the whole mat- 
ter at.this time and without waiting for 
the delay attendant upon the apparent 

rogram of a preliminary survey fol- 
owed by introduction of a resolution, 
then an authorization by the Senate, fol- 
lowed perhaps at some unknown date 
by the sort of investigation I would like 
to have immediately. 

I take it for granted tuat you pro- 
pose to go thoroughly into the circum- 
stances attendant upon the acceptance 
of a promise of the New York World 
of $12,000 to a Government employe, 
in return for which he diverted into that 
newspaper’s columns material taken 
from Government files and which he 
had been ordered to lay before me with 
his recommendations. 

[he Department is ready and willing 
to #Rontinue on the job which you began 
totlay until all of the facts are out. I 
presume that both Mr. Kelley and your 
Committee stand ready to do likewise. 

hd at the end of it 1 want.a decision, 

ot a request for more authority. 





a 





interrupted by Committee adjournment, 
Jan. 28, Mr. Meyer said an “impression” 
had been formed that he had caused re- 
ceiverships of joint stock land banks. 
He called attention to the fact that he 
had_ taken office as Farm Loan Commis- 
sioner in May, 1927, and the closing of 
the Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank 
had oceurred prior to that time. 

The Ohio Joint Stock Land Bank 

closed “a few weeks” after he took: of- 
fice, according to Mr. Meyer. The third 
failure in the system was the bank at 
a which closed in September, 
1927. 
“Both of the failures that occurred 
after my colleagues and I took office in 
the Farm Loan Board,” said Mr. Meyer, 
“were practically bankrupt when we took 
office.” 

Reverting to circumstances surround- 
ing his transfer from the War Finance 
Corporation to the Farm Loan Board, 
Mr. Meyer told the Committee that “It 
was at the urgent request of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury” 
that he, with Floyd Harrison and George 
R. Cooksey, went over to the Farm Loan 
Board management. 

“The President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury felt,” said the witness, 
“that there must be a reorganization in 
the Board if the system were to be 
preserved.” 

Mr. Meyer said that when he took 
office as Farm Loan Commissioner there 
were “over 900” reports by examiners 
stored in the Board offices which never 
had been studied by the Board. Because 
the reports never were examined and 
approved or disapproved, the examin- 
ers grew careless and did their work in 





Treasury Operations 


a slipshod way, and had no incentive 
determine facts, he said. 

Previous Commissioners had, “magni- 
fied” their office, according to Mr. Mey- 
er’s testimony. said, after the re- 
organization, it was the polic 
to have the Board function eollestively. 

Mr. Meyer said that appraisers of land 
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Banking: Systems 


‘© Individual Debits Reported | 


To Federal Reserve Board 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 


always|ported to the Federal Reserve Board 


Jan. 31 by banks in leading cities for 
the week ending Jan, 28, aggregated 


were “running around the country with- | $9,870,000,000 or 4 per cent below the 
out any general instructions,” so there| total reported for the preceding week, 


was no uniformity in handling their 
work “Consequently,” he said, “there 
was no way by which an accurate idea 
could be had of the lands backing up 
the securities that were out. “Our job, 
therefore, was to’ straighten out these 
conditions and to show that our funda- 
mental purpose was to make the system 
sound and to have the banks function 
with the idea of permanency.” 


Tells of Elimination 


Of Bank Officers 


Mr. Meyer told how it had been neces- 
sary to eliminate many officers of joint 


land banks and farm loan associations. ; 


The criminal violators were turned over 
to the Department of Justice. 


“I have always felt,” Mr. Meyer con-! 


tinued, “that many of these men went 
wrong because there was no guidance 
for them,” . 

The witness added that he felt the 
unsound practices had been eliminated 
and that Farm Loan Board reports 
“accurately reflect the condition of the 
system now.” 


Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
recalled that when Mr. Meyer went into 
office he had obtained from Congress ad- 
ditional funds for examiners. He said 
the appropriation was increased from 
$15,000 to $85,000, and that “to be fair 
with the old Board, it ought to be said 
they tried to get the money.” 

“Then I say.” replied Mr. Meyer, “that 
the responsibility was on Congress for 
not realizing what was needed.” 

Senator Fletcher said, however, the 
Bureau of the Budget had disallowed the 
money, 

“T had the same trouble,” Mr. Meyer 
interposed, “but when I met the refusal, 
I went to the President and told him 
that I had to have the money, or he could 
not expect my associates and me to pro- 
duce results.” 

Mr. Meyer read into the record some 
of the letters from land bank presidents 


and 24 per cent below the total reported 
for the corresponding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $9,- 
231,000,000, as compared with $9,594,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $12,- 
218,000,000 for the week ending Jan. 29 
of last year. 





| Limited Branch Banking 
Is Proposed for Towa 


State of Iowa: 

Des Moines, Jan. 31. 
Establishment of banking offices at 
noncompetitive points within 25 miles of 
the parent institution would be permitted 
under a bill filed in the house by Repre- 
sentative G. J. Van Buren of Jones 

County. 


The bill would permit only the payment 
| of checks and receipt of money at these 
| offices, Loans would have to be negoti- 
ated at the parent institution. The meas- 
|ure further provides for the closing of 
such offices when a charter for a new 
bank in the same community is granted. 
Mr. Van Buren stated orally that the 
bill was aimed at providing limited bank- 
ing facilities to more than 100 Iowa com- 
munities which now are without them. 





held their confidence. Senator’ Brook- 
hart (Rep.), of Iowa, interjected that 
he had some letters and telegrams “on 
the other side,” and that some of them 
failed to show that Mr. Meyer’s “form 
of cooperation” was to their liking. The 
Iowa Senator then asked what the sal- 
ary was of those whose letters had been 
read, and Mr. Meyer replied that he 
did not know. Many of them were ap- 
pointed prior to his commissionership, 
Mr. Meyer explained, and asked: 
“Why don’t you try to be fair, Sena- 
tor? You never have tried to deal with 
me to see whether my type of coopera- 

















| Bonds Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 









and boards of directors to’ show that he| tion. will help you.” 


’ {Continued from Page 12.} 












States Sales i States Sales 
in in in in 
Which Thous- | Which Thous- 
the iain tale - Legal ands High Low Last Legal ands High Low Last 
en cons 4s A ’98...... abede 1 97% 97% 97% StL P & NW Ry Ist fs’ -19-: % 
NY C u Hud R RR mtge3%4s 97 eaet 1 84% 84% 84% |StL& SF Ry ca ae . r iast 100% 
NY C & Hud Ri reg 344s '97.. abedeg 1-23-81 85 StL & S F Ry gen ds '31...... d 1-29-31 100% 
NY C & Hud Ri'deb 4s 1934... abedeg 3 100% 100% 100% | StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A '50.... abd 2 85% 85% 85% 
NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s '42.... abedeg 1-22-31 98% | StL SF Ry Pr L 6s B 'S0...... abd 1-30-31 100% 
NY C&HRr& imp 4%s A2013 abcdeg 3 101 101 101 StL S'F Ry cons 4%s A '78.. abd 10 80% 80% 80% 
NYC&HRr&impisC 2013 (NYC) abedeg 2 107% 107% 107% | StL S W Ry Ist ctfs 4s ’89.... d 4 85% 85% 85% 
NY C&H R Lake Sh col 3148 98 abedeg 1 82% 82% 82% | StP&D RR Ist (asmd) 5s °3i_ abcdefg 8-11-30 100% 
NYC&H R Mich Cen col 3148 '98 abcde 1-29-31 82 StP&DRR 68 22-8 
, g , lst cons(asmd)4s '68 abcdeg 1-22-31 91% 
NY Ch & St L RR Ist 4s '37.... abedf 6 99% 99 99 StP K C Sh L RR Ist 4%s ’41 abf 1-30-31 96% 
NY Ch & StL RR reg 4s '87.... abed . 1-24-31 100 StP EGT Ry Ist (asmd) 4%s °47 abcdef 1-10-31 97 : 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n‘mtg) ’31 abed 1-29-31 100% | StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 4s 33 abedeg. 8-15-30 954 
NYC&StL RR 2&imp 6s ABC 81 abed 1-22-31 100% | StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s °33 abedeg 1-22-31 103% 
NYC&StL RR r5%sA’74(n = abed 1-30-31 104 StP Minn&Man Ry cons 4%s '83 abcde 1-27-31 100% 
NYC&StLRR r m5%4sB’'75(n Co) abcd 1-10-31 108 StP M&M Ry M ex 1 (as) 4s 37 abedef; 1-16-31 974 
NYC&StLRRrm 4%sC’78(n Co) abed 23 887% 87% 88% | StP M&M Ry P ex St (as) 4s '40 sholede 1-2-31 93 
N¥ Conn RR ist 4% A "53... abd © 10 102% 102% 102% | StP Un Dep ist r 5s A 72.... abl 2 109% 109% 109% 
NY Conn RR Ist 5s B '53..... abd 1-16-31 105 San Ant&Arn Pass Ry 1st-4s ’43 abf 4 93% 93% 93% 
NY Edis Ist & r 64s A '41..... abedf 5 114% 114% 114% | Sav FI&W Ry Ist (asmd) 6s '34 abedef, 1-30-31 104 
me nee lt S tte BM... abedf, , 2.105% 105% 105% | Sav. Fl&W Ry Ist (asmd) 5s 34 abedefg 1-16-31 101% 
NY G& ELH & P 18€ 58 "48.. ‘abedef “1 107% 107% 107% | Scioto V&N Eng RR Ist 4s °89 abedefe 1-23.31 9714 
NY G & ELH & P Pur My 4s "49 abedef 5 97% 97% 975 | S&N ARR cons Ist(asmd)5s '36 abedefe 16.9856 00 
NYLE&W Ry Ist r gu 4%s B 73 abcdefg 1-23-31 102% | S&N A RR gen ens(asmd)5s '63 abcdeg 1-29-31 109% 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92.... d 44%, 44% 44% S Pac Cst Ry Ist gu 4s ’37.... abef 1-26-30 dig 
NY Pow & Lt 1st 4%s '67..__! d 10-15-30 98 | So Bell T & T Ist 5s 41 SF.... abe 2 105 105 1105 
NY Prov & Bost RR g 4s '42.. df 10-30-30 931% So Cal Ed r Ss 51 .......-.03 abde 10-6-30 104% 
NY Tel Ist & gen 4%s '39....: abede 4 103 102% 103 So Cal-Ed r 5s 52............. abde 10-4-30 104% 
NY Tel deb 6s 49 SF........ abed 4 111% 111% 111% | So Cal-Ed gen & r 5s '44...... abde 10-6-30 10314 
me Tel ver GavA Wi... ........ abcde 12 106% 106% 106% So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s ’34.. abd 1-28-31 1023; 
N Lock & Ont P 1st & r6s A 55 be 1-28-31 104% | So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%s ’68. ab 6 96 96 96 
N & W RR gen Ist 6s '31.... abedefg 1-10-31 100% | § Pac 40 yr Ser '29(ww)4%s '69ab 2 98 97%. 98 
N & W RR imp & ext 6s '34.. abcdefg 10-30-30 101 S Pac C P coll 4s 49 d Aug 1 abd 2 94% 94% 94% 
N&W RR New Riv Ist 6s '32.... abcedefg 7-17-30 102% | § Pac Ore Lines Ist 41%4s A 77 abcdf 15 99% 99 9914 
N & W RR Ist Ops 4s '96..... abcdeg 1-29-31 97 S Pac San F Term 4s '50..... abd 1-29-31 951, 
N & W Ry Div Is®& gen 4s ’44 ab 1-30-31 98 S Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s '37 abcdefg 1-22-31 102 
N&W Ry PC & C Jt P m 4s ’41 ab 12-11-30 95% |S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ‘55....... abedefg 2 9614 96 96 
Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 5s A 74 ¢ 1-8-30 108 So Ry Ist cons 58 '94......... abed 2 108% 108% 108% 
Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 4%sA’74 ¢ 1-13-31 102% | So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56..... ab 16 85. B4%¢ 8414 
Nor Ind Pub Serv Ist & r 5sC’66 abdf 9-30-30 104 So Ry dev & gen 614s A '56... ab 2 i15% 115% 115% 
Nor Ind Pub Serv ist&r 5s D ’69 ‘abd 10-4-30 104% | So Ry dev & gen 6s A '56...... ab 1-29-31 112” 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s '97 SF.... abedeg 4 94% 93 93 So Ry Mem Div 1st 5s ’96...... ab 12-26-30 100 
N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 abedeg 12 68 67% 67% So Ry StL Div 1st 4s ’61...... ab 1-28-31 92% 
N P Ry r & imp 4%s A 2047... abedeg 1-28-31 99% | So Ry Mob & O coll 4s ’38..... abe 1-21-31 94. 
NPRyré& imp 6s B 2067..... abcdeg 9 111% 111 lil So Ry E Tenn Reorg 5s ’38.... abed 6-7-29 97 
N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047..... abedeg 1-29-31 105 Stam Oil of N Y deb 4%s "51... d 14 98% 97% 98% 
N P Ry r & imp 5s D 2047..... abedeg 14 103% 103 103 SW Bell T ist & r 5s '54 1-29-31 106%, 
NP Term ist Ge °83.......... d 9-17-30 104 Sunh & Lewis Ry Ist 4s '3 : 4-2-28 95 7 
N P Ry Wash Cen Ry Ist 4s 48 f 8-19-30 87 Syracuse Ltg 1st 5s '51....... 10-21-30 107% 
Nor Ry of Cal Ist 5s '88 .... abedefg 9-27-30 104% " 
Nor & So RR Ist 5s '41......... f 1-9-31 104 Tenr. E P ist & r 6s "47 SF. wee d 4 106% 106 106% 
N Stat Pow Ist &r 5s A ’41.... df 2 103% 10214 102%, | Ter RRAs of StL Ist gu4%s '39 ¢ 1-14-31 10014 
N Stat Pow Ist &r 6s B’41.... df 8 106% 106 106 oun - = ene. nen c one 105% 
Ohio Conn Ry Ist gu 4s 43... cdf 12-24-30 9414 SF Seve Ewe OS OFA INE EU) C 1-30-31 93% 
Ohio Pow Ist & r 5s B 'S2...... d 10-4-90 108% | TEE Re tet conn (let) he 2000 aba? | ag LON 108K 
Ohio Pow Ist & r 4%s D '56.. d 10-6-30 99 . 7208 Cone live) Se any & 1-28-31 1113 
. : 3 Z T & P Ry 2d cons ine 5s 2000 d Del d 5-10-29 95 
Ohio P Ser 1st & r 744s A '46.. df 1-28-31 110% | Tex & P Ry g & r 5s B 77 bd 30 
Ohio P Ser ist & r 7s B ‘47... df 1-27-31 _ 112 = oe Rae ras © eet a 
; oe = oy Tex & P Ry g &r 5s C '79..... abd 1-30-31 97%; 
Ohio River RR Ist 5s '36...... abedf 12-17-30 102% | & P Ry Louis Div Ist §s "31 abdf oe ~ 
Ohio River RR gen 5s ’37...... abed 128-31.’ 101% | n°E Sy Pac To ER letéucen ‘64 abdf eae 
Okla G & El ist 5s '50...... d 10-6-30 102% | mol Su @ W RR let 40 60). . abedf 2631 oe 
Ore Sh L RR cons Ist 5s '46.. abedef 1-19-31 108 a ae OF (GH ON. 2». SS 1-26-81 92 
, : 2 Tol W Val&O RR Ist gu4%4sA’3l abf 1-7-31 100 
Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s '46 abcde 2 107% 107% 107% Tol W Val &O RR Isteu 4 B’33 abf 10-10-30 
Or-Wash RR&Nav Ist&r 4s ’R}) abe 4 98% 93 93 ‘ stgu 4%s B'33 a -10- 100 
_ |T WV & ORR Ist gu 4s C ’42 abf 1-10-31 95% 
Pac G & Elst&r 4%s F(wi)’60 deg 10-6-30 98%% i : 
PacG&Egé&risA ’4z... bde 2 102% 102% 102% | Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s '32 bce 1-30-31 1015 
Pac G & E list & r 4%s E '57 bde 10-4-30 98% Union El L &P Mo r&ext 5s '33 be 1-28-31 102% 
Pac T & T Ist & coll 5s '37 SF.. abed 2 104% 104% 104% | Union El L&P Mo g os B '67... bede 10-6-30 102% 
Pac T & T r mtge 5s A '52 ..... abed 1-29-31 107% ; Un Oil of Cal A 6s ’42........ d 1-17-31 104% 
Paduc & Il] RR ist 4%s '55.... abedf 12-16-30 101% | Un Oil of Cal C 5s '35....... d 1-30-31 100% 
Penn C L & P Ist 44s 77.... d 10-6-30 96% | Un Oil of Cal deb 5s ’45...... d 11-11-30 9734 
PO&D RR Ist&r gu 4%s A 77 ab 1-30-31 100 Un Pac RRist&LandGrant 4s 47 abedefg 20 99% 9914 99% 
Penn P & L ist & r 5s B ‘52 d 9-29-30 104 Un PacRRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1 abedefg 15 95 93% 93 
Penn P & L Ist &r 5s D '63.... d 10-6-30 103% = Seren oe prvi = Jul aneeetg 3-87-33 7 
Penn RR cons 4s '43 ......... abcdeg 12-31-30 97 m Fae yr i — a 
Penn RR cons 4s ’48......... abedeg 1-30-31 97% | Un Pac RR 40 yr ds "68... . ab 22 92% = 92 92 
» 92.4 OR1z UnitNJ RR&Can g ist gu 4s 44 abcdefg 1-16-31 98 
Penn RR cons stpd $ 4s '48.. abcdeg 1-28-31 98% f on ¢ 
Us * q i Utah & No Ry Ist ext 4s '33., abedef 9-30-30 100 
Penn RR_ cons 4%s '60...,.... abcedeg 1-29-31 106% ne E . on b 30-31 0914 
Penn RR gen 4%s A '65....... abedeg 23 102% 102 102% | UticaG & Er ext 5s '67...... abe 4-905 109% 
Penn RR gen 5s B ’68........ abcdeg 10 1075 107% 107% Vand RR cons (asmd) 4s A ’55 abce 11-8-30 97 
Penn RP secured 64s '36..... ab 4 109% 109% 109%4 | Vand RR cons 4s (asmd) B "57 abce 11-21-29 88 
Peve Marq Ry Ist 5s A ’56 .... abed 1-29-31 104% Va Ry lst Ss A "GZ .....000. abed 3 107 106% 106% 
Pere Marq Ry ist 4s B "56... abed 1-27-31 95 Va Ry Ist 4%s B ’62........ abe 2 99 99 99 
Pere Marq Ry ist 4%s C ’80... abe 1-30-31 98 Wabash RR r & gen 5%s A '75 abd 5 100% 100 100% 
Peoples G Lt & C 1st cons 6s '43 d 1-16-31 115 Wabash RR r & gen 5s B "76 abd 1-29-31 94 
Phila Balt & Wash RR Ist 4s 43 abceg 1-10-31 98% | Wabash RR r & gen 4%s C ‘78 abd 1-28-81 86 
P B & W RR gen 5s B "74... abceg 11-15-30 10914 Wabash RR r & gen 5s D '80 abd 1-30-31 92 
Phil El 1st & r 4%s '67 SF..... abcd 2 102% 102% 102% Warren RR ist r 3%s 2000.. abcdf 11-6-30 81 
Phil El 1st & r 5%s ‘47 SF..... abed 1-22-31 103% | Wash D C Term Ist 3%s '45.. abedf 1-17-31 91% 
Phil El 1st & r 5s 60 SF....... abed 9-13-30 107144 , Wash D C Term Ist 4s 45..... abedf 1-5-31 94% 
P Sub-Cos G & E Ist & r 4%s '57 ab 10-6-30 102 Wash Wat P ist r 5s 39 SF... d 1-30-81 103 
Pine Cr Ry 1st reg (asmd) 68 382 abcdefg 12-6-30 102%, | West El deb 5s '44...........d 2 105% 105 105 
PCC&StLRR cons gu 4%s A ‘40 abcef 1-17-31 101% | West Mary RR Ist 4s ‘52....... d 1-30-31, 80 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4%s B42 abcef 1-19-31 101% | West Mary RR Ist&r 5%48A 7 d 2 94% 94% 94% 
PCC &StL RR cons gu 444s C42 abcdef 11-8-30 100% | W Penn Pow Ist 5s A ’46..... abed 1-28-31, 105% 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s D "45 abcef 11-13-30 98% | W Penn Pow Ist 5s E '63 ..... abed 2 106% 106% 106% 
PCC & StL RR cons gu3'%s E '49 abcef 8-21-30 95 W Penn Pow Ist 5%s F ’53.... abed 1 105% 195% 105% 
CC & StL RR cons gu 4s F "5? abcef 12-23-80 96% W Penn Pow ist 5s G '56...... abed 2 104% 104% 104% 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s G ‘67 abcef 10-31-30 97% | W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361. -.... ab 1-30-81 91% 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s H ‘60 abcef 11.9500, (07. | ome Pecan ge Oo .... a .: ee. So 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4% | '63 abcef 11-42-20' 100% | Wheel © © er eT eee d ro. ame 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 44s J '64 abcef 12-30-30 102 FNOGS Fall c ° bs '38. abedef * 9-94-30 102% 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s A '70 abcef 1-30-31 108%, | Spt Soe Cee aot UF oo ae 11-780 92% 
PCC & StL RR gen gu bs B ‘75 abcef 190-01 (110% | Wineeeee Geen ey ee Ot Sbede 9-16-30 102% 
P McK & Y RR Ist 6s '32...... abcef 1-23-81 102% | Wise P&L Ist & r bs E 6... 
P McK & Y RR 2nd 6s '34..... ab 5-27-30 104% . . 
P Va & Chr Ry Ist (asmd) 4s 43 abcdefg 3-5-30 97% United States Government Bonds 
PY & A Ry Ist gen gu 4s A 48 abcf 12-6-30 95% States Sales 
P Y&A Ry Ist gen gu 5s B 62 abef 6-2-30 105 Jin in 
PY & A Ry Ist gen gu 5s C "74 abcf \ 10-6-30 101% Which Thous- 3 
Proc & Gamt deb 4%s '47..... d 8-7-30 90 Legal ands High Low Last 
Prov Term Ist 4s ’56........... af 11-18-30 90 1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3%s '47. abedefg 230 101 100,28 100.28 
Pt Art Can & Dk 1st gu 6s A 53 abdf 105 ° 105 = 105 1st Liberty Moan reg 3%s...... abedefg 11-8-30 101.11 
vt A Can & Dk ist gu 6s B 68. abdf 9-30-30 105% | ist Liberty Loan 15-30 yrs 4s ’47 abcdefg 11-19-30 102.27 
PSE &G of N J Ist & r 5s '65 abc 2 105% 105% 105% | ist Liberty Loan reg 48........ abedefg 1-5-31 1038.22 
PS E&G of N J 1st & r 4% ‘67 abc 1-30-31 = =10248 | ist Lib Loan 15-80 yrs 4\%s ‘47. abcdefg 1-15-31 103.1 
PS E&G of N J ist & r4%s "70 abc 14 102) = =101% 102 ist Liberty Loan reg 4%s8...... abedefg 12-16-30 102.23 
Pug Sd P&L ist r 5%s A-’49SF d 10-6-30 103% | ist I, L (2d Con) 15-30 y 4%s '47 abcdefg 2-5-30 99.31 
Qu Bor G & Er 4%s ‘58 10-1-30 102 4th Liberty Loan 4%s '38...... abedefg 1-15-31 103.30 
Read gen & r 4%s A '97.., 1-29-31 101 4th Liberty Loan reg 4%s . abedefg 12-20-30 103.16 
Read Jer Cent coll 4s ’61 ...... 2 95 95 95 U S of A Treas 4%s ‘52...... ’ abedefg 1-15-31 113.3 
Renss & Sara RR Ist gu 6s ‘41 10-6-30 109% | U §S of A Treas reg 4%8 '52.... abedefg 12-19-30 112.11 
Rich Term Ry ist gu 5s "52 ... abdf 11-28-30 10243 | U § of A Treas 4s '54......... abedefg 526 106.23 106.10 106.12 
Roch G & E gen 5%s C '48.... ab 1-24-31 105, | US of A Treas reg 4s '54...... abedefg 1-12-31 108.21 
Roch G & E gen 7s B '46,.... ab 2 106% 106% 106% | | § of A Treas 3%s '56....... abedefg 150 104.12 104,12 104,12 
Roch G&E gen 4%s D "77...., ab 1-24-31 100% | U S of A Treas 3%s '47......- abedefg 1-30-31 101,24 
Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 4%s '34 abf 1-80-31 99% | U S of A Treas 3%s '43....... abedefg 48 101.20 101.12 101.12 
StL & Cairo RR ist 4s '31...,. ab 12-20-80 99% ' Panama Canal due June 1 3s ’6) abedefg 9-10-30 98:16 
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‘Business Conditions 


United States Treasury Statement 


of Business Jan. 29, 1931; Made Public Jan. 31, 1931 









Total ordinary 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
*Interest on public debt .. 








Refund customs ......... 2,299,309.84 
Refund internal revenue  6,965,408.95 
Postal deficiency ....... 10,000,000.00 
Panama Canal .......... 619,181.48 
Oper. in special accoun 
WRAMNGRED.. voovcccccsece 31,208.10 
War Finance Corp. .... 79,865.31 
Shipping Board ....... 910,186.19 
Agricultural marketing 
fund (net) .......... 49,919,168.34 
Alien property funds .. 7464,547.65 


Adj.-serv. certificate fund. {112,339,281.90 11 


15,007,418.19 18,476,143.32 
baies os $117,577,488.74 $138,877,921.72 
Excess of expenditures . .$284,628,366.33 $196,672,675.76 
. .. -$178,877,172.04 $168,550,573.11 
36,017,760.07 34,052,316.11 
9,212,755.81 


91,200,000.98 





$1,971,785,301.16 








s 
$1,350,001 918.73 
825,215,264.45 
12,645,144.35 
39,860,216.29 
65,004,582.37 


1,408,632.81 


747,303.00 6,376,795.05 
$1,354.80 +68,921.78 
$12,268.58 $10,416.49 
2,610,418.46 14,026,428.01 
4,511,908.82  130,475,939.20 
$94,514.27 483,781.29 


1,682,747.70 $111,399,119.75 


Civil-serv. retirement fund 714,958.09 7178,109.61 20,765,259.12 
Investment of trust funds: ns 
Govt. life insurance 4,593,794.51 2,938,227.45 31,866,685.78 
Dist. of Col. teachers’ 
retirement .......... 49,858.49 44,333.29 421,395.17 
Dome Ue re erry ors le Sie, 335,980.15 
Gen, railroad contingent 72,597.15 72,628.18 195,351.19 


Corresponding Corresponding 
Perio : Period 

Receipts This Month Last Year Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 

Customs ....c.sccccserese $26,347,837.97. $37,565,925.53 $227,733,077.50 $339,780,062.58 

Income tax 28,203,567.67  27,083,975.84 1,135,510,580.17 1,212,401,836,18 

Misc. internal revenue ... 40,016,628.27 49,764,725.96 335,387 ,980.54 368,258,354.57 

Foreign obligations— 

Principal , ..0¢00 000-50 317,556.00 25,000.00 $1,411,608.37 40,883,179.63 

TUGOUOSE nc swccdccccccss enye cc veces eek Shane etm 92,370,597.85 80,520,597.15 

Railroad securities ...... 230,288.31 229,186.45 1,617,549.62 3,282,556.34 

RT CtNSTe wT ip ks ides. 354,264.47 176,472.91 6,198,774.19 2,143,223.08 
}Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for invest- 

WRONG) ov iss sas tbs cecccces 4,716,250.15 3,055,188.92 32,483,432.14 24,022,500.58 
Proceeds sales of surplus 

PPOPOTCY sc ocecssctecee. 172,843.37 129,310.53 1,539,477.24 4,807,437.22 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 2,210,834.34 2,371,992.26 16,332,222.56 17,135,764.72 


123,181,926.33 
$2,216,417,438.38 
$231,503,470.53 $105,028,020.71 


$1,266,209,904.71 
362,545,188.83 | 


11,848,074.03 
61,138,441.28 
35,000,000.00 

7,574,004.61 


1785,700.06 
761,341.04 
16,283,899.41 


18,899,180,20 
1,557 ,521.35 
111,759,641.26 
20,302,158.55 


23,387,592.35 
358,681.71 


346,582.13 
276,226.52 





Total ordinary ...... $402,205,556.01 $33 





Sinking fund 
Purchases and retirements 


from foreign repayments ........+0++- ecvess 


Received from foreign gov- 
ernments under debt set- 
RhOMOMES ces cccicsscivee . 

Received for estate taxes . . 

Forfeitures, gifts, etc. ... 





$299.06 


Total expenditures 





$242,093.19 accrued discount on war-savings 


spectively. 
tExcess of credits (deduct). 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Harry Goldberg 

Harry Goldberg, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
An overassessment of income tax, pen- 
alty, and interest in favor of the: tax- 
payer is determined as follows: 1926, 
$29,272.49. 

Of the overassessment the amount of 
$17,280.88 represents the abatement of 
a portion of a deficiency in tax sum- 
marily assessed under the provisions of 
section 279(a), Revenue Act of 1926, 
since, after a further investigation of 
the taxpayer’s accounting records by 
field examiners, it is determined that 
the arbitrary method employed by the 
Bureau to state the net income in a 
prior audit greatly overstated the true 
net income. 
| ‘The remission of the ad valorem. pen- 
alty asserted at the time the deficiency 
in tax was assessed cause $8,969.16 of 
the overassessment since the determina- 
tion of the overassessment results in 
the elimination of the penalty. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $3,022.45 is due to the 
remission of interest asserted at the 
time the deficiency in tax was assessed. 
The determination of the overassess-| 
ment causes a proportionate reduction 
in the interest. 

International Refining Co. 

International Refining Company, Sun- 
burst, Mont. An overassessment of in- 
come tax in favor of the taxpayer is| 
determined as follows: 1926, $24,347.20. 

The bverassessment is made pursuant 
to a final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the 





| 





No. 43133. 
Northwestern Trust & Savings Bank 
Northwestern Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Il]. An overassessment of in- 
come and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1921, 
$30,397.29. 
The amount of $21,816.77 of the over- 
assessment results from the correction! 


overstatement of the gross income re- 
ported in the return filed. Section 
233(a), Revenue Act of 1921; articles 
23, 24 and 541, Regulations 62. 

The amount of $8,266.65 of the over- 
assessment is caused by the allowance 
of additional deductions for ordinary 
and necessary business expenses, taxes 
and depreciation. After an investiga- 
tion by field examiners it is determined 
that the amounts deducted in the return 
filed were understated. Section 234(a), 
Revenue Act of 1921; articles 101, 131, 
161 and 561, Regulations 62. 

The amount of $313.87 representing 
the balance of the overassessment re- 
sults from the allowance of a deduction 
for a loss sustained on the final dis- 
positionjof a capital asset. After a 
field examination it is determined that 


such deduction was erroneously omitted | 


from the return filed. Section 284 (a) 
(4), Revenue Act of 1921; articles 141 
and 561, Regulations 62. 

Market Street Ry. Co. 

Market Street Railway Company, San 
Francisco, Calif. Overassessments of in- 
come taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
are determined as follows: 1922, $41,- 
805.53; 1928, $29,740.89; 1924, $7,- 
538.26; 1925, $30,155.29. |. 

The overassessments are made pur- 
suant to the final orders of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
the instant case for the above years, 
Docket Nos. 30254 and 39000. 

Melville W. Thompson 

Melville W. Thompson, New York, N. 
Y. Overassessments of income tax in 
favor of the tesearer are determined 
as follows: 1918, $35,391.03; 1919, 
$46,414.51; 1921, $3,775.77. 

The amount of $25,541.01 of the over-| 
assessment for 1918 is caused by de- 
creasing the amount of the gross income 
reported in the return filed. After an 
extensive field investigation it is deter- 
mined that the income reported as being | 





$2,108,994,472.63 


5,550,597.48 
$65,000,000.00 


29,235,000.00 


59,299.06 


rites diss. $94,294,299.06 $ 


$1,936,640,055.84 
$274,514,950.00 


418,000.00 


109,790,850,00 
58,100.00 
23,503.25 


~ $384,805,403.25 
. .$402,205,855.07 $335,550,597.48 $2,203,288,771.69 $2,321,445,459.09 


Sales by Chain 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close | 


Stores Decline in 


New York Area 


Grocery Stores Alone Show 
An Increase, Monthly Re- 
view of Federal Reserve 
Bank States 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


2 per cent smaller than in 1929, as com- 
pared 
in the previous year, due partly to lower 
prices. An increase of 8 per cent in ‘~e 
total sales reported by grocery chains, 
the only type of chain stores to show an 
increase, was reduced to a 3 per cent in- 
crease, after making allowance for the 
| number of stores operated. 





corresponding periods last year, the figures include $44,517.36 


Receipts and-expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
*The figures for the month include $35,415.55 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date | 


certificates of matured series, and for the 
and $306,375.74, re- 


tIn accordance with established procedure the appropriation of $112,000,000 available 
Jan. 1, 1931, and $24,700,000 of the interest on investments in the fund on that date were 
invested in adjusted service obligations aggregating $136,700,000 face amount, bearing 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. In addition $107,300,000 face amount of 4 
per cent Treasury notes of the adjusted service series held in the investment account 
matured and were redeemed as of Jan. 1, 1931, and the proceeds reinvested in an equal 
tace amount of like kinds of obligations maturing Jan. 1, 1936. 
the amount appropriated and the amount charged under ordinary expenditures above is 
due to variations in the working cash balance required. 


The difference between 


the Revenue Act of 1918; articles 321 
and 322, Regulations 45. 

The balance of the overassessment for 
the year 1918 amounting to $9,850.02 
represents the abatement of the tax lia- 
bility tentatively determined in excess 
of the tax liability as disclosed by the 
completed return filed. 

The overassessment for the\year 1919 
results from the decision rendered by 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
in the instant case for that year, Thomp- 
son y.. Commissioner 18 B. T. A. 1192. 

The overassessment for the year 1921 
is made pursuant to the final order of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
entered in the instant case for that year, 
Docket No. 17583. 

Gill Manufacturing Co. 

Gill Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. An overassessment of income 
tax and penalty in favor of the taxpayer 
is determined as follows, 1922, $29,- 
384.06. 

The amount of $23,507.25 of the over- 
agsessment results from the elimination 

a portion of the gross income re- 
ported in the tax return filed since, after 
a field investigation and conferences 
held in the Bureau, it is determined 
that such income accrued during the 
taxable years 1920 and 1921, and was 
included in the taxable income which 
formed the basis for the determination 
of the correct tax liability for such 
years. Section 233(a), Revenue Act of 
1921; articles 22, 23, 51, and 541, Regu- 
lations 62. 

The remission of the ad valorem pen- 
alty asserted at the time the tax was 
assessed causes the balance of the over- 
assessment amounting to $5,876.81, 
since the determination of the overas- 
sessment of tax results in the elimiina- 
tion of the penalty. 

Helen C. Frick 


Helen C. Frick, Pittsburgh, Pa. Over- 
assessments of income tax in favor of 


| the taxpayer are determined as follows: 


1920, $41,513.88; 1921, $12,692.71; 
1922, $57,369.76; 1923, $26,424.81; 
1924, $6,054.96; 1925, $1,865.30. 

Of the overassessments $140,266.46 
is caused by eliminations from the in- 
comes reported in the tax returns of 
certain amounts included théfein as in- 
come received from an estate and cer- 
tain trusts since, after field investiga- 
tions and conferences held-in the Bu- 
reau, it is determined that the incomes 
reported as derived from these sources 
were erroneously overstated. 

The amount.of $5,246.70 is caused by 
the allowance of deductions for State 
inheritance taxes in accordance with the 
retroactive provisions of section 703 (a) 
(5), Revenue Act of 1928. : 

The balance of the overassessments in 
the amount of $408.26 is caused by mi- 
nor adjustments of income and expense 
for depreciation and Liberty bond in- 
terest. 

George C. Moon Co., Inc. 

George C. Moon Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. An overassessment of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1918, $24,593.06, 

The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 
stant case for the above year, Docket No. 
31298. a2 

Illinois State Pawners Association 

Illinois State Pawners Association, 
Ltd., Chicago, Ill. Overassessments of 
income tax and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 1924, 
$2,401.77; 1925, $11,919.96; 1926, $15,- 
648.82. 

Of the overassessments the amount of 
$27,471.78 is made pursuant to the final 
order of the United States Board of Tax 


the above years, Docket No. 38839. 
the deficiencies in tax were assessed, 


ments results in the elimination of the 
interest assessed for the years 1925 and 








received from a certain pextnerehip was 
materially overstated. Section 218 of| 


¥ 


1926 and a proportionate reduction in the 
interest assessed for the year 1924. 


Appeals entered in the instant case for | 

The balance of the overassessments | 
amounting to $2,498.82 is due to the re-| 
mission of interest asserted at the time| 


since the determination of the overassess- | 


“The volume of December business 
| done by wholesale dealers in this district 
averaged 15 per cent smaller than in 
| December, 1929, the smallest decrease 
|from a year previous since May. Yard- 
j|age sales of silk goods reported by the 
Silk Association of America showed a 
| 12 per cent increase over a year previous 
in December, following a 2 per cent in- 
crease in November, and wholesale drug 
dealers reported an increase in sales for 
the first time since September. How- 
ever, the sales of cotton goods, hard- 
ware, and stationery were over 20 per 
cent smaller than a year ago, and the 
sales of groceries, men’s clothing, shoes, 
paper, jewelry, and diamonds continued 
to be considerably below the year previ- 
ous, although in several of these lines 
the reductions were not as large as in 
November. Machine tool orders, reported 
by the Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion, showed a slight increase over No- 
vember but remained far below the vol- 
ume of a year previous. Total reported 
sales of wholesale dealers for the year 
io were 17 per cent below those of 
_ “The value of stocks in all reporting 
lines, with the exception of drugs, re- 
mained substantially smaller in Decem- 
ber than a year ago. Collections in De- 
cember of accounts outstanding at the 
beginning of the month were higher than 
in December, 1929, in several lines, con- 
trary to the recent tendency. 

“Final reports on December depart- 
ment store business in this district 
showed sales about 6 per cent smaller 
than in 1929. There was one more sell- 
ing day this year than in 1929, but, as 
the greater part of the holiday buying 
is done in the three weeks. before Christ- 
mas, the volume of business for the 
— probably was not greatly af- 
ected. 


Rebatesto Adjust’ Tax Overassessments |} were 3.8 per cent smaller than im 1929, 


The leading apparel stores reported for 
December the smallest decrease in sales 
from a year ago since May, but the 1930 
yearly sales were 10 per cent smaller 
than in 1929, 

“December department store sales 
were 5 per cent higher than in 1929 -in 
pte rage Westchester stores, and -the 
sales of the Newark stores declined less 
than 1 per cent, but sales of all other 
sections of this district showed decreases 
ranging from 5 per cent to 12 per cent. 

“Stocks of merchandise on hand at 
the end of the month, valued at retail 
prices, showed a 5 per cent reduction 
from December, 1929. The percentage 
of charge accounts collected during De- 
cember was slightly lower than the pre- 
vious year. 


‘The Bank of United States’ 
Inventory Is Submitted 


State of New York: 
New York, Jan. 31. 
An inventory of the property and busi- 
ness of “The Bank of United States” in 
liquidation has just been released for 
publication by State Superintendent of 
Banks, Joseph A. Broderick. The re- 
port contains 1,000 pages of the financial 
transactions of the bank up to Dec. 10, 
the time of closing, and enumerates real 
estate and individual loans of the vari- 
ous branches as well as numerous other 
items, 











Superintendent of Banks 
Appointed in South Dakota 


State of South Dakota: 

Pierre, Jan. 31. 
Governor Warren E. Green has ap- 
pointed E. A. Ruden as State Superin- 
tendent of: Banks, to succeed Fred R. 
Smith, and the Senate has ratified the 
appointment, according to announcement 

at the Governor’s office. 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan. 31.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

_In pursuance of the provisions of sec 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New Y@rk 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 











Austria (schilling) ............. 14.0566 
Belgium (belga) ... -vecees 13.9395 
BOIS HOU) oc cece cc vai die 7171 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.9594 
Denmark (krone) .......... eves 26,7366 
England (pound) ............6s 485.6125 
Finland (markka) .......... com, SOUT 
France (franc) és etch ahomaial - 8.9190 
Germany (reichsmark) ......, se 23.7637 
Greece (drachma) .........66. » , 1.2941 
Holland (guilder) .............. 40.1862 
Hungary (pengo) ......e+.seee + 17.4668 
Italy (lira) hs sa heme neclansiree 5.2349 
Norway (krone) ...cecceccssee > 26.7325 
Poland (slote).’... 06s cindsccae + 11.2067 
Portugal (eseud)) .........006 . 4.4866 
Rumania (leu) ..... a 6 Speieeaatinns 5945 
Spain (peseta) .........4. veceee 10.2365 
Sweden (krona) ...........se05 26.7696 
Switzerland (france) ........... « 19.3229 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ...........« 1.7673 
China (Chefoo tael) ........... 22 °*4% 
China (Hankow. tael) ....... eve 81.9531 
China (Shanghai tael) .. + Bi.soud 
China (Tientsin tael) ... 32.8958 
China (Hongkong dolalr) . 23.9571 
China (Mexican dollar) .., 22.4062 
China (Tiensin dollar) ........ + 22.7916 
China (Yuan dollar) ........ «+s 22,4583 
India (e@Rae) Sols xc tkb sb cee wes 35.9303 
Japan (yen) ........eec0e sevees 49,4021 
Singapore (dollar) .......... .-. 55.9126 

| Canada (dollar) .......0....00% 99.8920 
Cuba (pete) vc ccc caievcless cca? Ee 
Mexico (peso) .......scessecsew 45,7200 
Newfoundland (dollar) ..... «+>» 99.6562 
Argentina (peso, gold) ...... ~e» 69.2085 

| Brazil (milreis) ........c.05 +++ 8.5527 

| Chile (pease). «is edimesddvcd +» 12.0682 
Urugua 
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of Communities +» » «4 . 


Lieutenant Governor of Wisconsin Points to 
Evils Which He Believes System Has Intro- 
duced and Urges Remedial Legislation 


By HENRY W. HUBER 


Lieutenant Governor, State of Wisconsin 


with chain stores that are fast 

driving the country sto:€<eeper 
to the wall, with consolidations of enter- 
prises to stifle competition and boost 
prices on the consumer and with a 
growing financial dictatorship that tells 
the farmer what will be paid for his 
crops—not what the crops are worth 
in labor and industry. 

v * 

The chain store is a vital question, 
that strikes to the very lifeblood of 
society. This question is not only at- 
tracting the attention of the people of 
Wisconsin, but of the whole Nation. 


What has become of the neighbor who 
ran a grocery store and bought the 
products of the near-by farmer? He has 
been crowded out by the chain grocer. 
Maybe members of the community may 
save a few pennies on a package of 
raisins or a dozen oranges,-but they 
have lost a real citizen in their commun- 
ity. In the place of the home grocer 
has come the clerk for the chain gro- 
cery, whose home is in some far-away 
city and who is interested only in sales, 
the profits of which take wing out of the 
community. 


T's DAY OF reckoning has come 


What has become of the home-owned . 


city meat market? It has become an 
adjunct of a d:stant city-owned pack- 
ing house or unit in a chain of butcher 
shops interested more in volume of 
trade than in the question of how ad- 
vanced is the city or how much better 
is school and community life. 


What has become of the general mer- 
chandise store? It is now owned by a 
New York chain that demands the 
profits of the day’s business for use in 
Wall Street almost before the sales of 
the day can be checked. 


Monopoly has seized the commercial 
life of village and city for a ruthless ex- 
ploitation that is planned and managed 
from Wall Street. Monopoly is inter- 
ested only in profits. Monopoly wants 
a quick return and the highest cash 
profit it can get and still hold the busi- 
ness. Chain monopoly is fast sapping 
the rich blood of community life. It 
is the most blighting curse that has 
struck this country. 


The chain store issue is a form of 
monopoly that strikes at the very root 
of the home. Ordinarily, in discussing 
a monopoly the effect has been so far 
away that people can not readily under- 
ctand the evil of the system. But in 
the chain store monopoly people will 
become interested. It is the greatest 
evil of any system of monopoly that has 
ever come into existence, because it 
aims at the home. 

v 


Should the chain store monopoly 
securely fasten itself upon Wisconsin, 
our children’s children will be like 
peasants and the preperty which right- 
fully belongs to them will be owned 
and controlled by absentee landlords in 
the large community centers. 


It is reported “that in one State alone 
over 300 stores went out of business 
during a period of a little more than 
three years; that 61 chain stores are 
now filling the places once occupied by 
these 300 independent stores.” That 
is exactly what is taking place with the 
mercantile establishments of every 
State in this Union. 


Scores and scores of small towns have 
been wiped off the map, so to speak, and 
homes and business buildings of such 
towns are of little value. 


The chain store must be met by an 
educated opposition. Wisconsin busi- 
ness men should take a lesson from 
California. Independent grocers there 
have formed themselves in federations 
and have been able to so organize that 
the inroads of chain stores have been 
effectively checked. There should be 
organizations to study legislation which 
will work out a plan or plans which 
will no longer give advantages of taxa- 
tion to the chain stores which are not 
enjoyed by the independent enterprise. 

Such legislation should check decep- 
tive advertising by these stores. The 
man who buys soap of a well-known 
brand for a cent less in a chain store 
seldom discovers that he has bought an 
ounce smaller bar. The same is true 
with the sales of many canned goods. 
Legislation should protect the public 
from such practice. 


v 


Coincident with the chain store in- 
vasion in the last few years, the re- 
sources of the State banks of Wisconsin 
have fallen off more than $45,000,000. 
Before then they were increasing, and 
in. 1927 the increase was $22,000,000. 
The resources of Wisconsin State banks 
of Dec. 31, 1927, were $637,600,000.. On 
Dec. 31, 1929, the resources of Wiscon- 
sin State banks as recently announced 
by the Banking Department were $591,- 
200,000. The decline in the year 1929 
was about $20,000,000. 

Community life is being robbed of its 
profits and its industries. Chain stores, 
chain oil stations, chain drug stores, 
ehain insurance companies, and mail- 
order houses are taking the profits of 


the storekeeper, and the farmer, and 
the business man of Wisconsin and dis- 
tributing it outside of the State. - 


There are those who say that other 
factors—the decline of farm values, 
expansion and _ speculation—have 
caused this depletion of the resources 
of Wisconsin banks. These other fac- 
tors may have had a part but an im- 
portant role was played by the chain 
system. 


The six big national chains operat- 
ing in this State have increased their 
stores in the Nation 144 per cent be- 
tween 1920 and 1928. These same 
stores increased their national sales 
176 per cent in the same period. 


v 


While the farmer has found it diffi- 
cult to hold en to his acres and labor 
has been often out of employment, the 
chain store magicians of finance have 
been increasing their stores and busi- 
ness all over the Nation. 


If further evidence were wanted it is 
to be found in the bankruptcy records 
of Wisconsin. There were 61 merchant 
bankruptcies in Wisconsin in 1921; 
there were 243 in 1928, and 229 in the 
year 1929. The home merchant has 
been ruined financially by the hole-in- 
the-wall chain store which has little 
invested, pays comparatively little in 
taxes, and makes no contributions to 
community. progress. The chain-ab- 
sentee ownership system of merchan- 
dising is rapidly forcing home activi- 
ties out of business. The percentage 
of failure to total operating commer- 
cial concerns in 1920 was about one- 
fourth of 1 per cent. In 1929 the per 
cent of failure had jumped to almost 
1 per cent. 


The idea of merging all kindred en- 
terprises has seized the commercial life 
ef village and city for a ruthless ex- 
ploitation. In hundreds of cities of this 
country independent merchants that 
have been the support and brace for 
upbuilding community life have been 
sucked into a merging vortex, designed 
and planned to drain elsewhere the 
profits of community activity. 


v 


Financially, .a great many smaller 

cities of this country will become mere 
suburbs. The independent community 
life of many a city and hamlet of this 
Nation that has been the pride of citi- 
zens is to be turned into a financial 
vassalage. 
t Congress and the Legislature are now 
in session. I sincerely hope some con- 
structive legislation will be enacted to 
curb the unfair practices and monopo- 
listic tendencies of the chain system. 


Reforestation 
as Carried on 
in Alabama , 


Page S. Bunker 
Secretary, State Com- 
mission on Forestry, State 

of Alabama 


TO MANY people reforestation signi- 

fies the planting of young trees. 
While planting is used in special in- 
stances, it does not enter into the mat- 
ter of reforestation in Alabama to any 
considerable extent. 


Natural reforestation by valuable 
species of timber trees usually results 
over all areas which are not abused by 
frequent burning or through the root- 
ing of hogs and the browsing of goats. 
Planting may be. required in certain 
spots which far various reasons do not 
respond to natural seeding, and also 
when it is desired to introduce a species 
of which no seed trees exist near at 
hand. It is especially valuable in farm 
forestry. 

The State forest nursery, comprising 
land donated without cost to the State 
and buildings and other equipment fur- 
nished through the Federal Govern- 
ment, serves as a source of seedlings 
for these purposes. The nursery is so 
organized, developed and managed that 
the cost of seedlings is practically at 
the irreducible minimum. 

This has been accomplished chiefly 
through direct seed collection, retain- 
ing seedlings in the bed only a year or 
less, dispensing with transplanting, 
quarantining against fungous diseases 
and insect pests, retaining no super- 
numerary employes and coordinating 
the nursery work with other branches 
of the service. 


The great body of land reforested in 
Alabama, as noted above, is due to bet- 
ter care of the cut-over lands rather 
than to artificial restocking. At the 
present time approximately 7,000,000 
acres of land formerly but scantily 
stocked have become: reforested with 
young seedlings and saplings ‘through 
the cooperative work carried on by the 
Department with the local communities. 
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Adoption of English Policy of Encouraging Prop- 


agation and Production Advocated by Nebraska Legislator 
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j M TE HAVE MORE game laws and 
less game than any country in 
the world. Legislation relative 
to game preservation is as old as poli- 
tics in the United States. Investigation 
shows that the laws of the 48 States of 
the Union are, for the most part, anti- 
quated, and certainly many and varied. 
There is no question that nonmigra- 
tory bird life, which includes the wild 
turkey, pheasant, prairie chicken, 
grouse, quail, partridge and woodcock, 
is rapidly decreasing under laws cre- 
ated in the past and intended for the 
preservation of both upland and migra- 
tory birds. 

In this country practically all legis- 
lation rests on the basic idea of “hands 
off.” We abandon the birds more and 
more to their natural enemies—vermin, 
among which are the hawk, the crow, 
the snake, the skunk, the coyote, and 
many other predatory animals common 
to all. At the same time we make it 
illegal to breed more of them. We make 
it impossible for the farmer to take 
any interest in nonmigratory birds, to 
provide feed and cover for wild game 
on his land. We destroy the huge pos- 
sibilities of their commercialization. 

Overprotection and underproduction 
has been our trouble. Legislation, both 
State and National, should be enacted 
which calls for a radical departure 
from the old order. Practically every 
one of the 7,000,000 and more sports- 
men who last year paid for shooting 
licenses, laying down sums ranging 
from $1 to $100 for their privilege, are 
today asking for a change from preser- 


_vation, and are becoming intensely in- 


terested in European game manage- 
ment methods. 

The usual answer made by those in- 
terested in the preservation of our 
game birds to the query, relative to 
the ultimate extinction by our system 
of restriction, is, that as the country 
grows older and becomes settled and 
more thickly populated, and when the 
open spaces are plowed into fields, 
wild game is driven out and finally dis- 
appears. 

The opposite, however, is true in 
many European countries. In Hungary, 
Czechostovakia, and in Germany, game 
birds have been maintained in abund- 
ance. In Great Britain, with its mil- 
lions of population and limited areas, 
game birds are plentiful. The supply 
is not only maintained but increased by 
game laws which are few in number 
but permanent, and in striking contrast 
to the great volume and frequent revi- 
sion of game laws in our own country. 
Thousands of those who hunt in the 
British Isles, farmer and sportsman 
alike, shoot millions upon millions of 
birds each year, and yet the number 
increases annually, while Americans 
shoot few and yet our birds decrease 
rapidly. 

The English system encourages both 
the breeding and shooting of game, just 
as the Government would encourage 
any other great commercial enterprise. 
They make it possible for the rich and 
poor alike to shoot, and for the markets 
to offer tons of game at a remarkably 
low cost. In the British Isles game 
shooting is an industry in which thou- 
sands are employed, both directly and 
indirectly. 

The certainty of their system may 


well be proven by relating that in 1914 
when Great Britain entered the war, 
that most of their professional game 
keepers and breeders were called into 
military service. Later on, in order 
that food might be conserved, it was 
ordered that no more of the requisite 
grain should be fed tottheir game. The 
numbers of birds were greatly dimin- 
ished by their natural enemies—ver- 
min. Still later, during the war it was 
ordered that 90 per cent of this game 
be killed for food purposes. Thus at 
the time of the armistice the game 
breeding industry was seriously handi- 
capped. 


Following the close of the war, work 
on the game farms was resumed. In 
1920, 1921 and 1922 game was not 
abundant. The hardest fight was get- 
ting rid of crows, foxes, hawks and the 
like, but in 1923 the shooting was again 
good and it became normal in 1924. 


Our past efforts not having been pro- 
ductive of results, it appears desirable 
and wise to consider other policies and 
methods of increasing our game bird 
resources. Why not adopt a future pol- 
icy of propagation and production, 
rather than of restriction and preserva- 
tion? 

A proposed bill of propagation has 
been submitted to the Nebraska Legis- 
lature and it is hoped that it will not 
only be adopted by our State, but that 
it may be the means of paving the way 
for a uniform State game law, or a Na- 
tional law, that will place nonmigra- 
tory game birds on a profitable basis. 
Contrary to most proposed legislation, 
one cannot help but be impressed with 
its simplicity. 

It is proposed to vest the title of all 
nonmigratory game birds, in the farmer 
or tenant, under supervision of the 
Statex and to provide by common law 
that the owner of the land, or: the ten- 
ant, might benefit and profit from all 
game birds thereon. 


This will mean that our game birds 
will be placed on the same basis as the 
livestock and poultry of the Nebraska 
farmer. Our farmers may, at their own 
discretion, breed, propagate, cultivate, 
exploit and control their birds, follow- 
ing a suitable period of years during 
which a start could be made. 

_The Commission of Game, Foresta- 
tion and Parks would be asked to de- 
clare a closed season for two or more 
years for propagation, after which an 
annual open season of sufficient length 
during which time the landowner, or 
the tenant, or the sportsman, would be 
allowed to shoot birds for the commer- 
cial market, or for pleasure, or the 
farmer might be allowed to grant to 
others the shooting privilege on his 
land, or the land of the tenant, either 
for hire, or so much per day, or so much 
per gun, or so much per bird. ‘ 

In short, the proposed bill allows the 
owner of the birds, or the one who has 
propagated and cultivated them, or the 
one who is responsible for the presence 
of game birds on the land he owns or 
occupies, the benefit therefrom. The 
landowners or tenants will become 
their own game wardens. Through the 
Commission, bag limits are to be‘estab- 
lished to regulate the amount of shoot- 
ing that might be done on the premises 
of the farmer. 
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Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
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to Needs of Pupils + + + + 


Junior High School Movement, Emphasis on 


Extra-curricular Activities and Chang 


es in 


Curriculums Discussed by Educator 


By FRANK P. MORSE 


Supervisor of Secondary Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts + 


secondary schools in Massachu- 

setts has brought about a great 
change in the pupil personnel of the 
high schools. The membership of the 
early high schools was homogeneous, 
but in the last 40 years many millions 
of people of diverse races and with dif- 
ferent customs and standards have 
come to this country. 

The sons and daughters of these peo- 
ple are now attending our high schools 
in increasing numbers.- It is a splen- 
did thing that this is so. There can be 
no question, however, that the change 
in the character of the membership of 


. ae REMARKABLE growth of 


. the high schools has brought many 


serious problems to those responsible 
for the management of these schools. 


v 


The attempts to solve these problems 
may be included under the general 
head of “Adjusting the Schools to the 
Needs of the Pupils.” The successes 
in making these adjustments mark the 
great forward steps in secondary edu- 
cation in the last three decades and in- 
dicate what forward-looking school men 
conceive to be the mission of the high 
school. 

A noteworthy attempt to adapt the 
school to the pupil is the junior high 
school movement. This began in the 
United States probably in 1909-1910 at 
Berkeley, Calif. These schools have 
spread rapidly throughout the United 
States until they are now numbered by 
the hundreds. In Massachusetts more 
than 200 were reported to the Depart- 
ment of Education in the Fall of 1930. 

Several factors had an influence in 
bringing this new form of school or- 
ganization into existence. The first of 
these was the dissatisfaction of stu- 
dents of education with the work of the 
last two or three grades of the elemen- 
tary school. There was a strong feel- 
ing that the results of the teaching in 
these grades did not prepare for life. 

v 


A more important reason was the 
great gap between the grades and the 
high school. Large numbers of pupils 
dropped out of school on completing 
the work of the elementary grades and 
altogether too many pupils became dis- 
couraged during the first year of the 
high school and left during the year or 
at the end of it. 

The grades most commonly included 
in the junior high schools are seventh, 


Causes of Heart 
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Commissioner of Health, 
State of New York 


STUDY of the causes of heart dis- 
ease has been started in New York 
under the supervision of Dr. J. V. De- 
Porte, director of the Division of Vital 
Statistics of the State Department of 
Health. 
Heart disease has been the leading 
cause of death in thig State for 18 years 
with the single exception of the epi- 


" demic year 1918 when pneumonia held 


first place with influenza second. Prac- 
tically. one out of every four deaths 


_in the State is from this cause. 


It is usually thought of as a disease 
of old age, yet over 4,000 persons under 
45 died from heart disease in the State 
in 1929. For that year it was second 
in the age group 10 to 19 years, pre- 
ceded only by tuberculosis, and third 
between the ages of 20 to 40 years. 
After the 40th year, heart disease held 
first place. There are no accurate fig- 
ures regarding the prevalence of heart 
disease as a cause of sickness but it is 
estimated that there are from 300,000 
to 500,000 cases in New York State at 
the present time. 

The question naturally arises why 
something has not been done to check 
the ravages of a disease so serious as 
this. As a matter of fact careful and 
valuable study has been given to it in 
hospitals where patients can be closely 
watched and accurate and minute rec- 
ords kept. But usually such hospital 
cases are in an advanced stage and do 
not represent the rank and file of cases 
found in private practi¢e. 

As the law does not require reporting 
of heart disease to health authorities, 
death certificates so far have been the 
only sources of information for general 
studies. Before much progress can be 
made in the control and treatment of 
the disease greater knowledge must be 
gained through the study of cases in 
various stages of the disease. 

Dr. DePorte has, therefore, secured 
the. cooperation of nearly 1,000 upstate 
physicians who have agreed to report 
to him the cavse, symptoms, condition, 
course and treatment of all patients 
with heart disease who come under 
their eare. The Division will collate 
and analyze all of these facts and will 
make public the results of this impor- 
tant work as it develops. 


eighth and ninth. Pupils in these 
grades are for the most part in the 
adolescent period. This is the time 
when boys and girls are becoming men 
and women. It is a stormy period phys- 
ically, mentally and morally. It is char- 
acterized on the physical side by rapid 
growth and development. It is a time 
of emotional disturbances. In the moral 
realm, the pupil is fast losing some of 
the old sanctions and controls and 
oftentimes has not succeeded in finding 
new ones, 
v 


There is very general agreement 
among the students of education that 
pupils in this adolescent period ought, 
if possible, to be separated from the 
children in the elementary grades and 
also: from the older pupils in grades 10, 
11 and 12, and in a separate .school 
given the kind of instruction and train- 
ing which is suited to their peculiar 
needs. This means a school with a 
richer curriculum, a gradual introduc- 
tion of elective studies and departmen- 
tal instruction, educational guidance 
and try-out courses to determine the 
abilities and aptitudes of pupils, and 
methods of instruction suited to the 
adolescent. It ought also to mean 
teachers who understand and sympa- 
thize with the purposes-of the junior 
high school. 

A second important means of adjust- 
ing the school to the pupil is found in 
a development in-the schools known as 
extra-curricular activities. These have 
developed greatly in the last 15 years. 
They are, however, not new. Some 
forms of these activities have existed 
for many years. Athletic games fur- 
nish a good illustration ‘and at the 
same time help us to understand the 
meaning of the word extra-cufricular. 


In the time when the only purpose 
of the school was to teach the subjects 
in the program of studies, student or- 
ganizations, like. baseball, were re- 
garded as beyond the recognized pur- 
pose and scope of the school and were 
called extra-curricular, or outside of 
the curriculum. At first, athletic ac- 
tivities were frowned upon, then toler- 
ated, then adopted and made a legiti- 
mate part of the school program. 

Some extra-curricular activities, like 
glee clubs, orchestras, debating clubs, 
in many schools are now carried on in 
school hours under the direction of 
regular or special teachers and are 
given ‘credit toward graduation. In 
other words, they have really become a 
part of the curriculum.- 


v 


It is now clearly recognized that 
school clubs may develop worthy inter- 
ests. Pupil participation in school gov- 
ernment gives practice in the duties of 
citizenship. Editing the school paper 
stimulates school loyalty and pride. 
There is fine opportunity in such a pub- 
lication for helpful cooperation —be- 
tween pupils and the school faculty. 
The training in English is a valuable 
by-product for all pupils whe contrib- 
ute to the paper. 

Membership in‘such clubs as dra- 
matic, debating, Fernch, Latin and ra- 
dio, may be very helpful in increasing 
the pupil’s information and stimulating 
the pupil’s interest in the regular sub- 
jects of the curriculum. There can be 
little doubt that extra-curricular activ- 
ities under wise faculty guidance are 
an important means of adapting the 
school to the needs of the pupil. 

_ A third form of adjustment is found 
in the changes in the course of study 
or curriculum. The curriculum of the 
high school has shown a rather steady 
growth. In 1850 there were 28 sub- 
jects offered in the high schools of 
Massachusetts. In 1875 there were 36 
subjects. In 1930 we find 62 subjects 
offered. 

_ The increase in number of subjects 
is due in part to the increase of courses 
in old fields of work and also to the 
adding of entirely new fields. For ex- 
ample, in the commercial field in 1875 
we find penmanship and bookkeeping. 
We have at the present time in this 
field business practice, bookkeeping, 
penmanship, commercial] law, typewrit- 
ing, stenography, secretarial practice, 
and salesmanship. Examples of new 
fields of work are the courses in house- 
hold arts and industrial arts. 

v 

The curriculums found in the high 
school of 1930 give very much greater 
opportunity for meeting the varying 
needs and aptitudes of pupils, than ex- 
isted: in the earlier schools. These 
courses appeal to, and keep in school, 
many pupils who would have found lit- 
tle of interest in the programs of high 
schools a few decades ago, 

It is a long trail from the narrow 
curriculum of the’ Latin grammar 
school to the present curriculum offer- 
ings of good high schools. This trail 
has led steadily onward. We have not 
yet reached the end of the road. Our 
high schools will continue to grow and 
to improve. To furnish better opportu- 
nities to more and more boys and girls 
of this country is, I believe, the mis- / 
sion and destiny of the high school. 
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